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CHAPTER YIIL 


The Federals hastened to take posses- 
sion of Beaufort, but they found it deserted 
by its white inhabitants. Some negroes 
remained, and many slaves from the cotton 
and rice plantations flocked to the Northern 


army. The brigand policy with which the 


war had been commences, was carried out 
as far as power fell into their hands. In 
wars, among civilized nations, it had long 
been held, that private property would be re- 
spected, unless absolutely needed for emer- 
gencies beyond ordinary war supplies. But 
the Northerners openly annopneced their 
purpose to seize al! the cotton, rice and to- 
bacco in the South that they could find, 
and to give freedom to all slaves who 
would come into their lines. 

The consequences of this scheme of 
robbery, were soon apparent. The reso- 
lute planters of the South, determined to 
burn thear crops, rather than suffer them to 
fall into the hands of their enemies. In 


‘e few days, the smoke of conflagration 


was seen rising from nearly every planta- 
tion of the Sea Islands, J..J. Mickel, 
Mrs. Hopkinson, J. Legare, burned their 
entire crops, with their negro houses, 
barns and gins, and gathering all their 
slaves, who had not escaped, retired to the 
interior. Their example was followed by 
ohers, and soon this wealthy region was 
flied with smoking ruins. Crops, amount- 
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ing to twenty thousand bales, worth two 
and 2 half millions of dollars, were either 
carried into places of safety, in the int«- 
rior, or burned, when they could not be 
moved.a The rage and mortification ofthe 
Northerners were great, but produced. no 
salutary reaction. Had they been capable 
of generous and just feeling, they woui:l 
have seen in this stern and unpitying self- 
sacrifice, a patriotism never to be subdued, 
and would have ceased their war upon a 
people ready to lose all osegpt liberty anc! 
honor. 

But the Northern people felt no emo 
tion, except wrath, that this precious co?- 
ton had turned to ashes in their grasp ' 
Their papers beasted of the great quant:- 
ties they had secured, declaring that three 
thousand bales would soon .arrive. Bu: 
when these bales.were received, they were 
found to be only bags of unginned cotto:., 
which, when cleared of the seed, weighe:! 
only six pounds each! 

Hilton Head speedily became the scene 

of Northern industry and thrift. Great 
efforts were mace to re-establish planta 
tions and induce the liberated slaves to 
work, But the pastexperience of all suci: 
efforts, was once more repeated. . Insteaci 
of a population of healthy, industrious Is 
-borers, working faithfully for themselves, 
as well as their owners, the negroes quick 
ly gave themselves up to idleness, dra win; 
rations for their support, never working 
except when forced, and bringing on ther. 
selves, and all around them, disease and 
‘discomfort by their vicious habits. Sue! 
were the results almost immediately flow 
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a Letter in Columbia Carolinian. Dis 
patch, November 26th. 
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ng from the mingled fanaticism and dis- 
honesty that urged the North into this war. 
The result of a full year’s labor and outlay 
if attempting to raise Sea Island cotton 
was, that every pound raised and bronght 
into the Northern market, had cost the 
Federal government more than twenty 
collars! a 

The descent of the Northern armada, 
upon Port Royal, was soon followed by 
events which, for a time, agitated both 
America and Europe, with the apprehen- 
sion of a war between England and the 
United States, and which projected their 
influence far forward into the vicissitudes 
of the coming year. The mission of the 
three Confederate commissioners, Messrs. 
Yancey, Rost and Mann, first sent to Eu- 
rope, was temporary im its natwre; their 
duties being chiefy to annodnee to Eng- 
land, France, Russia and Belgitim, the for- 
mation of the Southern Confederacy, and 
to ask her recognition by them as one of 
the Powers of the Earth. Their return 
was soon expected, and it was deemed im- 
portant by President Davis and his cabinet, 
that the Confederate States should be repre- 
sented in Earope, by two miftisters, with 
full diplomatic powers, one to reside near 
tae government of Her Brittanic Majesty, 
and the other at the court of the Emperor 
of the French. For the mission to Eng- 
land, James M. Mason, of Virginia, was 
selected. He was a statesman of the pure 
Southern school, of enlarged views and 
sound learning, in the solid, rather than 
the lighter accomplishments of the scholar. 
He had represented his State in the Fede- 
ral Senate many years, and had always 
been true to the rights and imterésts of the 
South. For the post of ambassador to 
France, John Slidell, of Louisiana, was 


chosen. He was a native of New York,’ 


but had resided so long in the extreme 
South, that all his habits, feelings and prin- 
ciples. were in unison with the Confederate 
cause. He wasa man of versatile talents, 


elegant accomplishments ahd pleasant 


manners. He was well acquainted with 
the lahguage and litefature of the polished 
nation to which he was accredited, and 





a Néw York Tribune. Enquirer, April 
10th, 1863. ws 7, ah} 


possessed of the happy tact by which suc- 
cesses im diplomacy are won. It was gen- 
erally felt that the cheice of these two 
gentlemen, for their important posts, was 
fortunate, Great cate was taken to confine 
a knowledge of their intended mission te 
official minds, but it reached the pubhe by 
those mysterious hints, which the impru- 
dent initiated seldom fail to let fall, and 
which newspapers reproduce in forms stil! 
more mysterious. The result was, that 
the North gained information of their pro- 
posed departure for Europe, and the Lin- 
eola Navy Department ordered their block- 
aders and eruizers to redouble their watch- 
fulness, in order to arrest them. 


The Steamer Nashville, 2 very rapid 
ship, Once employed in the coasting trans- 
portation of passengers and freight, had 
been converted into a ship of war, and 
was lying in the port of Charleston, under 
eommand of Lieut. Commanding Robert 
B. Pegram. It was at first intended that 
Messrs. Mason and Sjidell should be ear- 
ried in her to England, and Capt. Pegram 
announced her readiness to receive them. 
But it was now ascertained that the Nor- 
thern government knew their intention, 
and ‘it ‘was justly thought too hazardéus 
that they should venture ont in an armed 
ship, whose exit was expected and would 
be sedulously watehed by the enemy. 

Convinced that the blockade might be 
more certainly evaded in a private ship, 


‘the ambassadors selected the ‘Staunch 


steamer, Theodora, in the harbor of Charles- 
ton, and on the 1!th of October, went 
aboard. Mr. Mason was accompanied by 
his secretary, Mr. Macfarland. Mr. Sli- 
dell had Mr. Eustis as his secretary, and 
Was also accompanied by Mrs. Slidell and 
his daughters, Mathilde and Rosine, and by 
Mrs. Eiistis, ‘who was a daughter of'Mr. 
‘Corcoran, a ‘banker of Washington, ‘then 
imprisoned in Fort Lafayette, under the 
tyrandy of Lincoln, because of his ‘syipa- 
thy With*the South. The night Wa’ 'pro- 
foundly dark; rain began to ‘fall ‘about 12 
o'clock. At one, all'was ready; the The- 
odora ‘cast off and steamed boldly déwn 
the harbor, ran out to séa, passed the block- 


'adérs without a shot ora sound, and safely 


reathed Nassan, on the evening of Satar- 





day, the 12th of October. Thence, she ran 
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for the coast of Cuba, and on the 16th, ar- 
rived at Cardenas, where the ministers, 
with their. families, were safely landed. 
The Theodora contineed her voyage to 
Havana, where she was received with en- 
thusiasm. The ambassadors errived and 
were most hospitably greeted by the pub- 
lic authorities and the Spanish population. 
The ladies of Havana presented a beauti- 
ful Confederate flag to the Theodora, and 
after taking in a cargo of coffee, sugar, 
saltpetre, sulphur, acids, lead, shot and 
block tin, she left this friendly port and 
van sefely into a habor of the South. « 

On the 7th of November, Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, with their retinue, took passage 
on the British mail steamer, Trent, having 
on board of her the mails for England, 
tinder the care of commander Williams, 
an officer of the English mavy. Intelli- 
gence ef their movements reached Capt. 
Charles Wilkes, of the Federal navy, com- 
manding the steam frigate San Jacinto, 
and, eager to preve his zeal in suppressing 
what he termed a rebellion, he resolved to 
seize them. He had general instructions 
to arrest them if possible, but nu Special 
directions te seize them in a neutral ship. 
A superficial examination of a law beok, 
aboard his ship, satisfied him that he was 
clothed with authority to take forcibly, 
from a neutral vessel, the persons of am- 
bassadors,S and he determined to go be- 

yond, rather than fall short of his duty. 

Gr Friday, the 8th of November, about 
noon, the San Jacinto, with no colors hoist- 
éd, approached the Trent, in the Bahama 
Channel. Instead of showing the friendly 
courtesies used by a ship of war, when 
she wishes to speak an unarmed vessel, 
by displaying her @ag and firing an unshot 
ted gun, tke San Jacinto fired a round shot 
across the bows of the Trent. No notice 
was taken of it; the Trent kept on her 
course, when RETR EE a shell was 
fired, which exploded so near her bow, 
that fatther progress would have been reck- 
less imprudence. The Trent hove to— 
Wilkes sent his first Lieutenant, Fairfax, 
with two boats filled.with armed marines 
aboard of her. Fairfax was from Virginia, 





-———— 
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a Charleston Mercury, October 31st. 
% Wilkes’ Official Report. 





' WLieut. Fairfax, Examiner, Dec. 4th. 


yet zealously performed the degrading ser- 
vice required ofhim. He was acquainted 
with the persons of Messrs. Mason and 
Stideil, and was connected, by marriage, 
with the family of Mr. Mason. Leaving 
his marines in the boats, be ascended’ to 
the deck of the Trent and demanded from 
her captain e list of his passengers. This 
was refused. He then stated that he was 


» |Imstracted to take from her the persons of 


Messrs. Mason and Slideil, Macfarland and 
Eustis, and must do so by @ search end by 
force, if they are mot otherwise yielded. 
Mr. Slidell then came forward end said 
the persons he songht were before him. 
Lieut. Fairfax said he must require them 
to go aboard the San Jacinto. Mr. Mason 
stated that they had regularly taken pas- 
sage, at Havana, in a British ship, and he 
kad no right to remove them. Fairfax 
pointed to his marines and said, “you see 
I have the necessary force, and I will use 
it if compelled.” Mr. Mason replied, 
“you must dosothen.” Whereupon Fair- 
fax taid his hand upon Mr. Mason's shoul- 
der, and urged him towards the gangway. 
A scene of excitement arose; the passen- 
gets and crew of the Trent, warmly oppo- 
sed this proceeding, and were ready ‘to 
resist it. Commander Williams announ- 
ced his rank and authority, and forbade 
the act threatened. Mathilde Slidell, with 
great spirit and courage, repulsed the 
Federal officer, when he attempted to en- 
ter the apartment where her father was 
surrounded by his distressed and agitated 
family. Butthe Southern ambassadors knew 
that resistance was vain. The Trent lay 
under the guns.of the San Jacinto, distant 
not more than two hundred yards. The 
outrage being complete, by the use of ac- 
tual force, Messrs. Mason and Slidell made 
a formal protest against it, in which they 
were joined by the captain of the Trent 
and Commander Williams. The ambassa- 
dors and their secretaries, were then car- 
ried aboard the frigate, but no dispatches 
or important papers were found on their 
persons. The Trent, with the ladies’ of 
their families, was allowed to proceed. a 





aN. Y. Herald, Nov. 18th. Philadé 
Press Dispatch, Nov. 29th. 
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The San Jacinto brought her prisoners to 
Fortress Monroe, whence they were car- 
ried to New York. The North received 
the news of their capture with undisguised 
exultation. The most. prominent public 
Journals were loud in praises of Captain 
Wilkes’ conduct, aad were filled with ela- 
borate articles, justifying his act upon prin- 
«iples of international Jaw. He and his 
tirst lieutenant, were pronounced herves 
by the people of the North, who, having 
no real heroism in their service, were fain 
to be content with its counterfeit. They 
were invited to dinners and banquets, and 
called on for speeches, repeating the “thrice 
told tale’ of their exploit. Gideon Welles, 
the Federal Navy Secretary, reposted the 
facts to the Northern Congress, and stated 
that Wilkes’ conduct merited and received 
the emphatic approval of his department, 
and moreover wrote a public letter to 
Wilkes, in which he said, “I congratulate 
you on your safe asrival, and especially do 
I congratulate you on the great public ser- 
vice you have rendered, in the capture of 
the Confederate emissaries.” “ Your con- 
duct in seizing these public enemies, was 
marked by intelligence, ability, decision 
and firmness, and has the emphatic appro- 
val of this department.” He added, that 
it was not necessary to express an opinion 
upon the omission of Wilkes to capture 
the Trent, farther than to say, that the for- 
bearance exercised in that instance, mus! 
not be a precedent for the future.a@ A re- 
solution of thanks to Capt. Wilkes, was 
igtroduced into the Bouse of Representa- 
tives, and only postponed because of his 
failure to seize the steamer. But the House 
very fully adopted his act, in seizing 
Mesers. Mason and Shdelh, and showed its 
savage temper by passing a resolution re- 
questing Mr. Lincoln to confine these gen- 


pers ventured a faint expression of doubt 
as to the policy of the seizare, and uttered 
some timid prophesies of England’s wrath. 
But the great body of the press, people, 
Congress and executive, united in appro- 
ving Wilkes’ act, and declaring their rea- 
diness to sustain it to extremity. 
To this general committal, there was, 
however, one excepiion, in the person of 
William H. Seward, whose wily and disir- 
genuous ferecast was never more conspie- 
uous, than in his management of this com- 
plication. He knew enough of British 
character, to be certain that the outrage of 
Wiiks, would cxcite a burst of indignation 
among their people. How the English 
government would act, beeame the subjeet 
of his thought, immediately wpon his first 
knowledge of the seizure. He, therefore, 
wrote at once to Mr. Adams, the Federal) 
minister, in London, stating the incidems 
that had occurred, and informing him, that 
“in the capture of Messrs. Mason and Sli- 
dell, aboard a British vessel. Capt. Wilkes 
had acted without any instructions from 
the government.” Hence, he said, the 
subject was free from the embarrassment, 
which might have resulied, if the act had 
been specially directed by them, and he 
considered it most prudent to enter upon 
no discussion of the subject, until the grownd 
taken by the British government should be 
made known, and that the discussion, if 
there should be one, should take place 
Washington. a The wbject of this fore- 
warning was plain. Mr. Seward was fix- 
ed in his purpose to have no war with 
England, and -had resolved, before hand, 
to yield to her demands, however dishon- 
orable and humiliating might be the posi- 
tion of the Northern peopleon the subjeet. 
‘But, in the meantime, Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, with their secretaries, were 


tlemen in cells of convicted felons.6|sent as prisoners'to Fort Warren, in the 
This was in alleged retaliation for the| harbor of Boston, and confined with other 


action of the Confederate Executive, 


distinguished gentlemen, among whom 


who had confined Fedesal officers, in juet| was Charles James Faulkner, the former 


rebuke to the cruelty of the North to South. 
ern privateersmen. A few Northern pa. 





American Minister to France, who had 
been arrested by the Lincoln government, 
almost immediately upon his arrival from 
his late mission. The course pursved 1o- 


Karl Russell, Lord Lyons and Mr. Seward. | W2rds him, was so marked by perfidy and 


Whig, January 4th, 1862. 








a Secretary Welles’ lerter, Nov. 30, 1862. @ Seward's Letters to Adams, November 


5 Examiner, December 20, 


30th, 196i. 















@ppressiun, that it must receive our special 
notice. 

Mr. Faulkner, after closing his mission 
at Parie, arrived in New York, on the 5th 
of August, 1851, en route to his residence 
in Virginia. On the following day, he pro- 
ceded direct to the City of Washington, to 
eettle his accounts, and to fulfil all those 
requirements, which etiquette and custom 
demand of ministers returning from the 
foreign service of the country. He was 
received with official courtesy at the Capi- 
tol, as he had been in New York, and, at 
his suggestion, was promptly furnished, 
through the Secretary of State, with the 
necessary passports to protect’him from 
annoyance in passing through the Federal 
military lines. Whilst engaged in the set- 
tlement of his accounts, he was perfidi- 


ously arrested, and lodged in the common 
jail of the city, thence transferred to the 


quarters of the 8th U. S. Infantry, and kept 
in solitary confinement for one month. 
From there he was removed to Fort La- 
fayette, and, subsequently, to Fort Warren, 
in Boston Harbour. The arrest and deten- 
tion of Mr. Faulkner, under these cireum- 
stances, produced a deep sense of indig- 
nation throughout the South, and plainly 
revealed to all men, the viclent and arbi- 
trary tendencies of the Federal adminis- 
tration. The act was strongly rebuked by 
‘the leading journals of Paris, where Mr. 
Faulkner’s oilicial condct and standing, 
were well known,a@ and President Davis, 
in his Message to Congress, held it up to 
the condemnation of the civilized world, 
as a striking illustration of the unserupu- 
lous and perfidious character of the Wash- 
ington government.6 A portion of the 
prostituted organs of the administration, 
sought to excuse or justify the outrage, by 
fabricating charges of complicity, on the 
part of Mr. Faulkner, with the Southern 
leaders, whilst yet acting as minister of the 
United States ; but these charges were so 
feebly sustained, and so obviously false, 
that they “were soog abandoned, and after 
five weeks imprisonment, Mr. Seward con- 
eeded, that the only grounds for these 


harsh proceedings were Mr. Faulkner's}, 





a La Presse, 30 Aout, 1861. F. Gaillardet. 
b Message of 18th of November, 1861. 
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Southern birth, and acknowledged South- 
ern opinions, and the belief that, if at lib- 
erty, be would, upon reaching home, * em- 
ploy bis influence and services on behalf 
of the rebellion.”a Upon these alleged 
apprehensions, as to what his future course 
might be, he was held in close confine 
ment for four months, and, in all probabil- 
ity, would have been so held during the 
war, but that it suited President Lincoln 
to consent to his discharge, in exchange for 
Hon. Alfred Ely, a member of Congress 
from the State of New York, whe, the pre- 
vious July, bad been captured on the bat- 
tlefield of Manassas. The exchange was 
made, at Richmond, on the 20th of De- 
cember. The return of Mr. Faulkner to 
the South, was signalized by marked exhi- 
tions of popular feeling, as he passed 
through Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 
and, particularly at the latter place. 
He was there met at the Rail Road Depot, 
by the Governor of the State, the Mayor of 
the City, and a large concourse of citizens, 
who, forming a procession, marched 
through the principal streets with music 
and flags, and, finally, conducted to the 
City Hall, where appropriate and patriotic 
addresses were made to the large as- 
semblaze. Thecpinion of Mr. Faulkner 
in opposition to the unconstitutional course 
of President Linceth and his party, had 
been freely and frankly avowed, in his 
diplomatic correspondence with the U, S. 
Government, 6 and Mr. Seward exhibited 
no very remarkable sagacity, in predicting, 
that if at liberty, he would engage actively 
in defence of the invaded States. Accord- 
ingly, before reaching his home in the va}- 
ley of Virginia, he tendered his services 
as a volunteer aid to Major General Jack- 
son, who was then starting upon an expe- 
dition to drive the Federal forces from 
Hampshire and Morgan; and when General 
Jackson was subsequently promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant General, and placed in 
command of a corps d’ armee, he selected 
Mr, Faulkner as his Adjutant General and 
Chief of Staff. 


a Lettér of Mr. Seward to Col. Burke, 
Commandant of Fort Lafayette, Septem- 
ber fith,.1861. 


b Dispatches. No. 90, 14th January, 1861. 
No. 117, April Sth, 1861. 
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We now return to Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell. They were hejd as captives for 
nearly two months, and both North and 
South hung with suspense tpon their fate. 
They bore their lot firmly—indeed often 
expressed joy that they were called to suf- 
fer for their country, and hope that her 
cause would be aided by the result. In 
the South, the interval was a season of 
earnest expectation. It was believed that 
Divine Providence was about to interfere 
for her deliverance, and to bring a power- 
ful ally w her side. by a war between 
England and the United States. Ht cannot 
be denied, that this delusive hope wrought 
injary to her cause, by exeiting false con- 
fidence, checking enbistments in the army, 
and weakening her energies for war. 

At length came the echo from across the 
Atlantic, not faint and broken as in nature, 
but loud, distinet, angry. The written re- 
ports of the Captain of the Trent and of 
Commander Williams, were soon in print 
and were received with indignation by the 
British public. Large meetings were held 
in the cities, and in many towns, and, 
while a few voices expressed doubt, the 
overwhelming majority démanded imme- 
diate reparation for the indignity offered to 
Britain’s flag. The specious arguments 
founded on some doubtful authorities, 
which declared that dispatehes and am- 
bassadors were contraband éf war, were 
swept away by the strong English common 
sense, which saw in this transaction, no- 
thimg except the facts that a British ship 
had received four passengers, in @ neutral 
port, to be carried to England, and that this 
ship had been arrested by shots across her 
bow on the high seas, herdecks invaded by 
armed men, from a Federal frigate, and 
these four passengers forcibly taken from 
her. This wasenough. The English min. 
istry promptly detei mined that the persons 
thus seized must be returned to their pro- 
tection, and @ suitable apology made for 
the aggression. Earl Russell communica- 
ted this decision to Lord Lyons, the British 
ambassador, in Washington.a And as it 
was by no means certain that a people who 
had shown the arrogant temper of the 





a Earl Russell's Letters to Lord Lyons, 
Nov. 30th, 1861. Whig, January 4th, 1863. 


North, would yield, England prepared fer 
war, by sending additiona! regiments, with 
artillery, and military stores to Canada, 
and increasing her war fleets in the Amez- 
ican Waters. 

At the same time, France sympathised 
actively with England, upon the question. 
M. Thouvenel wrote to M. Mereier, the 
French minister, at Washington, stating 
that the arrest of Messrs. Mason and Sli- 
dell, aboard the English packet, had pro- 
duced, in France, if not the same emotion 
as in England, at beast extreme astonish- 
ment and sensation, and that the impres- 
sion of the French public, as to its unlaw- 
fulness, had not been for an >nstant doubdt- 
ful. He then argued the internationa) 
question with ability, shoWing that by 
treaty and by express compact, the United 
States had agreed, with England and 
France, to treat persons and property 
aboard a neutral ship, as free from arrest, 
unless the persons could be brought under 
the treaty definition of “military people,” 
or unless the property was contraband of 
war; that Messrs. Mason and Slidell could 
not be brough? under either definition, and 
that there was no right to arrest them, as 
alleged bearers of dispatches from the en- 
emies of the United States, because they 
were received on board the Trent, in a 
neutral port, to be carried by a neutral 
ship to another neutral port, and the prin- 
ciples of law as to dispatches, could not 
apply tosuchacase. M. Thouvenel there- 
fore instructed M. Mercier to seize the first 
occasion of opening himself frankly to 
Mr. Seward, and if he asked it, to show 
him a copy of his dispatch.a The Eng- 
lish and French ambassadors commaunica- 
ted the views of their governments to Mr. 
Seward at nearly the same time. 

The decision of the Northern Secretary 
of State, was soon made known. It is im- 
possible to doubt, that from the moment 
when he ascertained what England de- 
manded, he had determined to yjeld to the 
demand. He addressed an elaborate let- 
ter to Lord Lyons, in which he argued the 
question at great length—seeking to main- 
tain four propositions. 1st. That the per- 





a M. Thouvenel’s Letter to M. Mereciex, 
December 3d, 1861. 
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sons of Messrs, Mason, Slidell, Macfarland 
and. Eustis and their supposed dispatches, 
were contrabandof war. 2d, That Capt. 
Wilkes lawfully stopped and searched the 
Trent for these contraband persons and 
dispatches. 3d, That he exercised this 
tight in a lawful and proper manner. 4th. 
That having found the contraband persons 
on board, and in presumed possession of 
the contraband dispatches, he hada right 
to capture the persons. Having establish- 
ed, to hig own satisfaction, thus much, ke 
proceeded to a fifth question, which was: 
Did Capt. Wilkes exercise the right of cap- 
ture in the manner allowed and recogni- 
zed by the law of nations? Upon this 
enquiry, Mr. Seward said, “It is just here 
that the difficulty ef the case begins.” As 
to the mode of proceeding when the un- 
lawful burthen sought to be arrested, con- 
sisted of contraband persons, he said the 
taw books were dumb. But he admitted 
that the principles of international law 
required that such a question should be 
submitted to judicial decision, that the 
captor must not be allowed to decide it on 
the neutral’s decks, that the persons alle- 
ged to be contraband might not be so, that 
they might be entirely innocent, and had 
a right to have the question adjudicated, 
that there would be no fairness or equality 
in permi‘ting the captor to be judge in the 
last resort, and also to execute his own 
judgment, without power of appeal, that 
“ very grave objections arise against such 
acourse. The captor isarmed: the ,neu- 
tral is unarmed. The captor is interested, 
prejudiced and perhaps violent; the neu- 
tral, if truly neutral, is disinterested, sub- 
dued and helpless. The tribunal is irre- 
sponsible, while its. judgment is carried 
into instant execution. The captured party 
is compelled to submit, though bound by 
no legal, moral or treaty obligation to ac- 
qnie:ce. Reparation is distant and prob- 
lematical and depends at last on the jus 

tice, magnanimity or weakness of the state 
in whose behalf and by whose authority, 
the capture was made.” Hence, Mr. Se- 
ward coneluded that Capt. Wilkes had not 
exercised his right of capture in the man- 
ner allowed and recognised by the law of 


nations, that he ought to have taken pos-| 


session of the Trent and brovght her to 


the United States for adjudication in the 
admiralty courts, and thatas he had not 
done so, his course was unlawful, and the 
demand of England for the restoration of 
the captured persons must be complied 
with. He added some explanations, which, 
by a favorabie interpretation, might be 
considered an apology, and concluded by 
saying, “The four persons in question, 
are held in military custody at Fort 
Warren, in the State of Massachusetts. 
They will be cheerfully liberated. Your 
Lordship will please indicate a time and 
place for receiving them.” @ 

Lord Lyons briefly replied, that he would 
forward the important communication te 
his govermment,and would, without delay, 
confer personally with Mr. Seward on the 
arrangements to be made for delivering 
the four gentlemen to him, in order that 
they might be again placed under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. In a short 
time, the British steam sloop of war, Ri- 
naldo, received the Confederate ministers 
and secretaries in the harbor of Boston, 
and ran out to sea ina storm of snow and 
sleet. She carried them safely to the naval 
station of the fleet to which she belonged, 
and within a few weeks, they had reached 
their posts of duty in London and Paris. 

Though Mr, Seward had, by his cautious 
and cunning policy, sayed the consistency 
of his own department, he had not relieved 
the Northern people from the withering 
contempt and humiliation brought on them 
by their conductin this matter. One week 
before the appearance of his letter, they 
were loud in defiance of England, and de- 
nounced all who advocated the surrender 
of the captives, yet when his decision was 
made, they sunk at once into silence and 
submission. National degradation was 
welcomed by them, if they could avert for- 
eign interference and destroy the South. 
Seward, in his letter, again suggested the 
falsehood so often uttered by him, by prom- 
ising a speedy end of the “ rebellion.” He 
said he would not surrender the captives, 
‘if the safety of the Union required. theiz 
detention, but “ihe effectual check and 
waning proportions of the existing insur- 
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rection, as well as the comparative unim- 
portance of the captnred persons them- 
selves,” forbade him to resort to that de- 
fence. This outpouring of baffled malice, 
excited only ridicule in view of the defiant 
front of the South, and of the fact that 
Lincoln’s government, had considered 
Messrs. Mason and Stidell as persons of 
so much importance, that they had set their 
whole blockading fleet, of a hundrg and 
fifty war vessels, on the look out for them, 
had violently and unlawfully seized them, 
on a neutral’s decks, had risked a war with 
2 mighty power by the act, and had, by an 
official statement, ceclared their eapture to 
ve “a great publie service !” 

The Confederate steamer, NWéhville, in 
which Messrs. Mason and Slidell had in- 
tended to embark, left Charleston, on the 
26th of October, and ran eut safely to sea, 
reaching the port of Nassau the night of| 
the same day. Here she found the steam 
ship, Fingal, from England, waiting a 
chance to run into a Southern port. Capt. 
Pegram obtained from her plentiful sup- 
plies of what his steamer needed. On 


the Sth of November, he left Nassau to’ 


cross the Atlantic. On the 19th, he fell in 
with, and captured the fine elipper ship, 
Harvey Birch, a packet owned by citizens 
of the United States, and plying between 
Havre and New York. After removing 
her crew and passengers, and some of the 
lighter articles of value, Capt. Pegram 
was compelled to burn her, as it was im- 
possible for him to send her to any port for 
condemnation. This was one more illus- 
tration of the unfortunate policy which 
had shut neutral ports and their admiralty 
tribunals, against marine prizes, taken in 
this war. On the 2ist of November, the 
Nashville arrived at Sonthampton, Eng- 
land. She needed repairs, and applied 
for permission from the government to 
havethem made. After due consideration, 
leave was given, but, at the same time, 
Capt. Pegram was informed that the neu- 
trality of England must be strictly obser- 
ved, that only such repairs would be al- 
lowed as were necessary to make his ship 
sea worthy, and that no additional arma- 
ment or arrangements to increase her 
efficiency, as a ship of war, would be al- 





Nashville was taken into dock for repairs, 
She jwas thus detained for nearly a month. 
In ‘he mean ime, the seizure of Messrs, 
Maspn and Skidell had occurred. England 
and |both sections of North America, were 
in a fever of excitement on the subject, 
and|the probability of a war involving 
Engfand with the United States, seemed so 
imminent, that Ceptain Pegram deemed it 
best|to await the result. 

After the Confederate ministers were 
released, and Mr. Mason reached London; 
Capt. Pegram was in frequent communica- 
tion| with him, and with the British admi- 
ralty. The repairs of the Nashville were 
neatly complete. Her presence at South- 
ampton was well known, and excited 
mudh discussion, and many good humored 
and| witty paragraplis in the English pa- 
perg. The United States corvette, Tusca- 
rora, Capt. Craven, carrying twenty guns, 
andlof nearly triple the force of the Nash- 
vill¢, appeared off the harbor of South- 
ampton, waiting for her intenced prey. 
Thq Nashville being ready for sea, Capt. 
Pegram notified the British admiralty of 
the|fact. Thereupon they gave notice to 
the|commander of the Tuscarora, that she 
wonkld not be allowed to leave for the 
perjod of twenty-four hours after the Nash- 
villp. To prevent any risk of a violation 
of this order, the British frigate; Shannon, 
stedmed up, and with guns shotted and 
crew ready for action at a moment’s warn- 
ing] lay along side the Tuscarora. On the 
3d jof February, 1862,-the Nashville got 
under way and steamed out to sea. Cap- 
tain Pegram was treated, during his deten- 
tion at Southampton, with much courtesy 
and kindness, both by the people and the 
gevernment of England, and bore testimo- 
ny to it in his report to his own govern- 
ment. a 

After getting well out upon the ocean 
the} great speed of the Nashville enabled 
hey to laugh at any efforts of the enemy to 
overhaul her. On the 20th of February, 
shq reached the port of St. George, in Ber- 
muda. After a few days of preparation, 
sh@ again ran out, andon the 26th, captur- 








4 Capt. Pegram’s MS. Official Report. 
Se¢retary Mallory, of the Confederate Na- 
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ed and burned thé brig Gilfillan, owned by 
Northerners. On the 28th, she was ap- 
proaching the harbor of Beanfort, in North 
Carolina. One of the blockading war 
ships hove in sight. Capt. Pegram, with 
equal boldness and suecess, adopted a 
skilful manceuvre to escape her. He ran 
under full steam directly for her, with the 
United States flag flying; the Federal ship 
was satisfied and inactive; when broad 
off the channel and passing the blockader, 
. the Nashville changed ber course, hoisted 
the Confederate flag, at fore and peak, and 
sped -like an arrow through the water. 
The blockader awoke, fired some wild 
shots, and made vain pursuit. The Nash- 
ville was soon beyond her reach and safely 
anchored in Beaufort harbor. 

For the defence of James river, the 
steamers. Yorktown and Jamestown had 
been converted into armed ships. The 
first received the name of the “ Patrick 
Henry,” was defended by an iron clad bul- 
wark in front, and armed with six guns, 
two of them being pivots and all smooth 
bores. She was commanded by Comman- 
der John R. Tucker. She twice engaged 
the enemy daring this year, once on the 
14th of September, when she ran down 
near Newport’s News, and, by a few well 
directed shots, drove back a large three 
masted propeller, which was making her 
way up the river, The other oceasion, 
was on the 2nd of December, when she 
fought a flotilla of gun-boats and tugs, for 
two hours, at a point some miles above 
Newport’s News, and drove them down 
the river with loss, her own damage being 
the splintering of her pilot house by a 
shell, and the slight wounding of two of 
her crew.a 

The Jamestown was wholly without 
armor, and carried but two guns—smooth 
bore pivots, She was commanded by 
Lieut. J. Nicholson Barney. These two 
steamers effectually guarded the James, 
from Mulberry Island upwards, and held 
themselves in readiness to take partin a 
naval’ conflict now approaching, which 
opened a new era in the Listory of the 
warfare of the sea. 

Thus we have traced the naval events 





~ a MS. Reports of Commodore Tucker, in 


of the year succeeding the opening of Mr 
Lincoln's ill.omened and most unhappy 
administration. They had fallen far below 
the expectations of the North. With pow- 
erful ships and unlimited supplies, they 
had succeeded in capturing only two points 
on the Southern coast, the one a sand 
bank, which they were themselves com- 
pelled to abandon, the other a harbor, de: 
fended by two feeble forts, and opening to 
the captors no city or town of importance. 
Their blockade had been inefficient, and 
while it had certainly diminished the 
quantity and increased the cost of needed 
supplies for the South, it had also devel- 
oped her manufactures and helped her 
along the rugged path to independence. 
On the other hand, the Confederates, with 
the secantiest naval resources, had exhibit- 
ed surprising vigor and success. Their 
privateers and cruizers had, for a time, 
almost driven Northern vessels from their 
wonted channels of trade, had increased 
the rate of marine insurance, and induced 
shippers to prefer the bottoms of every 
other nation to those of New England and 
New York. Their only serious assault had 
resulted in disaster and defeat to the ene- 
my’s squadron, and their authorities were 
encouraged to proceed with enterprizes, 
which were yet to result in some of the 
most daring, destructive and successful 
naval combats the world has ever known. 


CHAPTER IX. 


West Virginia—Confederate misfortunes in 
the North West—Importance of South 
Western Virginia—Mineral and ag.ricul- 
tural wealth—Danger of invasion—Gen- 
erals from civil life—Gen. Wise— Gen. 
Floyd—Course of George W. Summers— 
Greenbrier County—-Patriotism—Gene- 
ral Wise’s call for volunteers—Marches 
to the Kanawha—Battle of Scarey Creek 
—Major George S. Patton—Federals de- 
feated—Danger of Wise’s position—He 
retreats—General Tox enters Charleston 
—Camp Chase in Ohio—Inhuman treat- 
ment of Southern prisoners—General 
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from Lewisburg—Wise follows—Aflair 
at Toney’s—Floyd crosses the Gauley 
at Carnifax Ferry—Battle of Cross Lanes 
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Gauiey, River-—Federals, repulsed with 
heavy, loss—Their official. reports— Gen. 

_ Floyd re-crosses the Gauley—Rosecrans 
crossesand follows---Differences between 
Generals Floyd and Wise—Movements 
is the Alleganies—General Lee reaches 
Valley Mountain: with his army—Strate- 
gy. to.dislodge the enemy—Causes of its 
failure—Lee joins Floyd and Wise—Ros- 
crans retreats from Sewell’s Mountain— 
Floyd marches to Cotton Hill—Annoys 
the enemy—Heevy force advances on 
him—His successful retreat—Gen. Hen- 
ry R. Jackson—Battle of Greenbrier 
Mountain—Enemy repulsed—-Capture of 
Guyandotte by the Confederates—Battle 
of Allegany Mountain—Collonel Edward 
Johnson-—-Bloody conflict—-Potomac 
lines--MeCletlan inactive--Evansport bat- 
teries—-Washington bleckaded—-A flair 
at Lewinsville—Confederates form their 
front on Centreville—Battle of Leesburg 
—Slaughter of the Federals—Skirmish 
at Harper’s Ferry—Affair at Dranesville 
—At Romney—Genera! Thomas J. Jack- 
son—Bath Expedition—Federals retreat 
from Romney—Winter closes the cam- 
paign—Review. 





The great mineral and agricultural 
wealth of Western Virginia, combined 
with her political importance, induced 
earnest exertions on the part both of the 
North and South for military control ef 
this region. We have seen, that early in 
the war, the State government and after- 
wards the Confederate authorities, sought 
to keep back invaders from the North 
West, but the Southern arms in that sec- 
tion of the State were unfortunate, partly 
because irresistible numbers bore upon 
them, but chiefly because traitors were 
numerous and ever ready to bafile their 
efforts, reveal their plans, and expose the 
weak points of their positions. After the 
eapture of Col. Pegram’s forces and the 
retreat of Gen. Garnett’s army, the coun- 
ties substantially composing the North 
West, were, for.a time, left to the undis- 
turbed contro! of the enemy. 

Bat the South Western part of the State, 
was true to her duty, and excited the 
watchful solicitude of the Confederate gov- 
ernment. This region was, in many re- 
spects, of vital value. The line of the 
Lynchburg hnd Tennessee Rail Road ran 
through it, by which Virginia, Tennessee 
and Mississippi, were connected, andalong 
whieh not only troops, but supplies, provi- 


stantly passing. Salt works of great ex- 
tent and productiveness, had been long 
established on the Kanawha river, and in 
other parts of this section, which were 
becpming, every day, more valuable, as 


other supplies of this precious article grew 








corn were yearly gathered from the 
s, and fine horses and beef cattle were 
yielded in great numbers. The mostsaga- 
cious public men of the South, felt that 
the| loss of this section would inflict a 
heavy blew upon the prospects of the 
young Confederacy. Yet the danger of its 
hostile occupation was extreme. The State ° 
of Dhio, skirted the Western border of 
Virginia for two hundred and seventy 
miles, separated only by a river easily 
crossed and navigable in all this distance 
for|steamboats. From the Ohio, the Kan- 
a river penetrated deeply into the 
e, and although not navigable by steam 











ive entrance to an invading army, and 
transport their supplies. From this lineas 
se, it was not difficult to project col- 
umins of invasion to the vulnerable points 
of the South West, and, unless successfully 
met, to seize the line of the rail road, eut 
off} Eastern Virginia from Tennessee, and 
possess the treasures of salt, lead, nitre, 
cattle and wheat which were essential to 
thé Southern cause. 

he prominent men of Virginia, felt 
depp anxiety to prevent such a catastrophe. 
Two of her most conspicuous citizens 
wére in a special manner earnest in efforts 
tofvert it. They were not mihtary men 
by| education and profession, but in the day 
of| danger, when the whole structure of 
the public life assumed, of necessity, mar- 
tial forms, they sought the army as the 
méans of serving their country. These 
m¢r were Henry A. Wise, and John B. 


® policy of giving important military 
ands to civilians, was a subject. of 
grave consideration with the Southern 





sions, arms end ammunition, were con- 


It excited much debate in the 
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daily’ press, during the first year of the} 
war. Many of the newspapers openly 
ridiculed the idea, that thorouglily trained 
soldiers, were the best men to lead the 
Southern armies. Superficial criticism and 
impatient ignorance, found fault with the 
strategy of West Point. They insisted 
that it led to fatal delays and ruinous cau- 
tion, that its advocates instead of showing 
energy, and rushing at once upon the ene: 
my, used the spade more than the musket; 
retreated when they ought to advance, 
evacuated positions which they ought to 
liold, and lost opportunities which would 
have led on to fortune. But the experi- 
ence of severe and sanguinary campaigns, 
has led to different conclusions: The great 
thilitary mind, who wielded the chief 
swort the Sonth, With the heroic and 
skilful generals, assembled around him, 
would not jeopard the life of their young 
country, by entrusting her gallant sons to 
untrained leaders. They knew that war 
Was a science of two thousand years of 
development. The North gave full scope 
to the policy of appointing politicians to 
high commands in her armies, and cer- 
tainly the result has not been stich as‘ to 
éncourage the practice. President Davis 
early adopted acareful and discriminating 
course on the subject, and adhered to it 
With steadiness, amid all changes of public 
opinion. - He selected as his chiefs of 
corps, divisions and even brigades, men 
whom he knew to be thoroughly educated 
as soldiers, and believed to be possessed 
of military genius. He did not, however, 
entirely exclude civilians. He appointed 
them with caution, and with a view, not 
merely to their political prominence, but 
to their martial aptitude and power to 
conimand men. The experience of the 
war compels the admission, that his whole 
view of this question was substantially 
sound. 
Henry A. Wise, had never studied, pro- 
fessionally, tactics, or engineering, or gun- 
nery, or the complicated art of using ef- 
fectively great bodies of armed men. But 
he was brave, prompt, energetic, full of 
love for his country, and of zeal for her 
service. He was commissioned as Briga- 
dier General by the Confederate War De- 
partment, early in June, 1861, and authori- 
zed to raise a brigade of volumteers, with 


~ 


the forms of a legion, and’ to embrace 
infantry, artillery and cavalry, but the 
mounted men were not to exceed five 
hundred in number.a He immediatety 
issued a call, urgent and patriotic. Its 
spirit appeared in its words: “I invite and 
implore volunteers to join me immediately, 
with such clothing as they have, bringing 
all the powder, lead, bullet-moulds, per- 
cussion caps, swords, pistols and bowie 
knives they can get. Come one, come all, 
at once to me at Richmond.” 

“J call upon all to enlist during the war; 
upon those who will not enlist forthe war, 
to enlist for not less than twelve months; 
upon any who will not enlist for twelve 
months, to do service at least for three 
months.” 

*“ Come quickly and follow me to mect 
the invaders before they tread a step far- 
ther upon the soil of this commonwealth. 
They must be expelled o: we are dishon- 
ored and destroyed!’’b 

Intending to meet the threatened ad- 
vance of the Federals into Western Virgi- 
nia, General Wise established recruiting 
offices in that region, and called for volun- 
teers. But even before his appointment, 
movements had commenced in the coun- 
ties lying between the North West proper, 
and the line of the Tennessee rail road, to 
organize their forces and prepare for the 
coming conflict. 

George W. Summers was a prcminent 
public man from Charleston, Kanawha 
County. He had been a devoted friend of 
the Union, and we have seen that he was 
one of the commissioners to the Peace 
Conference in Washington, by which Vi:- 
ginia sought to heal the rupture between 
North and South. He voted against the 
ordinance of secession, both in the Con- 
vention and at the polls. On returning 
home, he viewed with profound sorrow, 
the measures of Lincoln, by which war 
was inaugurated. Looking to the local 
connections and interests of the Kanawha 
district, in which was his home, he put 
forth an address to her people, in which 
he expressed the hope and belief, that 





a Adj. Gen. Cooper’s order, June 3rd? 
1861. 





b Whig, June 6th. 
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Western Virginia would not become the 
theatre of military operations. He declare 
that the Virginia authorities were commit- 
ted against the policy of waging a war of 
invasion, and would act only on the defen- 
sive. He stated, farther, that the Federal 
government professed its purpose to be, to 
hold the property it claimed, to execute its 
venue laws, and to suppress combina- 
tions against those laws, and that it denied 
any intention to wage a general war, for 
the subjugation of States. He declared, 
therefore, that if there was any truth in 
these professions, the United States could 
have no temptation to invade Western 
Virginia, beeause she had no forts, arsenals, 
navy yards or other public property within 
her limits, to become subjects of contro- 
versy, end no custom-house, except at 
Wheeling, as to which there was “no 
likelihood of any difficulty-” _He denoun- 
ced, with scorn and ridicule, the idea that 
any portion of the people of the Kanawha 
region, desired that Federal troops should 
be sent among them for their protection. 
He claimed that the people of this region, 
had recorded their votes at the polls, as 
freemen, and when called on to act, would 
act as became them. And as to the hypo- 
critical and false offers of protection, made 
by the Federal powers, under pretence 
whereof they were preparing to send 
armies from Ohio into Virginia, he declar- 
ed, with emphasis, “We neither ask nor 
need such protection, and any attempt to 
afford it, would be regarded in the light of an 
iavasion, and would most likely unite all 
classes in its repulsion. All we ask is to 
Let the military forces on 
either side of the Ohio, so far as there are 
any, remain on their own soil, and let their 
mission be to preserve the peace and quiet 
of the border, not to irritate or invite to 
violence.” a 

Such were the views of this able and 
influential Western man. He was honest 
and patriotic, but, unhappily, his mind was 
yet filled with the lovely vision of the 
Union, as it had been in purer days, and 
as it was in the intent of its architects. 
He had not penetrated all the depths of 





a Address to the voters of Kanawha, &c., 



















selfishness, fanaticism and duplicity of the 
Nowthern character, and learned that a 
unipn between such people and the South; 
wa} to her acon8tant degradation. Butas 
sooh as he saw clearly the intention of the 
Nosthern leaders to invade the valley of 
the|Kanawha, his course became firm and 
deciided. 

e personally urged Col. C. Q. Tomp- 
kins, of Gauley Mount, an officer of mili- 
tary education and experience, to come to 
rleston and organize the volunteer 
for¢e of the region as rapidly as possible. 
Major George S. Patton, a graduate of the 
Virginia Military Academy, was a resident 
of Charleston, and embarked at once and 
with great zeal and success in the duty of 
forming the men into companies, battalions 
and regiments, an@ drilling them for ser- 
vice. When several hundred volunteers 
were assembled, Mr. Summers delivered 
an eloquent add.ess to them, urging them 
to perfect their organization, and to resist, 
to the uttermost, the threatened invasion 
from Ohio.a Col. Tompkins urged on the 
molvement with skill and vigor, giving in- 
structions to the recruiting officers, through 
whole Kanawha and Greenbrier dis 
tridt, and very soon a considerable body 
of volunteers were ready for the field. 
l.hough the people of this region were 
not so deeply interested in slavery, as the 
East and Seuth, yet their conduct threugh- 
oul the revolution, proved that they were 
unjted in heart and mind with their South- 
ern brethren. The course of the people of 
Greenbrier, may be held as a fair indica- 
tion of the prevalent sentiments of the 
district of which she was the centre. Pre- 
vigus to the war proclamation of Lincoln, 
the secession of Virginia, she was 
rmly in favor of the Union, but from 
the moment when the ordinance which 
separated Virginia from the North, -was 
pagsed by the Convention, she threw her- 
self, with hearty zeal, into the Southern 
mdvement. Out of her voting population 
of| eighteen hundred, only one hundred 
ani ten voices were heard against the or 
dijvance. In her town of Lewisburg, vo- 
me five hundred, not one vote was cast 
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ngainst it.a At the May term, 1861, her 
County Court yoted ten thousand dollars to 
equip her volunteers and provide for the 
families of such as needed it; at the June 
term, the sum was increased to $22,000, 
making a tax of forty cents on each hun- 
dred dollars of taxable property, aud no 
tax was ever more cheerfully paid. Her 
women were indefatigable in patriotic toil, 
using their needles for preparing knapsacks 
and clothing for her soldiers, and by regu- 
lar organization, providing hospitals, me- 
dicines and tender nufses for the sick and 
wounded. Lewisburg was, for some time, 
the central point of rendezvous for the 
Wise Legion, and her hospitable people 
often fed whole regiments from their pri- 
vate stores, and on one occasion, when an 
unexpected march to the Gauley was 
ordered to reinforce Col. Tompkins, they 
cooked and sent into the commissary 
stores, a voluntary offering of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of baked bread, besides a 





Jarge supply of cooked meats—a stock so 
bountiful as to furnish all that the soldiers 
needed for their advance. 

The personal courage and endurance of 
the volunteers of this region, were conspic- 
nous not only in the battles and skirmishes 


ef their own mountain country, but on}: 


nearly every field of the war. At Manas- 
eas, James Gilkeson, of Greenbrier, char- 
ged a battery, with his comrades of the 
27th regiment, and when their flag-bearer 
fell, he seized the banner, and, declaring 
aloud his purpose to plant it on the ene- 
mry’s guns, he rushed forward, amid a 
tempest of balls, sprang upon a cannon, 
waved his flag in tiumph, and fell, mor- 
tally wounded, in the moment when the 
battery fell into the hands of his compan- 
ions. Men of like” stamp were found in 
numbers in the regiments under Jackson, 
Wise, Floyd, Loring and other leaders of 
the Confederate armies. 

Nevertheless, it is true, that the number 
of volunteers from Western Virginia, was 
never so great, in the ratio of population, 
as from the valley and the Eastern parts 
ef the State. Two causes worked this 
result: first, many of the people wished, 
if posible, to save their section from the 





horrors of war, and hoped to do so by de- 
clining to take up arms: second, the num- 
be: of slaves being smali, the white men, 
to a great extent, were personal laborers 
in agriculture, and could not, without 
much inconvenience and loss, leave their 
farms. This deficiency in numbers, was 
severely felt by the Southern generals, 
who, in the early part of the war, were 
seldom able to meet the teeming masses of 
the North with a proportion of more than 
one to five. 

Early in July, General Wise gathered 
his legion in and near Lewisburg, and 
assumed command of the Southern troops 
of Greenbrier and the surrounding coun- 
ties. His whole number did not exceed 
two thousand, seven hundred infantry, 
eight hundred cavalry, and three compa- 
nies of artillery. He had with him, Cole. 
Henning:en and Frank Anderson, who 
had been daring adventurers with General 
Walker in his expeditions to Central Amer- 
ica, five companies of cavalry, under Jen- 
kins of Kanawha, and Caskie of Richmond, 
Western troops under Tompkins and Pas- 
ton, and an infantry company—the Rich- 
mond Blues. under his own gallant son, 
O. Jennings Wise. 


Aware that the enemy’s approach would 
be up the Kanawha, General Wise moved 
with his force to Gauley Bridge, and 
thence to Charleston, the principal town 
of that part of Virginia, situated on the 
Kanawha, at the mouth of the Elk, and 
thirty-two miles below the mouth of the 
Gauley. Partof his forces were advanced 
some miles down the Kanawha, and others 
were employed in scouting, driving off 
marauding parties of the enemy, arresting 
known traitors and gathering supplies for 
the army. 

On the 8th of July, the Federal General, 
J. D. Cox, croaséd the Ohio river, at Point 
Pleasant, with about four thousand infan- 
try, four pieces of artillery and a body of 
cavalry, and advanced, without opposition, 
along the road skirting the Kanawha river. 
to Pocatalico Creek, (generaliv called Poca,) 
which empties into the Kanawha, sixteen 
miles below Charleston. His march om 
the land, was accompanied by steamboats 
on the river, which not only transported 





a MS: mem. of Thos. Mathews, Esq. 


his supplies with esse and advaniage, bm 
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enabled him, at his .pleasure, to |throw| 
bodies of his troops to either side jof the 
Kanawha.a A detachment from the main 
force, made a detopr to Ripely, in Jackson 
county, thirty miles from Charleston. 
Hearing of their qutrages, and especially 
that they were Bs Pa an oath of alle- 
giance to Lincoln’s government, from the 
people, Gen. Wise sent the Richmond 
Blues to the scene. After a hot pursuit, 
they got within long range of the enemy, 
and fired a single volley, which | killed 
and wounded eight of their number. The 
rest retreated in haste to the main body.d 
A dashing cavalry scout was made by 
Wise’s Aid de Camp, Col. Clarkson, who 
attacked the enemy’s horse, on a nan 
side, above the mouth of Poca Creek, kill- 
éd one, wounded eight, and drove them 
in confusion almost to their camp, having 
himself only one man slightly wounded. c 

These small affairs were immediately 
followed by an advance of the enemy and 
a sharp engagement. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
hemmmateteht dh —poedeeiamnna 


ENGLAND'S NEUTRALITY. 
A PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE. 
With Notes: By a Confederate Reporter. 


This poem was written originally for the 
Southern Illustrated News, by John R. 
Thompson, Esq. It was copied inp the 
London Punch, from which it was .trans- 
ferred to the Wilmington Journal. _Many 
errors had crept into it during its trav- 
els back and forth upon salt water. 
To correct these errors and to preserve.an 
excellent good ia it is republished 
here.—Epb. Muss. 


All ye who wih credulity the —- 
hear of Fancy, 

Or yet pursue with eagerness’ Hope’ s wild 
extravagancy, 
“Who dream that Englend -soon wil drop 
cher long miscalled Neutrahi 
»And-give us, with a dnasegiodenlsiie ehand 
_ of Nationality. 








a MS, narrative from Col. Geo. S Bs Basie, 


6 Letters in Enquirer, Jnly } » Dis- 
patch, July 13th. 


Read, as we give, with little fault of state- 
ment or ‘omission, . 
The next debate in Parliament on Southern 
Recognition ; 
They’re all so much alike, infeed, thatone 
can write it off, I see, 
A} truly as - Times Report, without the 





gift of prophecy. | 

| | 
Not yet, not pet to interfere does England 
see occasion, 
Byt treats our good Gomutiestonse with 
coolness and evasion; | 
Such coolness in the premises that nam 
"tis refrigerant 
To think that two long years ago she called 
usa belligerent. 


But further iene Street is dumb, the 
Premier deaf to reason, 

Ap deaf as is the Morning Post, both inand 
out of season ; 

The working men of Lancashire are all 
reduced to beggary, 

Aind yet they will not listen unto Roebuck 
or to Gregory. 


~ 
- 


Or any he man,” to-day, who counsels 

interfering, 

hile all who speak on t’ other side obtain 
a ready| hearing— 

7 par exemple Mr. Bright, that pink of all 
| propriety, 

at meek and mild disciple of the blessed 
Peace Society. 





“Why, let ’em fight,” says Mr.. Bright, 

“these Southerners, I hate em, 

Alnc hope the Black Republicans will.sqon 

exterminate ’em ; 

If Freedom can’t Rebellion ¢rush, pray tell 
me what’s the use of her ?” 

nd.so he chuckles ocr the fray as glee 
fully as Lucifer. 





ough of him—an abier jman demands 
our close attention— 
he Maximus Apolio of strict. Non-Inter- 
ventton—— 
ith. pitiless severity, though decorous.and 
calm his tone, 
Thus speaks the “old man| eloquent,” the 










¢ Letter of L. Dispatch, July wat 
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puiesant Earl of Palmerston, 
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England’s Neutrality. | 


* 





‘“‘ What though the Jand run red with blood, ) 
what though the lurid flashes 

Of cannon light, at dead of night, a mourn- 
ful heap of ashes 

Where many an ancient mansion stood 
what though the robber pillages 

The sacred home, the house of God, in 
twice a hundred villages— 


“ What though a fiendish nameless wrong 
that makes revenge a duty 

{: daily done,” (Oh Lord, how long!) “ to 
tenderness and beauty ?”’ — 

(And who shall tell, this deed of hell, how 
deadlier far a curse it is 

Than eyen pulling temples down and 
burning universities?) 


“ Let arts decay, let millions fall, fer aye 
eet Freedom perish, 

With all that in the Western World-men 
fain weuld love and cherish, 

Let Universal Ruin there become a sad ‘Re- 
ality : 

We cannot swerve, we must preserve our 
"oro Neutrality.” 


| 


Ob Pam! Oh Pam! hast ever read what’s 
writ in Holy Pages, 

How Bl¢ssed the Peace-makers are, God’s 
Children of the Ages ? 

Perhaps| you think the promise sweet was 
nothing but a platitude ; 

Tis clear that you have no concern in that 
Divine beatitude. 






But “ hear! hear! hear!” another peer, that 
mighty man of muscle, 

Is on his legs, what slender pegs! “ye no- 
ble|Earl” of Russell: 

Thus: might he speak, did net of speech 
his |shrewd reserve the folly see, 

Ana thts unfold the subtle. plan of Eng- 
lan{l’s secret policy. 


“John Bright was right, yes, Yet. ‘em fight, 


these fools across the water, 

Tis nodffair’at all of ours, their Carnival 
of slaughter ; 
The Chtistian world, indeed, may say’we 
ought not to-allow it, sirs, 





“Bot still) tis music in’ our ears, this roar of 


“A wotd or two of sympathy; that costs us 

not a penny, ' 

We give the gallant Southerners, the few 

against the many; 

We say their noble fortitude: “ final tri- 

umph presages, 

And praise in Blatkwood's Sappistie Jeff. 
Davis and his messages | 


“Of course we claim. the shining fame of 
glorious Stonewall Jackson, 

Who typifies the English race, a sterling 
Anglo-Saxon ; 

To bravest song his deeds belong, to Clio 
and Melpomene”— 

(And why not fora British earensp demand 
the Chickahominy'*) 


“But for the cause in Which he féll we 
cannot lift a finger, 

*Tis idle on the question any longer here 
to linger ; 

'Tis true the South “has freely bled, her 

sorrows are Homeric, oh! 

Her case is like to ‘his of old who journey- 

ed-unto Jericho— | 
| | 

“The thieves have stripped and bruised, al- 

though asyet they have not bourd her; 

We'd like to see her Slay ’em all to right 

and left around her; 

We shouldn’t’cry in Parliament if" Bee 
should ‘cross ‘the’Raritan, 

But England never yet was known to play 
the (Good Samaritan. | 

| 

“ And so we pass the other ~~ and leave 
them: to their glory, 

To give new proofs..of wnanliness, new 
scenes for song and story ; 

These honeyed words of compliment may 
possibly bamboozle ’em, — a 

But ere jwe intervetie, You know, we'll see 
"em in—Jerusalem. 


“ Yes, ldt ’em figtit, till both ar¢ brought to 
hopeless desolation, 

Till wolves troop round the cottage door, 
‘imone and'tethernation, — 

Till, worn and broken down, the'South 
shalk prove ne more refractory, 


A « eats up the-silentdooms of every 
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“Till bursts no- more the cotton boll o’er 
fields of Carolina, | 

And fills with snowy flosses the dusky 
hands of Dinah; 

Til) war has dealt its final blow, and Mr. 
Seward’s knavery 

Has put an end in all the land to Freédom 
and to Slavery : 


“The grim Bastille, the rack, the wheel, 
without remorse or pity, ’ 

May flourish with the guillotine in every 
Yankee city, 

No matter should old Abe revive the bra- 
zen bull cf Phalaris, 

*Tis no concern at all of ours”—(sensation 
jn the galleries.) 


“So shall our ‘ merry England’ pa on 


trans-Atlantic troubles, | 

While India on her dis.ant plains her crop 
of cotton doubles ; 

And as long as North or South shall show 
the least vitality, 

We cannot swerve, we must preserve our 


rigorous neutrality.” 


Your speech, my lord, might well become 
a Saxon legi<lator, 

When the “fine old English gentleman” 
lived in a state of nater’, 

When vikings quaffed from human skulls 
their fiery draughts of honey mead, 

Long, !ong before the barons bold met ty- 
rant John at Runnymede— 


But ’tis a speech so plain, my lord, that all 
may understand i‘, | 

And so we quickly turn again to fight the 
Yankee bandit, 

Convinced that we shall fairly win at last 
onr nationality, 

Without the help of Britain’s arm,| in epite 
of her neutrality. 


= nnn SEB 900 
AGNES. A NOVEL. 
BY PILIA. 


CHAPTER XXV. 





It was bright and sunshiny the (slowing | | 


Sunday. . The Boulevards anid principal 
streets were thronged With people, pouring 


in Panis, the| Féte of Napoledn I. The old 
soldiers from “Les Invalides,” marched, 
early in the morning, to the lofty mone- 
ment erecte{l to the great Emperor, and 
hang their wreaths of immartelles on the 
iron railing, (which surrounds the base of 
the column.| All was zaietly and bustle ; 
there were crowds of loungets in the cafe's 
ahd the chairs by the side-walks, were 
filled with jmerry, gossiping people, and 
there was, allso, to be a grand illumination 
that night. 
|It was half past ten, wh¢n Mr. Murray 
drove up in|his carriage, to take Agnes to 
the American chapel, considering it best for 
of walking to ri .e through 














streets. They drove through 
some of the| less frequented streets, avoid- 
of the greater |thorougl fares. 
The congregation was already assembled, 
and the seryice begun soon | after they en. 
tered. Agnes svon forgot ali but the sol- 
emn worshijp, to which shé had| been so 
long a stranger, and in whith, for the fixet 
time in her |life, she fully antl remains 
ly -sympathized and joinéd: The rich 
tones of hey magnificent voice, adiled force 
aind volumd to the canticles and| chanted 
Psalms. Sdime persons eveh turned to see 
whence the sounds ‘proceeded, but Agnes 
was not awpre of it; her whole heart wae 
in the service, and she knelt by Mr. Mur- 
ray’s side, jin the reception of the Holy 
Communioy} ; the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, her} heart breathing supplications 
for all so dear to her; her] Auas Eleanor, 
Mrs. Elmsworth, and, above ail, for Ro- 
bert. It was such a comfort to pray for 
him at thatholy tine. The sweetest peace 





fell upon her soul. She ‘rose from her 
nees strengthened, comforted ; anc it was 
with the calm smile of peace unutterable, 
hat she extended her hand to Mr. Murray, 
nd thank 
lege she lhad just enjoyed through his 
indness. 
hem, and they both felt it to bé so. Mr. 
urray, with a thrill of joy, whi¢h he sup- 
sressed, ap selfish, and Agnes, with the 


in | 
Iness of a sister’s love. 


d him for the inestimable priv- 


rove along the names des 


out in one continuous stream, to| @e the| the monunjent of Napoleon L., aind thenee 





military procession. It wasn festival dsy 











It was a new bond betweerw 


Rivolis, they saw, standing ate 
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_ birth and liberal education, te a respecta- 


| ged to abs 
| of a very black and mysterious transaction, 
| in consequence of which a young Eriglish 
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the door of a café, Mr. Elmsworth vests 
Count Serimia. Mr. Murray lifted his hat 
in reply t Mr. Elmsworth’s salutation. 
Agnes shrpnk back into the corner of the 
carriage. |The sight of Serimia was ex- 
ceedingly painful to her at that moment. 
Mr. Murrty looked earnestly cut of the 
carriage Window, then drew his head in 
and said : ’ 

“T regret to see Mr. Elmsworth often 
accompanied by the person now with him. 
A man, who, though entitled, by his noble 


ble position in society, has long ago for 
feited all claims to be received by gentle- 
men or man of honour.” 

*“ You speak of Count Serimia?”’ asked 
Agnes. 

“TI do! ] have wondered how and where 
Mr. Elmsworth formed snch an acquain- 
tance. This man has been for years a 
hanger on gt Baden Baden, and the lowest 
gambling galoons of Paris. - He was‘obli- 
nt himself last year, on account 












nobleman |ost his life. The other parties 
were arrested, I believe—but Serimia es- 
caped, and} at the time of the trial, one of 
the principal witnesses could not be found 
else it is Supposed it would have gone 
hard with |Serimia. Meny said, that the 
man, who was the principal witness, had 
been made| way with or spirited off—per- 
haps to Se fitnia’s estate in Sicily. Atany 
rate, he was not. forthcoming, and has 
never been| heard of since. I know the 
police have had an eye on Serimia ever 
since.” 

Agnes explained how they had met 
Count Serimia on the vessel, coming over, 
and her uncle’s infatuation in regard to 
him. 


Mr. Murta 









listened, with ill-suppressed 





ed herself jo endure, for her poor aunt’s 
sake—and he only vowed to put an end to 
it in somp way. “Edward Graham’s 
daughter, f¢rced to receive and Bear with 
the attentions of such a vile debauchee as 
Serimia ! the thought was umendurable!” 

Mr. Murtay bade Agnes good day, at the 
door cf her hotel, and drove home, think- 
ing what means he should adopt to put a 
stop to Seritmia’s intimacy. He feared if 
he went direct to Mr. Elmsworth, that 
gentleman hvould regard it as impertinent 
interferenc¢ on his part—and any coolness 
there, wouljl shut the door of communica- 


tion betwed 
made up | 


n the ladies and himself. He 
is mind to see Serimia—and 


either to bul or frighten him off their track. 
The first wis easier to do, than the second, 
for Mr. Muirray knew Serimia wi physi- 
cally no coward. He was very didagreea- 
bly surprised to find, lying on his table, 
when he reached his lodgings, some letters 
placed thers by his courier, during) his ab- 
sence, at ¢hurch, which demaintort his 
immediate presence in England, on some 
business egnnected with Mrs. Hudson’s 





estate, and} involvlag a large amount of 


money, invested, by his advice, for Eliza- 
beth, in st¢cks and other securities. He 


»| saw at oncd, that he would be obliged io 


leave Paris ‘the next morning for Londo». 
Some of his'agents had failed, and he fear- 
ed the settl¢ment, so important to his G God- 
daughter's ia materests, might be troublesome 
and intricaie. “Go he must, there was no 
help for it! He sat for some time, after 


reading th 
in thought. 
bable that 


delighted Wi 


before he c 
back as sq 


h unwelcome letters, absorbed 
, He considered it was impro- 
\Mr. Elmsworth, who seemed 
ith Paris, would quit that city 
duld return. He would hasten 
m as possible. In the mezn 





time, he d 
or best for 







pbted whether it would be wise 
im to see, or write to Serimic, 


Agnes’ carefully guarded 


d more than she meant for 
by the very care she took to 
intense feelings of annoyance 
he experienced towards her 
uncle’s favorite companion. He set his 






ful questions, he drew from 
ary witness, some glimmering 


idea of the daily persecution she compell- 





You. XXXVII—42 





werning hith to desist from his impertinexct 
intrusion ufion Agnes’ privacy—that might 
rouse him th use more dangerous and dis- 
honorable means to attain his ends, what- 
ever they night be. Mr. Murray knew 
perfectly well what an aah man 
he had to deal with, and how necessary it 
was to prodéed with caution, if he desired 
to baffle hi Suddenly rising and ringing 
his bell, he Nesired his courier to come to 
him. “ Ant)nio” soon presented himself 
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before his employer. Antonio was a a 
lanese, bad the dark hair and flashing eyes 
of an Italian, but a broad, almost squarely 
formed face, with a heavy heard and long 
moustache, which as well as his original 
jet black hair, was thoroughly mingled 
with grey. He Jooked older than os Mur- 
ray, but was strong and muscular, showing 
great vigour and powerful sinews, in his 
rather short, stout frame. Mr. Murray 
motioned him to close the door, and to 
take a chair near him. Then addressing 
him, in Italian, though Antonio spoke both 
French and English well, Mr Murray 
said confidentially : 

“ Antonio, ithas been many years since 
I knew you first; smmce we travelled to- 
gether for the first time. Do you remem- 
ber our trip to the East in 18?" . 

“ Yes, Signor!” 

“Do you remember how iil I was in 
Smyrna, and the kind English geptien.an 
who came to see me, through your solicita- 
tions, and nursed me so tenderly !”" 

“ Yes, Signor! that good Signor, Graham ! 
I remember him !” 

“That good gentleman, as you properly 
call him, went afterwards to America, 
married and died there, leaving one only 
daughter, who is now a grown young lady, 
and is here to-day im this city.” 

“Ah!” said Antonio, smiling amd nod- 
ding his head, “I think, Signor, it js probe- 
bly the beautiful young lady at the hotel 
in the Rue de la Paix, to whom thi Signor 
sends his carriage and the flowers every 
day! Francois, the coachman says, she is 
good and beautiful as an Angel!” | 

“Frangois is right, and so are you, in 
your quick Italian wit, Antonia! Yes, 
that is the daughter of my kind friend. 
She is indeed beautiful and good ; but she 
has enemies ; her aunt is ill and unableto 
protect her. Heruncle is leagued|with her 
tormentor. They are bad men jand will 
betray the innocent dove, unless we can 
defend her. Do you know the Count Seri- 








CHAPTER XXVI. 


My. Murray was startled, himsdlf, at the 


Antonio sprang from his s¢at as if a ser 
pent had stung him,- and stdod before Mr. 
Murray, wi 
eyes blazin 
quivering, his strong, white 
in intense 
instant, then sinking slowly back in his 
chair, he shid, im the low tones of sup- 
pressed hatted and deep emphasis: 





his hend outstretched, hig 
with fierce passion, his lips 
teeth clenched 


nger. He stodd thus for an 





| * Yes, Signor! yes! I know the Count di 


Serimia ! listen, and I will try to tell you 
how F came 
but a poor rhan, a poor courier, but I have 
feelings, and honour too, as well as the 
nobleman. 
young, I left my home in Milan and be- 
came a courier. 
again, after 


to know him. Signor, I am 


Signor, when F was very 


My mother had married 
my father’s death, and Milan 
was no longer a pleasant home tome. My 
father had been courier and [ followed his 
yocation. So I came to Paris, seeking 
é¢mployment. Shortly after | arrived here, 
| met your excellency, and you were 
pleased to take me as your courier to the 
ast. Yow remember, Signor, there were 
ther appHcants for your service—who 
were more learned and skilful than I~ 
but you = me. It was a great favour to 
& poor fayciullo hke myself; so I have 
ronsidered 
eon " 
| Mr. Mur ray extended hig hand to Anto- 


it, and I strove to serve you 












hen went/on with his story. 

“You khow all that happened on that 
tour, Signor. 
You returned then to America, and I found 
employment with other families in my 
vocation. | It was a wandering life I led, 
Signer; here to-day—there to-morrow, 1 
happened pnce to visit Milan, whilst tra- 


velling with some English people 1 
thought I would go to see ry mother while 
jthere. I went, Signor! ] found my mo- 


ther ill and very poor—her|second husband 
was dead} She had not|long to live; t 
saw that; 





effect. of his question upon his| courier. 





with me, and promisced her to take care of 





















We were absent three years. | 


hio. “You have always been honest and 
irue to me |” 
Fhe courier pressed the hand to his | 
fbearded lip, in his demonstrative Italian 
manner. | 
* “Thanks, Signor! It is p happiness to | 
me to serve your excellency ! I.have al- | 
ways found it so!” he paused an instant, 





I gave her what money I had 


1963.) 
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if 
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a little girt, 


marriage. 


infant-—but 
putting t littl 


would | ki 
try to say, 


Ss j;me 


her. Signs, | am a 


t 


heart warm 
arranged wi 


for het to 
while she 
ziella, in 
could get 





her only child by her second 
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Af [ 
gay asa ipird; she seemedhappy and 
satisfied. |ne Sundey, she went with her 


She was scarcely more than an 
she seemed to love me—and 
arms about my neck, |the Bois d 
nd stroke my beard and 
‘brother,’ as|our mother bad 
ugh man, but m 
pd to the little tender child. I 
th a good neighbour, a widow, 


Madre, as|fhe called her, and her lover, to 
Boulogne ; ‘how well I remem- 
ber how shie looked—how pretty she was. 
She was jressed in a silk I had brought 
her from |t.yons, and a bright scarf from 
Rome. I \fever forgot, on my journey, that 
she was }# pretty girl and liked pretty 









ike care of my poor mother 
lived, and to keep the lithe Gra+ 
chse my mother died Mefore | 
discharged from my employers. 


things, Si 
earrings, 
she threw 






or. She had on her long, gold 
d over her shining black hair, 
ier Milanese veil of black lace. 


We travelled on, then, throughout Italy. I 
sent my nmiother money from time to time, 


as [ got it. 


my mother 


bour had 
sent my ™ 
something 


to live and save for. 


Whenever 
every visil 


and gvoodhess. 
grown upt- 


thonght, S 
with the gi 
mother, to 
them back 
plain hom 
grows we 
Paris wes 
on account 
them, Sign 
a pleasant 
simple. I 
the interv4 
was the ff 





At last came a letter, saying 
-was dead and the good neigh- 
aken Graziella home. 
oney to her. So, Signor, I had 
in the world belonging to me 


Then I 


My little sister! 


Ijcould I went to see her, At 
I| found her growing in beauty 
At last Graziella was 
seventeen years oid! then [/i 
aor, L would bring her back, 


She liked i} better than the stiff Parisian 
bonnets. |My poor Graziella! She left 
me, smili I Jike the spring, promising to 
returu early —for I had to start early the 
néxt morting, with some travellers for 
Constantineple. It*was later than I ex- 
pected, before they returned, and Graziella 
was out of| humour, and her lover angry. 
It seems | party of gentlemen had rode 
ptruck with Gragiella’s beauty: 








iJ 











neighbour, who was like a 
raziella; that 1 would take 
ith me, to Paris, and make a 
e| for myself;| for, Signor, one 
wandering so much, and’ 
thle best place! fer me to live in, 
f getting work; so I brought 


as a place to rest in-during 
of my sadiner®. Graziella 
ife—she was gay 








and so ga 


Jean was 
was good, 
trade ;. bet 









ought to seek a 
and jet her still 


. Graziella was 
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Graziella 
and his a 
him in her 
angry that 
the flower 


cap and 
bled, but 
again after 
ziella, and 
ugh som 
ence and 
itarted the 
le in good 
ignor, and 
: soon as } 
e the cas 

Mt had brou 








ll silent, ¢ 
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. compliment at the same time. 


ras pleased with the flowers, 


imiration, and had replied to 


soft, broken French. Jean was 


¢he was pleased, and snatching 


from her hand, trampled them 


under his feet, addressing furious reproach- 
es in his ja4lousy to Graziella, and threat- 
enings to |{he gentleman; then Graziella 
was angry+-and there, before the gentle- 





man, took biack her promise from Jean and 
started Bac: home with La Madre. The 
gentleman|;only laughed and galloped 
away. I #iked to both Jean and Grazi- 
ella, but slp was stubborn and would not 

wn she wis wrong at all. Jean took his 


nt away. I was much trou- 
yped it would all come right 
little time. Jean loved Gra- 
I knew she was reasonable, 
what spoiled from my indul- 
4a Madre’s weak love; so I 
€xt morning for Constantino- 
heart. I was gone six months, 
when I came back and hurried 
could to my home, taking with 

ere shaw! and pretty trinkets 
it for my little sister, I found 
solate ; the Portiere had given 
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| | 
me tS key without a remark, except a} 
I 


kindly greeting, | saying La Madre| was not 
at home. Every thing was as ubual; the 
simple furniture as 1 had leftit. { thought 
they had gone out, perhaps to the flower 
market, where Graziella used often to go 
to buy natural flowers to work from. She 
wasa flower maker. It is a pretty trade 
and she liked it; so [had to let her learn it, 
though she had no need to work, Signor, 
unless she chose, I made enough for her 


asked her fo inarry him. One morning he 
met her at|the flower market, and took her 
‘off in a carriage, in spite|of La Madre’s 
entreaties to Graziella not to go. Grazi- 
ella kissed’ her, a her she was going to 
be married to this. nobleman, and wonid 
be a great lady, amd would send for her 
and for me too, tp share her happiness. 
That was the last|}La Madre had seen or 
heard of Graziell 















and La Madre. I sat down in a ¢hair and 
waited a longtime, hours it seemed to me. 
At last I heard the slow, heavy step of La 
Madre mounting the staircase ae led 
to our lodgings. It seemed to me slower 
and more feeble than I ever heprd it. I 
listened to hear the lfghter step pf Grazi- 
ella ; she always ran on before and opened 
the door. I got up and hid behind the 
door, intending to jump out ahd catch 
Graziella before she discovered me. My 
poor little sister! But she did not come; 
La Madre opened the door and tottered in. 
She had been to the nuarket. In her bas- 
ket was a loaf of bread and some vegeta- 


bles. She put her basket down, leaned on! 


the table with a deep sigh of fatigue and 


sadness, Just then she spied my hat and | 


cane which lay upon the table! | 

Holy Virgin! Antonio is cqme back 
And what have I to tell him! 

“Then she begun to wring i: hands, 
calling upon Madonna and all thie saints to 
help her—and to help me. 
pose, Signor, I was alarmed. 
darling aziella was dead 
from Wehifid thp door, and seizi 
bade Her He qubet and tell me 
laménfatipn 









ou may sup- 
thought my 


t all thi 
ant. {[t was sbo@ told, Sig 










nor. [ lepirnt| fhat my sister {hai left me 
and gonelpff with the geritleah she had 
met jin tht} Bolg de Boulogne. | Ifseems bh 


had met her ggain—found o¥t Phere sh 
lived—and t managed to|se@ her con 
stantly, both on Sunday, whe 
go to mass, or walk out with La Madre, fo 


a little pleasure. He found pu she wen 


frequently to the flower markat, and hej baseless such ho 
would meet her there. In shortJit was thelj fair and pleasan 


pei 
her arma Giadiellaf—a loh 


ra nuegq to 
he would] time) with prom 


agine my feelings 
Madre $oula not give me the name of this 
gentleman, but she said he was Italian, 
he she would knpw him lif she ever met 
jhim again. I khew, Sitror, he worl! 
never marry my jpoor foolish little sister ; 
sol began to scaftch for her. I made La 
Madre keep the I 


ooms 













s they were, in 


the police to seardh for h 
tisements in the 


r. I put adver- 
journals, I thought per- 
haps might meet|her eye} I walked the 
| streets by day and by night. I frequented 
all! the places of] public hmusement, bné 
lall in vain, 1 coulft not find my sister. | 
had no heart to | 





| go as courier to several pe@ple who wanted 
}me. Month after| month passed away. f[ 
pair, Signor! It was the 
last of the wintdr. It bhd been a hard 
winter on the poor. 


was almost in de 


I ofteh dreamed of my 
little Graziella—ipy poor] lige bird, lying 
out cold and dead in the snow and pelting 
rain. One day I}was sitting in my room, 
Signor, wprn out 
all night, |when|t 


doorjand panddd 


rith walking the streets 
e Portidre knocked atm 
me aletter. It wasfron 





letter—#written at 3 



















valls| ShP half gone awdy) with th 
tldmpbp who b vromis@ll fo |tgke; m 
mbdlatelf befffefkhe pricft,lakd niakb be’ 
hip wife} Of Hofirse, he fod duly droped 
the failrdad ahd—went qutt | Versablles 
whete Lp td odging# fbr| her, but |h 








ses, ant she had no re- 
ieve hifm and hope pn, 
udgmenf warned her bbw 
e was. | At first all was 
; her Wetrayer indulged 





idusbe bht to b 
while he# better 


usual story, Signor: A foolish young girljand flattered her providihg her with every 


and an unprincipled man of the world|| comfort and lux 


Graziella refused to make friends with Jean 


y, but he grew weary o 
Graziella’s impqriunitie? and her tears 








and tokl La Madre the gentiqman hedj/and ceaged gradually hjs attentions ane 




















ave Parjs, and refused 10 ; 


Signdr, you may im: | 
mn hearing this tale. La | 


case Graziella should ai back. J got | 


| 
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f 
H 
; 
f 


Visits! to 


1dr. She did not know his resi- 





dence, k 


this plac 
eut iri h 


in no sitdation to bear exposure. She made! igot per 
f her best clothes and a few i while sh 


a bu ndl 
jewels $ 
she rece 
but still 
for it, 
working 
pose jof 
through 
named FR 
Thus/Gri 
ehild| wi 
asharhed 
herself i 
not fid 

child's bi 
saved wi 
as much 
very boo 
even |thi 
the stiree 














ew nothing of him but his name, 
e|said she would not tell me, Sig- 
ng my vengeance on the villain, 
t the lodgings he had placed 





eturn. At last she had ‘i leave 
and get back to Paris, and go 
rief and shame—she was then 


e|had, sold them; with the money 
ved, she rented a wretched attic, 
4y asa shelter, she was thankful 
1e bought some materials for 

q her trade, and managed to dis; 
| flowers as she made them, 
th ‘ kindness of a poor woman 
logine, who lived next door to her, 
zhella managed to live until her 
borm, She was afraid and 
to come back to me, and called 
y| another name, so that I could 
her. She was very sick after her 
rth, and the little money she had 
sisoon spent. Rosine helped her 
as she could, but she, too, was 
r.| Graziella was forced to leave 
s miserable PgR and go into 
s \with her babe in her arms, and 
pd. She never ventured where 
I might find her. She sold all 
rags to cover her, and a shawl 
babe in., One day, almost 


2 














violent 


nlewhat bruise 


@ ventured to beg alms from 
men connie out of|a c ea 
*. | . *. . 





| grasping it; she was throw 
fi rward on el stones of the pave 
ithe carriage rolled swiftls 
liceman picked her up. Sh 
; but her child’ 
e hard stones—the 
| 


uck upon 


| 


| 
































habe wag 
from her 








el 
dead in her arms. - 


They took it 
nd carried her to the Hospital. 


She lay there sick for several weeks, rav- 


ing and 
better, a 
sous and 
to go; shi¢ 
She was 
| money, 







farewell t) me and to life. 


her letter} 


my brain|fand my heart, 
and took|jmy hat. 


where I 
Mosque ; 
vious. I 
had just 
the net i 








weary of living. 
yught some paper, pen and ink, 
ssion to sit ia 


the Seine. 
dreadful hfoom. 


terly miserable. When she grew 
e to walk, they gave her a few 
ent her away. She had no place 


would not come back to me. 
She took the 


Rosine’s room 
wrote me this letter. It washer 
| Signor, I read 
Every word burrt into 
Then I got up 
La Madre asked me 
I told her to La 


hrough. 


was going ? 


the letter was dated a day pre- 
‘ent to La Mosque, Signor! They 


rought in som@: bodies caught in 
I walked through the 
There (lripping with wa- 


ter, her ldag black hair trailing almost te 
the floor 4hd streaming pools of water upon 
it, lay wiht I songht—the body of my un- 


fortunate 


sister, 


I took her away and bu- 


ried her,jjwhere La Madre -goes often to 
hang wrfiaths of immortelles above her 












vard one 
out, catch 
tleman e 
of the str 

“Tr is } 











breathed 
Antonio’ 


























vent off again for several months 


I returned, Signor, and was 


rith La Madre along the Boule- 


day, when she suddeniy cried 
ng my arm, pointing to a gen- 
ering a café on the opposite side 
et.” 

»,”’ she said, “ 
Graziella.” 






e man who gave 


ntered the cafe. 






hd look t thel man. I 
ght. Iffhali seep him be- 
nden. as Conte di 





hese words of) mortal 
He had been |deeply : 
tale. He sprung from 
d hastily up ai) d down ; 
could trust fim fo speak, 
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then stepping before Antonio, he said—| 


“J have no one but you, Antonio, to do 
me a great service, but after listening to 
your story, I searcely know how to ask it 
of you; nor indeed can I dare to trust you, 
because you would be brought in contact 
with Serimia; and you have the vendetta 
against him!” 

“ Signor,” replied Antonio, “you have 
been good to me always, and so was the 
Signor Graham. A true Italian forgets as 
little his gratitude as his revenge. I would 
gladly serve you in any way that I can, I 
don’t mean to use the assassinnamento 
against Court Serimia! that would not 
serve my purpose at all. I know of his 
narrow escape from trial for the murder of 
the young Englishman. I mean to find 
the missing witness and have him hung, 
if I can; Il Conte, the handsome young 
nobleman!” Antonio smiled grimly at the 
thought. Mr. Murray looked at him search- 
ingly, his glance bent on the courier. 

* Antonio, I have always found you true 
and faithful; a man of your word. Will 
you promise me if I trust you now, never 
to attack Serimia’s life except in self-de- 
fence !” 

Antonio hesitated ; at length he said : 

*] promise, Signor; more, I swear it!” 
He drew a small crucifix from his breast 
and pressed it to his lips. 


Mr. Murray held out his hand to him— 
it was quickly grasped. He knew he could 
trust Antonio; then resuming his seat, Mr. 
Murray proceeded to explain to him 
Agres’ situation. Mrs. Elmsworth had 
spoken to him about her husband’s engag- 
ing a Courier, if they found a man abso- 
lutely necessary to them in that capacity. 
He wished Antonio to secure the position 
if possible ; but he would have to be re- 
commended from Galignani as he knew 
Mr. Elmsworth would employ no one at 
his recommendation; besides, he would 
fail in his plan if it was known Antonio 
had any connection With him. Antonio 
said there would beno difficulty about the 
recommendation. He could get as strong 
a one as he needed from Galignani, or the 
English and American Ambassadors, with- 
out using Mr, Murray’s name in the mat- 
ter. . 


Mr. Murray inquired, “ whether he sup- 
posed Serimia knew him at all?” 

.* No,” replied Antonio, “he knows the 
‘brother of Graziella, has the vendetta 
against him—for I warned him, by nailing 
a slip of paper upon his door with my vow 
written on it, of vengeance against her 
seducer—but he cannot know me or my 
name; Graziella may bave spoken of her 
brother, Antonio ; her name was Lippi; 
her father’s name; mine Frascati. I will 
have my letters of reference made out, as 
Jacopo Frascati. that is also my name, 
* Antonio Jacopo Frascati.’ Iwas so chris- 
tened; I am generally called Frascati.” 

It was so agreed. Antonio promising to 
write constantly to the address Mr. Murray 
gave him, in case Mr. Elmsworth should 
take it into his head to leave Paris during 
Mr. Murray’s absence, and to do his utmest 
to watch over and protect Agnes. Mr. 
Murray promised to continue Antonio’s 
wages, and to secure him.an annual pen- 
sion of one thousand francs, so long as 
Antonio lived, if he faithfully performed 
his duty. He wrotea few lines, which he 
gave Antonio, at the latter’s request, com- 
mending Antonio to Agnes, and entreating 
her to repose full confidence in him. 

“ Because Signor,” said Antonio, “ the 
time may come when it would be very 
necessary and important to convince the 
Signorina of my faithfulness to you.” 

Mr. Murray felt greatly relieved in his 
anxiety for Agnes, when this matter was 
arranged, and he had secured so trusty an 
adherent near her. He was well satisfied 
to receive a letter from Antonio the day 
after he reached London, saying his plan 
had worked rightly. Mr. Elmsworth was 
satisfied with the strong recommendations 
brought him -by Jacopo Frascati, had enga- 
ged him immediately, glad to save himself 
trouble in looking out for a courier. The 
family were to leave in a few days for 
Switzerland. Connt Serimia had been 
frequently to visit tuem, had dined there, 
and was evidently urging their departure 
as soon as possible. He knew Mr. Murray 
was in England, and he was desirous to 
get Agnes out of Paris, before he returned, 
without leaving any clue by which he 
could follow them. Antonio bad made 
himself as useful to Mr. Elmsworth as 





possible—that gentleman was charmed 








with his skilful, obliging valet. He had 
been very attentive to Mrs. Lucy, who was 
loud in her praises of him to Mrs, Eims- 
worth and Miss Graham. He was in a 
fair way to become the general factotum, 
even Count Serimia noticed bis careful 
attention and politeness. “{ wiil gain the 
good will of all,” wrote Antonio, “ that I 
may be useful to the young lady—and of 
{i Conte, that {i may gain his confidence 
and bring him yet to the bar of justice!” 

A week after, Mr. Murray received 
another dispatch from Antonio; they were 
about to start for Geneva. Count Serimia 
was to travel with them. “It is painful 
to Mis: Graham,” wrote Antonio, “ but she 
is helpless to resist this intrusion and so is 
madame! Mr. Elmsworth has discharged 
good Mrs. Lucy, because she speaks so 
little French, and has taken a créawre of 
Serimia’s instead, to wait on the ladies. 
The ladies are distressed at parting with 
Mrs. Lucy, but are compelled to yield to 
Mr. Elmsworth’s, or rather Serimia’s will. 
Fanchen is nothing more than a spy for 
him, I have taken Mrs. Lucy, for the 
present to my lodgings, to live with La 
Madre until you return, Signor. You will 
be so kind, I know, as to procure for her’ 
another situation. She wishes to return to 
America. I shall keep strict surveillance 
over Fanchon.” , 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


On the day that the Elmsworth’s were 
starting from Paris to Geneva, a very dif- 
ferent scene was being enacted at Dave- 
nant Hall. A small crowd of people were 
waiting, at the landing, the arrival of the 
packet from Memphis. Dr. Leonard was 
there, and Mr. Danvers; the countenances 
of both were sad, and the words exchan- 
ged between them were few and full of 
sorrow. A number of the planters, in the 
neighbourhood, were grouped together con 
versing in lew tones; their equipages 
standing off a short distance; their foot- 
men and attendants were gathered togeth- 
er, in imitation of their masters, imter- 
changing high flown compliments, and 
exchanging all the petty gossip of the 
plantations. The carriage from the hall 
was there, with its handsome horses and 


, eet 


usual attendants, but they did not join the 
gossiping groupsaround them. Every hat 
was bound with long weepers of black 
crape, and streamers of the same material 
were attached to the haad stall of each 
horse, instead of the’ customary rosette of 


place, in the central position, stood an 
unwonted equipage—a large, black plumed, 
double hearse; its curtains of velvet 
swept the long sides of the vehicle with 
their silver fringe, and the Davenant arms 
gleamed spectrally, in silver embroidery, 
upon their heavy folds. This carriage 
always distasteful and depressing to poor 
humanity, was drawn by four noble iron 
grey horses, almost concealed by the large 
pall of black velvet which hung over the 
back of each horse; trailing nearly to the 
ground the rich fringes and emblazonry, 
similar to that upon the curtains of the 
hearse. The boat came in sicht. Her 
shrill whoop echoed over the river; she 
slowly rounded to; the broad stage was 
run out. Dr. Leonard and Mr. Danvers 
went on board. In a few moments, the 
regular tramp of men carrying a burden 
}was heard. The sad procession soon ap- 
peared. Mr. Danvers and the captain of 
the boat leading the way. The passen- 
gers thronging the gangway of the boat, 
uncovered their heads; the friends and 
neighbours of the deceased, on shore, 
walked forward and stood, bare-headed, in 
the presence of death. ‘Lhe heavy cases, 
the outer coverings of the leaden coffins, 
were borne by their bandles of massive 
silver, by twelve men—six on each side ; 
following close behind the last, and smaller 
ease, walked Robert Selman; his hat 
'deawn low over his brow, his head sunk 
upon his breast, his arms folded in the 
sable cloak which hung around him. Dr. 
Leonard walked by his side. No one 
greeted him, save by sympathising silence ; 
but all eyes bent sorrowfully and pitifully 
‘upon him. So Eleanor Selman and her 
husband came home to the house, she so 
loved, and had so deeply suffered in, dur- 
ing her mortal life. Judge Selman, taken 
suddenly ill with gastric fever, died, after 
a few days illness; his wife survived him 
but asingle day. The shock killed her, 





enfeebled as she was by heart disease ; 
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green and silver; between the carriage; 
and the river bank, nearest the landing! 
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her husband’s death was a mortal blow.| upon the stillness, in the grand rejoicing 
The coffins were lifted into the hearse.| words of the burial service: 
Robert got into the carriage, Mr. Danvers} ‘“‘1 am the resurrection and the life,’ 
with him; Dr. Leonard drove after in his| saith the Lord!” 
buggy. The neighbours took their places} The service was ended. The glorious 
in their respective carriages, and the| pean, which the church sings over the 
mournful train started towards the hall.| graves of her faithful dead, was finished 
The boat waited until they were out of|on earth. , [Does it ever end in Paradise ?} 
sight, and then the long, mournful whoop,| The inner iron gate of the mausoleum was 
sounding like a farewell, showed that she| closed; the masons, with their trowels, 
had left the landing, and was speeding on| began to replace gently the marble slabs, 
her path down the mighty river. The| which blocked up and concealed the en- 
neighbours followed to the gate of the|trance of the vast tomb. Robert Selman 
park, then turned back, leaving the hearse|turned away, end hastened, with quick 
and mourners to enter alone. The oldj strides, towards the desolate ball, now his 
servants stood weeping at the door, where| home. Dr. Leonard would have accom- 
they had so often welcomed their kind| panied him in his fond, anxious sympathy ; 
master and mistress. In profound stillness,| but Robert motioned to him not to come. 
and deepest grief—tenderly, carefully, by|The stricken man would be alone with 
their hands, the coffins were lifted out of|his grief. What earthly comfort remained 
the hearse, carried to the funeral chamber} for him? 
and laid upoa the slab beneath thecanopy.| Some people like to receive what they 
The black, ghostly plumes bowed and|call sympathy, and cannot bear to be with- 
nodded in the wind, The candles blazed|out companionship in their sorrows. It 
and flickered in the tall chandelabras.| may be the better, softer temperantent, I 
The watchers were all ready at their|do not know! The grief that can weep, 
posts. Robert had written, “Let all be| may often be consoled. The sight of tears 
i done according to family custom, as my|in other eyes, the sound of loving words 
mother would have desired,” and it wasso| from friendly lips, give balm and solace to 
done. Threedays and nights the dead lay|some. But there are men, and women too» 
in the ancestral pomp. The wax lights| of diffegent mould and temperament; when 
making mournful brilliancy in that gloomy|the blow strikes home, when the very 
chamber. On the fourth morning, the strong | chords of life seem severed and bleeding, 
bolt was drawn back, which closed the|riven with wounds from God’s thunder- 
double door; the hearse stood without in| bolts, which his hand alone can staunch, 
all its stately trappings; but now, at the|and bind and heal! [for God can heal any, 
head of every horse, walked a groom in all wounds that human heart can feel.] 
mourning, checking to a solemn tread, the; There are no tears in the dry eyes blasted 
fiery steeds. Friends, neighbours and| with exeess of sorrow—no words from the 
strangers, streamed after, on foot, in long} pallid lips to cry aloud the agony that is 
procession. All the negroes of the vast] unutterable to any ear but God’s! Oh, kind 
estate followed, walking four abreast.| heart! leave such a man or woman alone 
Tears’ ran copiously down their sable faces.| with their grief. The blanched face will 
Those they came to bury, had bgen faith-| smile back wintrily in yours—-the burning 
ful and true to them, and could answer, | hand return your friendly pressure—in vain. 
confidently, at the judgment bar, that for|Job’s friends comforted hini most, when 
the slaves delivered to their care, by God’s|they sat down beside him in the ashes 
providence, they had done what they could.|seven days in silence. Rest and quiet; to 
So all wept for Judge Selman and his noble| be alone with grief; alone with God! that 
wife. Robert and Dr. Leonard walked}is best. The Comforter will be sent in 
nearest the dead. The gate of the private|God’s own time; the wound will heal at 
road to the church yard was open, solemnly | his command—not sooner! Then the Chris- 
and slowly the procession advanced. As|tian mourner learns, through the Penticos- 
the hearse passed through the church yard }tal fire, the strange language of affliction, 
gate, Mr. Danvers’ voice rose like a clarion! and he can interpret for himself the lesson, 
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before unintelligible, that the grief was) 
sent to teach, and can tell with the Psalm- 
ist, “why he was afflicted.” But Robert 
Selman jhad no Christ to goto. Human 
sympathy he disdained—who so utterly 
bereaved as he? The people who had 
crowded to the funeral, soon scattered— 
talking as they went homeward—diseuss- 
ing the funeral—the sudden illness—the 
virtues of the deceased—the morbid price 
of the Davenants—the value of the inher- 
itance—the grief of the heir. The Rector 
and Dr. Leonard went home too, but it was 
to retire to their separate. apartrhents. 
There was no food eaten that day at either 
rectory or hall. 

A few days after this eventful one, Mr. 
Danvers wrote to Agnes, bidding her break 
the heart rendigg intelligence to Mrs. 
Eimsworth as discreetly as she could. 

“J know, my child,” he wrote, “ how 
great will be your sorrow. It is well that 
you have another, so weak as Emeline, 
dependent upon you. I pray God will 
grant you strength to perform your duty 
now, as faithfully as you have ever tried 
todo it. He told her further, that Mrs. 
Selman had left a will, devising some lega- 
cies: One of a small pension to Mrs. Clark. 
Alice’s portrait to Dr. Leonard. And all 
her jewels to her “neice, Agnes Graham, 
daughter of my dear sister Agnes, as a 
slight token of the deep love I have ever 
borne her. She is already so amply pro- 
vided with wealth, that she does not need 
the daughter’s portion, which I would else 
set apart for her, but J] leave to her the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars to be in- 
vested; and the interest to be paid her by 
Dr. Leonard, or anyone else, whom the 
said Agnes, my niece, may appoint as her 
agent and trustee. This interest, I desire 
my niece to appropriate to such charities 
as she may see fit; my object being to 
recall to her remembrance continually, by 
the use of this money, the effection and 
tender interest I feel towards her.” 

Mrs. Selman’s will was written after 
Agnes’ visit to Davenant ball. 

“ Robert,” continued M. Danvers, “seems 
entirely overwhelmed and absorbed in his 
grief, and keeps himself shut up in his 
own apartment. He refuses to take any 


longing to the estate, and entreats to be 

spared all such details for the present. Dr. 

Leonard, consequently, is obliged to-look 

after every thing.” 

Mr. Danvers hoped, however, that in a 

few weeks, Robert would be calm enough 

to attend to his business matters. He had 

endeavored to prevail upon him to leave 

the gloomy hall and stay at the rectory for 

awhile; but without success. Dr. Leon- 

ard was with Robert at the time he wrote, 

“else would have added a line to his dar- 

ling child—but he had gone to meet a man 

who was to fix the lightning rods which 

had gotten out of order at the hall.” 

A week later, another letter was written 

to Agnes from the rectory, again freighted 

with sorrowful intelligence, Dr. Leonard 

wrote: The day after Mr. Danvers’ letter 

to Agnes, there wasa fearful storm, almost 
atornado. It tore up large trees by the 

roots, and laid fences and even houses 
prostrate before it. One of the dreadful 
Southern tempests, nearly a hurricane. 
* The low roaring of the thunder, the hoarse 
muttering of the wind,” Dr. Leonard said, 
“was fearful to hear.” The lightning 
came in incessant sheets of vivid forked 
flame, and the rain fell in whirling torrents. 
He was at the hall, sitting with Robert, 
when suddenly the great plantation bell 
began to ring furiously, and the negroes 
ran screaming towards the hall, calling 
“Fire!” It was “Fire,” truly enough! 
The hall itself was on fire, caught from the 
lightning, which had set fire to the curtains 
and plumes in the funeral chamber, where 
a window had been carelessly fastened 
after the recent funeral, and.had blown 
open through the violence of the storm. 
The lightning rods were out of order. 
They were to have been put in repair that 
very day, but the sudden bursting forth of 
the tempest prevented its being, accom- 
plished in time. The house was old, the 
interior wood-work very dry, and so filled 
with hangings and drapery, that it burnt 
like tinder. The fire had gotten such a 
start, the flames were bursting through the 
floor and out of the windows, before the 
negroes (who first discovered it) saw it 
from their quarters. They got out the sil- 
ver plate, and valuable papers, and some 





interest even in the necessary affairs be- 


furniture. The portraits were set in the 
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walls, so they were all lost, except Judge 
Selman’s and his wife’s—Robert had sei- 
zed an axe, and rushing through the smoke 
and flames, had cut them out and borne 
them safely out in his own arms, regardless 
of his exposure, either to the fire or the 
pelting storm. They could do no more. 
The negroes were superstitious about fire 
from lightning, as they do not believe it 
can be extinguished, and Robert positively 
forbade any one’s exposing himself in at- 
tempting either to save the house or furni- 
ture. So they stood eff ata safe distance, 
and watched the destruction of the fine old 
mansion, the negroes Weeping with all the 
extravagant demonstration of that excita- 
ble race, and the rest in silence. The 
house soon burned up—the walls fell in, 
and Davenant hall was only a remem- 
brance ! 

Dr. Leonard said, “ Robert, strange to 
say, seemed scarcely grieved! He stood, 
leaning against a tree in the park, with his 
arms folded, looking at the blazing house, 
with a bitter smile upon his lips; ‘ monu- 
ment of ‘pride,’ he muttered, ‘accursed 
home of an accursed race! let it perish! 
Poor Eleanor! I am glad she is spared 
this blow! she loved this place so dearly!” 
Robert has suffered so deeply here, that he 
has only bitter feelings towards it; but 
George and I feel as if we had lost another 
friend, in the old house; and we have so 
few friends to lose at our age! But we 
feel grateful, my child, so long as you are 
spared to us. 
ry; as soon as his affairs are arranged 
here, he will go to South America, he says, 
with a young physician of New Orleans, 
who goes out on professional business, I 
encourage the idea, it will.do Robert good 
to get away from this place for awhile ; he 
will probably sail in two weeks before you 
can receive this letter. My child! I must 
say to you, I begin to recognize the hand 
of Providence in separating you from your 
cousin. Dear as Robert is to us—to me— 
for he has the same blood in. his veins 
which warmed the heart of my beloved 
Alice, lam compelled to see, with infinite 
pain, that he is thoroughly imbued with 
German skepticism and _ materialism. 
Why! why! was he sent to Europe? No 


advantages of education, could ever repay 


Robert is here, at the recto-; 


for the deadly poison of doubt and unbe 
lief, imbibed in that polluted atmosphere. 
My poor, heart stricken boy, finds no com- 
fort, no consolation in the hopes of immor- 
tality, which brightened the dying hours 
of his parents. He listens respectfully, 
but in gloomy doubt, to the consolation 
which the tender words of Mr. Danvers 
proffers to him. This very morning, tak- 
ing George’s gentle hand in his, he raised 
it to his lips, saying as he did so, ‘dear 
Mr. Danvers, I wish 1 could think and 
believe as you do—but it is impossible. 
I do not—and cannot.’ George threw his 
arms about Robert and wept over him... I 
brought your last sweet letter, my darling 
child, in which you describe your feelings 
in receiving your first communion at the 
American Chapel, in Pgris. The serene 
peace and calmness that fell upon your 
troubled heart, and the earnest prayers in 
which you remembered us all—particular- 
ly’ your cousin. I gave it to Robert—he 
read it— for the first time, since his mother’s 
death, he wept. He asked permission to 
keep the letter—I gave it to him. I asked 
him, my dear, why he did not cerrespond 
with you, as he had always done before 
the sad parting between you; you were 
still cousins, and the last of your race? 
Surely friendship might exist, even if a 
closer tie was forbidden. 

“« No,’ he replied, ‘No, [ cannot! It is 
folly to think she can ever be to me a mere 
friend, the sister of my early days. All— 
or nothing! She is to me, and must ever 
be, the one woman on earth that I love. 
She must either become mine wholly—or 
let the silence of the grave rest between 
us. Dr. Leonard,” he continued, ‘ concern- 
ing Agnes now, two events only I desire 
ever to know—her marriage, Or her death, 
should I survive her. She may marry—it 
is possible—though I know, and she knows 
too, no man will ever be to her heart, 
what I have been,—whatI am. If a fu- 
ture is possible for her—let her make it. 
If itis possible for me, I shall endeavour 
to seize it at the flood-tide. Iam tempted 
sometimes, do you know,’ and he laughed 
scornfully, ‘I am often tempted to believe 
in the old Greek fable of the wrath of the 
gods, and their determinate pursuit of ven- 
geance against certain families—the Cal- 
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vinistic doctrine of fatality, ‘reprobation,’ ) 
or ‘God's unchangeable decrees,’ or wliat- 
ever technical term they have for it, would 
suit me very well, just now. Your scrip- 
tures are as bad as the Pagan faith with 
their erinnys—for the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children, unto the 
fourth generation. I know it is so physi- 
cally, my medical experience tells me that, 
and why not morally? I wonder what 
dreadful sins old Philip St. George com- 
mitted, besides killing that pious. Achates 
of his, in a gentlemanly way! Agnesand 
I are the fourth generation, the last, I trust, 
of the accursed race.’ It was vain to ar- 
gue with him in that bitter mood. Agnes, 
my child, is your heart bleeding at these 
wild words? Our hearts did, but it is best, 
my dear, that you should know all, so that 
you may pray for what he needs, dear 
wretched boy! I am an old man, my 
child, and therefore do’not blush for the 
tear-drops which have fallen as I write, 
and blistered these pages.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
nner 0 0 RO 0 er —— 
THE ANGLO-SAXON. MANIA. 
BY DR. STUART. 


What, Dagon up again! I thought we had 
hurl’d him 
Down on the threshold, never more to rise. 
Bring wedge and axe; and, neighbors, lend 
your hands, 
And rive the idol into winter faggots. 
ATHELSTANE. 


The lineage of the Southern and Northern 
peoples has, of late, occasioned numerous 
speculations which seem to have demon- 
strated little more than the earnest and 
natural eagerness of the South to disclaim 
any near kinship with the North. Al- 
though nothing can be clearer than the ob- 
jeet of this anthropologic discussion, yet, 
nothing can well be more ambiguous and 
paradoxical than the conclusions generally 
arrived at. On all hands it is confessed, 
or rather claimed, that the people of the 
Seuth are, in pomt of pedigree, as weil as 
every other point, a different people from 
those of the North; still, some species of 
collateral affinity is often openly, always 


tacitly, allowed! The broad and irrefuta- 
ble assertion is resolutely promulgated that 
the race which colonized the blooming 
South varied very distinctly from that 
which fixed its home in the bleak regions 
destined for Yankee expansion,—varied in - 
character and constitution, “in habit and 
history, in taste and thought, in mental ¢a- 
pacities and moral capabilities—nay, va- 
ried in whatever pertained to human na- 
ture as completely as two civilized races 
ever varied, save and except a homoge- 
neity in such things as language, and—tell 
it not in Gotham—such things as geneolo- 
gy! The best tnat “common assent” can 
do for us; is to insist that if we were not 
organically different, every combination of 
circumstance has, at last, rendered us as 
much so as it is possible for races to be, 
who have sprung from the same stock; 
but, even this mild conclusion is not push- 
ed to its full extent or legitimate bearings. 
Why should there be any hesitation in 
regard to this subject? While no chapter 
in the history of the two peoples, before 
or since they became dwellers on this con- 
tinent, is without pointed and painful 
proofs of their radically disjunctive and 
contrasting characters, why is it that so 
few trace, or attempt to fasten, the confessed 


‘| consequences to their fundamental and un- 


changing cause? Weall readily recognize 
the fact that none of the circumstances 
which blended the interests of both peo- 
ples, while they were Colonial neighbors 
or Federal partners,—that none of the ce- 
menting influences of other races com- 
mingling with either, day by day, for cen- 
turies, and drawing both together by the 
strongest ordinary ties,—that none of the 
alliances and intimate associations of So- 
ciety itself—have availed to obliterate any 
of the decided marks of this innate, fixed, 
enduring difference. Nevertheless, they 
are Anglo-Saxons, and so, forsooth, are we, 
in some form or other! This “vain and 
impotent conclusion” is not so unimportant 
and harmless as it seems,—all it implies 
being both unjust and injurious, and, in 
every point of view, disparaging. 

No day, since the Angles sprung from 
the Vandals, or the Saxon from a fusion of 
Goth and Vandal, to the days when the 
Angles were gobbled up, asa people, by 
their Saxon cousins and the Saxons were 
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politically cranched by Charlemagne and, If any existing race has a valid claim to 
his Franks, on the European ountinest, |tive equivocal honor of being “ Anglo”- 


and by William and his Normandians, in 


Britain, was suffered to elapse without 
strife between the races from whom North 
and South have respectively descended. 
Nor has any year, since the wilds of the 
New World were cenanted by Old World 
civilization, passed by without its own 
evidence of the profound antipathy which | cern, 
sets its impassible gulf between what is 
integral and characteristic in the modern 
representatives of both races. Still, how 
wide spread is that “common assent” 
which regards us all as, in seme sort, and 
somehow, Anglo-Saxon! This fascinating 
absurdity winds up every speculation with 
the poisoned thread of its own texture, and 
blunts every invective with the sophistry 
of its own conceits ;—we essentially differ, 


yet are radically the same! Foran expla 
nation we are usually if not invariably re 


ferred to the heart of Puritanism, and told 
to find there the evil spell which confounds 


our kindred, and plays with it such con 
tradictory pranks as to constitute the am 


plitudinous Anglo-Saxon family, so dissim- 
ilar, so antagonistic, so “black and white;” 
still, mainly the same consanguinous con- 
crete! What is all this but the vigorous 
cutting of blocks with a razor ?—tgnorantio 
elenchi! Perhaps, we are too presumptu- 


Saxon, assuredly the denizens of the Yan- 
kee States compose that race. They have 
quite as good a title to it as had the inha- 
bitants of certain British districts in the 
remote past, and they have a full share of 
the modern pretence to ail it involves— 
Britain being their sole partner in the con 
For a moment, setting aside all this, 
let us ask what abstract right can any race © 
now show in favor of their being Anglo- 
Saxons, as the appellation is commonly 
understood? We have no objection to 
allow any race which chooses to have “a 
vested interest,” right and title in all that 
ever was, or is snpposed to be Anglo-Saxon, 
and we are satisfied the Yankees have 
every claim to what the idea implies, if 
not to the fact as well. But, is there any 
such people, or is’ it only a phantom flit- 
ting through the misconstructions of his- 
tory—a kind of recriprocity toy with which 
old mother England entertains the scatter- 
ed children of her latest alliance? In 
reality it is little else. By stress of a sed- 
ulously propagated error, this ethnological 
Will O’the Wisp has encircled the heads 
of all the descendants of the pure and ad- | 
mixed British. Its nebulous lustre follows 
even the modern Scotchman, Welshman 


‘ and Irishman, quite as persisteitly as the 

ous to declare, in the teeth of “ common 4 I 7 . 

” : aah ae now-adulterated Celts and Beige of Bri- 

assent,” that this Babel-building Puritanism, we nee ty hime neck: ace 

was . : t ain proper. is a chimera which, - 
with its Gordian-knotted follies, and crimes, Prop 


and all its * gentler auxiliaries,”’— 


* Rumor and Chance 


dy, threatens to fasten its glaring halo on 
the dusky native of Hindostan. It may 
ultimately embrace the Caffre, Negro, and 


And Tumult and Confusion, all embroiled, | Australian Bushman, when they bite the 


And Discord, with a thousand variou 
mouths,” 


is merely a complex fungus, natural to th 
great Anglo-Saxon tree, and inseparabl 
from any of its branches. But; we ar 


;| British flag. But why are we bitten by the 
monomania? While scorning affiliation 
with the detested Yankee, it has been the 
e| pleasure, if not the pride, of too many of 
e|us, “for auld lang syne,” to fondle this 
elillusive Anglo-Saxonism, on which, the 


emboldened by; the conviction jhat any | Lord be praised! we have not the shade 
theory which litks us, as a peopl, to that|of a claim—all that, we again deliberately 
race,i3s no more than a huge gen'eological | admit, being the exclusive privilege of our 
bubble, so long’ floating on the waves of|enemies. Wherefore do we bring ourselves 
popular delusion, that it has come to be|to this? Suppose we investigate the mat- 
regarded as a something substantial. Draw | ter, as far and as faithfully as the limits of 
near and prick :t fearlessly with the point|an article jike this will permit, and exam- 
of facts; and see if itdoes not burst, leav-|ine our title to this dubious distinction. 
ing cnly a whirlpool of froth to indicate|We are fully aware that the subject is 


what its firmented gloss had symbolized. 
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|susceptible of the greatest expansion, and 
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that it teems with literary, religious, social,\ partly Belgic-Celts.* Although it was 
political and philosophical problems which | with the latter that Caesar's legions came é 
we cannot touch, even though each that, chiefiy in contact, they had the justice and 
we omit is surcharged with fresh proof of| wisdom to call the country after its ascen- 
what we advance, over and above anjdent population, and it was, according)y, 
exciting interest of its own. named Brittania. Notwithstanding theix 
It is not necessary that we should enter; prolonged occupation of Britain, the Ro- 
into an ethnological disquisition, defining | mans never penetrated the Celtish strong- 
the status of the original Germanes, asthe|holds in Wales or Scotland; and never 
probable descendents of Gomer* and the| attempted to trouble them in Ireland. No 
fathers of the Goths and Vandals, who| extensive amalgamation took place, be- 
begat, among other ill regulated tribes, the| tween the invaders and invaded, though 
nomadic pests known as Angles and Sax-|it would have only been of one great 
ons ;—nor is it requisite for our argument, | Celtic family with another. Traditions, it 
that we should enquire into the: founding | is true, point to a good deal of social and 
of the great governing kindred of Roma-| other intercourse between the Romans and 
nians, Iberians and Celts, as the reputed | the British-Belge. These are disputed and 
offspring of Madai or Thubal or Phaleg;| not important, one way or the other. But, 
ror into. the origin of the Slavonians a3|if she Romans made no very marked im- 
the children of Magog. Neither 1s it es+| préS$8$ion on the people, as a race, they did 
sential to our present purpose, that we| what no subsequent invaders ever even 


should follow the “migration of nations,” | faintly copied them in—they left tokens of 
or track the course of the scattered com- 


munities, after the dismemberment of the * Some have asserted that the, Belgic 
Western Roman Empire. Nor would it be| occupants of Britain and the Saxons of a 
in keeping with our present design, to|later era, were congenerous races. But, the 
discuss here the debatable theory of Blu- Romans found the British Belge a people 
bi ha in language and habits and ell the other 
menbagh, which is put forth to show that disti yar : 2 ; 
‘ ‘ istinguishing traits of lineage known in 
all the Europeans are Caucasian. We have 


those days, or recognized since, so like the — 
no faith ir that theory, even though it has|Celts whom they had encountered in the 


such an illustrious supporter as Couvier ; portions of the Southern Netherlands, now 
nor do we deem it desirable, if it were|frming the frontiers of France and Bel- 

& ; . gium, that Cesar put them on record as the 
‘tenable Ley@hd question. Therefore, we 


‘ ; > " |same race, and yet Britons also. If it is 
look, uot only with distrust, but, with dis-| susceptible of proof _that the Belgians 
favor, upon most of the assumptions which | proper of that day, were Saxons jor Saxon- 


have been fastened upon it—ex hypothesi—| ish, then so were the Belgic Britons. 
whether they emanate, as in some instances Evidence as ret that, however, cannot be 

: ; well adduced in the face of one overruling 
they do, from worthy sources, or as in other 


: : fact, and it is this: The Goths, from whom 
instances from the mere griffonage of every} they are xsserted to have descended, had 


errant apographist and essayist of the|then an siscendancy in north-eastern, and 
time. That, however, does not come within | little or jnone in north-western Europe. 
the scope of this article, belonging rather Vebatewe® modicsin of truth: the see sanp 
z contain, }s applied to the Batavians and 

to.ore of a deeper charter than this pre-} Prices of|the northern Netherlands, cannot 
tends to--one which, if opportunity offersy| affect the further illustrative fact that the 
and no one else attempts the subject, we] southern | or Belgian Netherlanders have, 
shall try'to place before the public some to this daly, as compared with thd northern, 
of these days. It is quite suflicient for us retainedi} marked dissimilarity i language, 
y y 4 “thought, faste, habit and religioh, leaving 

in our present effort, to know, that when|to the ncrthern Netherlanders q full pos- 
the Romens first planted the Imperiak{session ynd_ proficiency in whasever per- 
standard qn British sojl, the inhab.tants of] tained to'the Saxon character, cpstom and 
that bountry were mainly Britan-Celts, and| Vatiable . creed—most jealously jand signi- 
‘ ficantly and persistently reserving to them- 
selves the proud distinction andi separate-. 
ness they never allowed to be pullied by 
Saxon usage or overreaching. | 
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their presence, from Scotland to Lands 
End, which time has not been able to 
efface. Withall that, they never presumed 
to do what the emasculated band, which 
came “ with riot and rule” after them did, 
without any excuse, except the absence of 
Roman generosity and justice—that is, to 
rob the country altogether of its good name 
and circulate, in exchange, a worthless 
counterfeit, with no other warranty than 
the most inflated presumption. ” 

As the jackalls come to the feast when 
the lion is gorged, or in no mood to molest, 
and when the prey is most accessible, so 
the Angles—a Gothic sept of unruly va- 
grants—came to aid the British in some 
domestic broils, and then to smite them, 
when that could be done with the greater 
impunity. These people, however, did no 
more, in the way of a regular cong @&t, 
than to impart the name of their home— 
* Anglia”—to *he small tract. of Britain 
which they held. They had much inter- 
course with the outer world, for whose ears 
the name was designed ; so the misnomer 
served its purpose, and stuck, as a term in 
time applied to all the country, and thus 
applied long before its inhabitants, who 
yet held possession of three fourths of the 
land, were aware of the new designation. 
Thus, a petty tribe of national pilferers 
filched the name of a nation they did not 
and could not conquer, reversing the con- 
duct of the Romans, whose antithesis they 
unquestionably were, as men and as inva- 
ders. But their career, though long enough 
for this piece of successful impudence, was 
as short-lived as their ascendancy in the 
country was contracted ; for, in a little 
time, came the ascendancy of the Ancient 
Saxons, a kindred tribe, whose works were 
equally fair and whose faith was as pro- 
verbially foul. As marauders the Saxons 
were far more powerful than the Angles, 
and much more expert.* They were 





*The modern kingdom of Hanover and 
Duchy of Holstein, formed the home of the 
Ancient Saxons, as it does a central part of 
the Modern, besides being the “ father- 
land” of the founders and rulers of the 
present “ Amglo-Saxon cradle-land.” The 
modern Duchy of Sleswick (or Schleswig), 
known also as South Jutland, was the 


equally prone to declare friendship, and 
then to treat you to its symptoms, as nour- 
ished by their instincts, with a treacherous 
blow. As “heroes,” they were public 
plunderers—as statesmen, they were poli- 
tical plagiarists—as governors, they were 
paltry tyrants—as men, they were plaasi- 
ble barbarians. Having first forced the 
Ancient Britons, and most of the Belge, to 
confine themselves to the western and 
northern portions of the island, they then 
turned around to absorb their enfeebled 
cousins the Angles. This dene, character- 
istically, speedily, and pretty effectually, 
they become the uncertain “ monarchs of 
all they surveyed”—somewhat less than 
half the island. They were there alone, 
but not all the time undisturbed, in their 
rude glory. No coaxings or coercions could 
extort terms of amity from the proud and 
unconquered Celts, who remained as 
averse to amalgamation as to sabjuga.ion. 
Full soon, came the more adventurous and 
braver Danes to dispute possession and 
overcome the Saxons, as the Saxons had 
the Angles. But, these rival occupants of 
the more accessible portions of the country 
had, ere long, to stop the game of mutual 
extermination, and meeta more formidable 
claimant than either, who suddenly rose 
up to exterminate both. This was the 
Conqueror William, who made short work 
in routing-or subduing oll,—n@ the British 
proper, but the Saxons and the mixed 
Danes, and: the little remnant of the An- 
gles. The normal! inhabitants of the coun- 
try looked very complacently on these Kil 
kenny-cat proceedings, without having 
surrendered theirown integrity as a dis- 
tinct people. Romans, Angles, Saxons, 
Danes, all, in turn, gave way, and now the 
Normandians, braver, better and in greater 
numbers than any of their immediate pre» 

ecessors, swept the field, holding a mas- 
tery, such as it was, overa land in which 
they were destined to take root and thrive, 





4 
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tion now: is only about a quarter of a mil+ 
ion; so it is easy to estimate what a feeble 
colonising power it possessed when neigh- 
bouring nations had their inhabitants.mus- 

red by “simple hundreds,” rather than 
by “compound tens of thousands,” as in 





eriginal home of the Angles. Its popula- 


our days. 
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every attending circumstance conspiring 
to render their advent one pregnant with | 
permanent and paramount influences 
one free from the thwartings and impedi! 
ments that left so little opportunities to any 
attempt at colonization which the van- 
qnished Angles and Saxons could make, 
even were they, in those days, ef’a coloni. 
zing disposition—a qualification they did 
not cultivate, and hardly claimed in the 
sense which we now attach to it; the 
safest sense by which to measure the 
depth and extent of the formation of a 
race or its propagation. 


In remote times, it was much the cus- 
tom to designate the people ruled, or sup- 
posed to be ruled, after ,the nation or tribe 
which sustained the sovereign, and often 
after the race of the sovereign himself. 
This was sometimes designed as a slur, 
and sometimes was merely a synehronism, 
But, the mere calling the portions. of Bri- 
tain overrun, or held, by the invaders, 
“the country of the Angles,” or “ the coun- 
try of the Saxons,” or of both, while these 
national bandits held a separate or a sem- 
blance of joint authority, does not upset 
the fact that the Angles were nearly wasted 
away when the Saxons were in mastery, 
or the fact thatthe Saxons were rather a 
crowd of desperate and well-equipped 
Bedouins, than competent or conciliating 
colonisers — serf-sovereigns, rather than 
race-extending settlers. Had they been 
endowed with the natural capacity to rule, 
which was the great feature.of the Rornan, 
and devoloped itself in the Iberian-Nor- 
mans, in conjunction with all that was 
conservative, or had they the natural gift 
of engrafting themselves as these had, the 
result may have been different. Be that 
as it may, when the Danes, in turn, van- 
quished the Saxon Kernes, the inhabitants 
were, by the custom of the times, “Anglo’’. 
Danes, not because the people were Danes 
or Angles, but because the Danes, who 
had i:tercourse with the outer world, held 
the parts of Britain to which the Angles, 
for the benefit of the outer world, had 
given a falze name—all they could leave 
the country, and that was a trifle too much, 
since it had the germ of perpetuity within 
it. In like manner, the more numerous, 
accomplished and triumphant filibusters 


in the train of William of Normandy bad 
the same right to denominate themselves, 
and what remained of the defated raves, 
“Anglo”-Norman; and “Anglo ”-Norman 
was the epithet for the new order of things 
the outer world was ready to recognize— 
though British-Norman would have been, 
at once, more correct and in keeping with 
custom; but time and usage had em- 
balmed “Anglia,” without waiting to 
find out that it was a mere excresence, 


We have said the Normans, in William's 
train, had “ the same right” as others to 
impart a name—their name. Verily, they 
bad a far better right in this ingtance, if 
the practice be based on right at all; for, 
the much mixed remnants of amalgamated, 
and, at one time, antagonistic, invaders, 
were as nothing, in external pomp and 
power, or inner greatness, to the gallant 
people before whom the real Saxons 
shrivelled,and the ideal Angles vanished;— 
a still better right, when we reflect that 
these particular Normandian followers of 
the Conqueror were organized in a region 
which, like its neighbor Brittany. had it- 
self been thoroughly stocked by tlie Britons 
and the Belg», as well as by the “Anglo”: 
Danes, and other British victims of Saxon 
invasion or Oppression, who took refuge 
with their Iberian kinsmen, jo avoid Saxon 
outrage and nurse vengeance against their 
common foe—the Saxon race doiniciled in 
Britain. This, and many other good rea- 
sons, go to show that the Normandians in 
immedigte attendance on the Conqueror 
William, were “more to the manor born” 
than any tribe of invaders which ever 
sought to flourish on British soil. Thus, in 
affinities they were “at home,” while in 
the matter of numerical strength, (to say 
nothing of moral power,) they were more 
than sufficient to overthrow all the stand- 
ing relations of the Sagons, and this they 
effectively and somewhat dispitefully did, 
not only in the matter of political rule, but 
in that of personal oceupaney. An idex 
of the extentto which this was carriedy 
may be inferred fromthe fact. that the es+ 
tates of 60,000 Saxons were immediately, 
transferred to as many Norman knights—-2, 
vast number then and there. But, the dis- 


their blended allies, (products of former im- 





vasions,) did not rest at that. Every fol- 





poliation of the subdued Saxons, with all: 
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lower of the Conqueror had his “ rights” to 
exact, or his boon to crave, and, by the 
time all were satisfied, the so-called 
“Anglo-Saxons were but a parcel of 
pitiable beggars, imploring and planning 
compromises—each with the Iberian-Nor- 
man, or returned Belgic-Britain, deputed to 
dispossess him. They, for the most part 
became “ ceorls,” or “ignobles,” placed in 
a state of dependence on the Norman no- 
bility. “The ‘ceorls’ were ‘bonde’ at- 
tached to the glebe (or estate), and might 
be the subject of gift or bequest along with 
it, as appurtenant tothe property ” McCul- 
loch, who thus defines the class, also in- 
forms us, that, if the vi/lani and cotarti of 
Doomsday Book be rightly considered as 
representing that class (and it is generally 
conceded that these terms mean no other 
class ) “ they comprised the great buli# of 
the population,” directly subject to the 
Normans. The total population of Britain, 
at the end of the Conqueror’s reign, (Sept. 
9, 1087,) is set down as about 2,000,000. 
Deduct from this 1,000,000, which is usu- 
ally admitted to be the number represent- 
ing the different families of “stubborn 
Saxon-hating Britons,” and allow a half 
million for the more tractable but Saxon- 
detesting Belge, and, then, throw in what 
was left of the subdued “ Anglo’’-Sax- 
ons, topped by their Normandian mas- 
ters, and you will have no difficulty in 
determining what evanescent influence 
“the Anglo Saxen race,” as such, had in 
the new order of things; or might possibly 
have had were the opportunities far more 
favorable for the sort of homepathic race- 
mixtures which they could, at best, admin- 
ister to a nauseated community. No won- 
der that many of the most influential 
Saxons, who survived the conquest, pre- 
cipitately fled from the island. Ne wonder 
that those who remained were never in 
force enough, or in positions, to annoy the 
only people who ever took a colonizing 
hold of Britainy—the only people with 
whom the Britons themselves, especia!ly 
on the’ borders cof Wales and Scotland, 
consented to affihate,—the people which 
utterly degraded, where it had not con- 
sumed, the Saxons in Britain, and made 
the faint hopes of ‘creating’ an  Anglio- 





Saxon family, in that land, pass off among 





schemes in nubibus. Thus and then-and 
there terminated all that was vital in the 
reality of “the great and ancient Anglo- 
Saxon race.” It is out of the dust which 
clouded the Normandian multitude, in its 
uprooting course, through Britain's Saxon- 
ised districts, that the phantom sprung 
which has led an unenquiring, or a listless 
posterity, to deem themselves “ Anglo’- 
Saxons, and has haunted all the outer- 
world, for centuries, with its air-drawn 
daggers, wielded by veritable men—in 
buckram. 


Now, as surely as the dominant Normans 
(whether of Celtic-British, or Iberian-Nor- 
man extraction, does not matter) hada 
prescriptive right, and exercised it, accord- 
ing to custom, to style themselves “ Anglo”’- 
Norman, or Norman-British, and as the 
right to this latter designation rapidly 
grew with their growth in the country, had 
not the Celts, as surely, a far fairer title to 
the supremacy of their name, when, in the 
next cycle of nationality, the race of Bri- 
tish rulers changed, and the sceptre fell to 
Celtic Stuarts? Viewed even through the 
customs then in vogue, the British who, in 
all senses, ceased to be “ Anglo’’-Saxons 
when, they became “ Angto’’-Normans, 
were, now at least, “ Anglo’-Celts. But, 
viewed through all the other attending 
circumstances, without losing sight of the 
custom, they were in reality and should 
have been in name, Norman British-Celts, 
or Norman-Celts. One thing, however, is 
positively manifest—they were not “An- 
glo”-Saxon any longer, either by dint of 
custom, or force of fact, pushing one or the 
other to the extremest point you please. 


When the emblem of power, with all it 
implies, passed again, to another race of 
rnlers—passed into the greedy grip of a 
Hanovarian or Modern Saxon family, there 
was, perhaps, once more estavlished the 
right of title to the name of “ Anglo’’-Saxon, 
and that right, such as it is, exists still. 
Indeed, the claim of “ Anglo”-Saxon, by 
the natives of Britain, at this day, is not so 
very absurd, if they would only limit it te 
its proper, if not its indubitable, applica- 
tion, and not try to link the present with 
the past,—what is modern in birth and 
being, with what is ancient and distinct in 
both. As surely asthe Stuarts were Celts, 


‘ 
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enciseled by Celts, sustained by Celts, 
served by Celts, and the servers and sov- 


}pure Celts, as the rulers and people of 


Britain then were one or other or all these. 


ereigus of Celts, either pure-blooded or of | Such they continued to be, all the time the 


the Norman British admixture ; so surely 
were their usurping saccessors Saxons, 
surrounded by Saxons, followed by Saxons, 
fawned on by Saxons, guarded by Saxons 
end the rewarders and rulers of Saxons, 
either of the ‘clear grit,” or the alloyed 
British,--by which we mean these who were 
leavened with the blood of the commingled 
generations of invaders, and that, at all 
times, as we have already intimated, form- 


Southern Colonies were forming, and giviug 
and receiving accessions from home. 
Intensely such they were, when tbat 
* home” had opened its door for the modern 
Saxon element, and had sundered associa- 
tion with its trans-Atlantic children, es it 
had with the best bern atits threshold. if 
you can point to the progress,or ascendaa- 
cy, amongst us, since, of British colonisers, 
tainted with Saxon blood, you can make 


ed a goodly proportion of the obscure} good some assumption in favor of modern 


people in the centre and south-east of the 
island and the fen districts. 


Anglo-Saxonism at the South; but, you 
ean no more do that than you can shake 


Those who yaunt so much about “the |the strength of the position on which 
great Anglo-Saxon race,” on the strength | simple facts uphold the argument we have 
of its antiquity and continuity in Britain— | briefly outlined. 
these who parade this preposterousassump-| So much for the question generally. [: 


tion for the Lomage of the crowd—having,|}has, howevesa, particular phases which . 


in that, only a stupendous blunder, galvan-| should not be overlooked, and the consid- 
ised for effect, let us, fora moment, console |eration of these phases leads us more im 
them, then, with the free admission that,j detail to the marked and fundamenta! 
since the days of the Georges, such athing | differences which distinguish the people of 
a¢an “ Anglo”-Saxem race, in their sense,|the South from the people of the Nortk:. 
has been, that it now:is, and that it prom-| First, then, let us enquire who were the 
ises to be. Does such-an admissior com-| original colonisers of the South, and whe 
pel the further one, that we of the South}those ofthe North? History responds, inthe 
are, therefore, to some extent, an“ Anglo”-| words of the venerated Gov. McDowell of 
Saxon people? It is unnecessary to waste} this State, that the pioneer colonists of the 
words on the inapplicability of the first} South, were an “impetuous and haughty, 
part of the title ; so; for their convenience, | but courteous race, with an intense point of 


we will take “ Anglo,” to mean “ British,’ 
and Saxon just what 1 signifies. Are we 


’} personal honor, and devotion to all that is 


,|stizring in the ineidents of life,”—a race 


then, Anglo-Saxons inthe modern and only | whom a lofty loyalty to the Celtic Stuarts 
sense of which the term. is now suscepti-|drove “to the shores of the Chesapeake, 
ble? Certainly not; since it was underthe|that there, in privation and in poverty, 
Celtic, “ Anglo’”-Celtic, British-Celtic, or| they might follow out the impulses of cheir 
Normen-Celtic dynasty of the Stuarts, that| own honor, without let or hindrance from 
the foundations were laid of the colossal} human authority.” And history also replies 
system of colonization, which culminated|that the pioneer colonists of the. North, 


in “the Great Republic.”—Certainly not 


;} were a morose, solemn, intolerant herd «of 


since it was under. the establishment, orj fanatics, vomited from the piety-gorged 
resuscitation,.if you will, of an “ Anglo”-|stemach of Britain, while the very religion 


Saxon dynasty. that the independent Colo 


-|they grossly misconceived was fermenting. 


nies resolutely snapped the ties which had| But, history is still more explicit. We 


beund them to the mother-land, then.gon 


-{ have its well gronnded assurance, that the 


summating her alliance with “ Angle”-| persons first authorised by Britain to found 


Saxenism of the modern mould. By al 


lja colony in the south, and whose efforts 


the merits of the pretences set up for giv-| wereblessed with success,.were ‘gentlemen 
ing names to mixed races, or to pure ones,| and their adherents,” mainly from the dis- 
the early settlers of the South were “ An-|triets of Britain with which the ancient 

”.Saxon neither in name nor nsture.|Saxong,and their invading predecesse:s 


They were Norman-Celts, Britysh-Celts, 0 
Vow. XXXVII—43 





riand cotemporaries, bed least assoctation. 
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In the course of a little time, came other} 
“ men of consideration among the nobility, 
gentry and clergy,’ whose unflinching 
fidelicy to the. Norman Celuc rulers of 
Britain, was not greater than their hostility 
tothe Saxon-bern Puritanism, then strug- 
gling for ascendancy. » Vhese “ other 
men’ were as free in lineage as they were 
in leaning from all that pertained to the 
ancient er modern Saxon people, and the 
ancient or modern Saxon principles. They 
were, what the British Celts, and Norman 
British had ever been, the conservative 
“country party,” as distinguished from the 
radical “ tewn party,” which latter, at all 
tirwes, wherever the chance existed, was 
recruited by those of Saxon kindred or 
instinets. Equally emphatic is the avouch- 
mentof history, that the persons authorised 
by Britain to found a colony at the North, 
were men of “low. sociabstanding, and 
noisome dispositions,” in the cities and 
counties whose agnation with the Saxons 
of the past, was indisputable and where 
partiality for the Saxons of the day, was as 
patent as that the sentiments of these 
Saxons were potent within them. These 
men were endowed with an inordinate 
share of “new light” piety, and afflicted 
with a turbulent species of fanaticism, 
grooved in the very depths of an ignorance 
that had only the sap of sincerity to sustain 
its many-branching monstrosities. They 
were men, for the most part, unlettered, 
empty-headed and zealous, but all the 
more readily puffed up with a spiritual 
vanity end insolence—which sort of “ van- 
ity and insolence” invariably leave those 
of a“ profaner’ or more worldly descrip- 
‘tion absolutely in the shade. These seif- 
sanctified enthusiasts, carried their piotes- 
tical follies too far even for the regenerated 
Elizabeth, who deemed it “ wise, just and 
expedient,” to convert them into roving 
Pharisees. Bemoning the “ inspired Eliza- 
beth’s” backsliding, dnd stigmatizing it 
with the unearthly enathemas for which 
such spiritualists were and are notorious, 
they betook themselves to their less adl- 
terated Saxon. brotherhood “in Holland. 
Thither they brought all the unhallowed 
bitterness of their pestilential tenets to 
blend with tbe sulkier, ifnot sterner, right- 
eousness of the place. Its chilly dykes, 


happiness, and having cemented as many 
social alliances as they could, with tire 
collateral sept of their faith and family, 
they, at length, rejoicingly embraced an 
opportunity to disseminate themselves and 
their notions in the regions around Pily- 
mouth Rock—being, in themselves and 
their descendants, as true a specimen of 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon race, as the 
world has ever seen. 

Who will insist that the Saxonized maw- 
worms, creeping from the Mayflower on to 
the cold, forbidding crags of the North, 
have any right to kinship with the whole- 
souled Norman British planters of a gallant 
race, on a weleoming sunny soil? At home 
they were socially, politically, religiously 
and ethnologically different—as different 
es the Cockoman squire of to-day is from 
the Cockney costermonger—as different 
then, as a Highland laird of the present is 
from an Essex hind—that is to say, im 
nothing akin, except the aecident of having 
been. born, if not under the same ruling 
race, within the bounds of the same do- 
minions, But, the ass fouled in the horse’s 
stable is not, therefore, a courser’s colt; 
though, it is true, there are circumstances 
suggested by such contiguity of residence, 
as may require the admission that mules 
are sometimes found, where only horses 
and asses had been placed. By all means, 
let the Puritan settlers have the full benefit 
of the inference; indeed, they have every 
legitimate sanction for it, and none the 
less because of their be-mingling sojourn 
among the purer blooded herds of Holland, 
before they finally came, with the more 
thorough Saxon tincture, to this continent. 
Even if all this were not so, who that 
* judges the tree by the fruit” will contend 
that the people of the North and South, 
“ from the beginning” of populations, were 
not aliens instead of brother “ Anglo-Sax- 
ons’? Who that calmly examines what- 
ever is comnected with their separate 
households, even here, will pretend that 
they are of a fraterna] stock? But let us 
resume particulars... 

A sort of upper servant and other retain- 
ers in the household of the Puritan *cown- 
ters of Lincoln, (ominous name!) were 
the persons prominent in the first charters 
made out for the “ Anglo-Saxon” Puritans. 





however, soon became too hot for their 


‘Noblemen, knights, gentlemen, merchants.’ 
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. 
were the classes concerned in the charters| 
granted by the Stuarts to the Norman 
British Companies, successively corimis- 
sioned to colonize the South. As they 
began, so they continued, at North and 
South, to be reinforced by accessions from 
the circles whence their populations re- 
epectively emanated. By law, in 1634, no 
wne above the rank of a “serving man, 
was allowed to join the Northern colonies,” 
and the “serving meu” of that day, were 
the most direct descendants which the 
vanquished and long degraded Saxons had 
teft in Britain—in race and station 
relatives of the original Norther: settlers. 
ty stress of political and germane events, 
“nceblemen, knights and gentlemen,” er 
bold, adventurous spirits allied to them, 
were, at the same time, as before and 
. subsequently, compelled, or formally per- 
mitted, to seek shelter with their con-natu- 
ral predecessors in the South, and these 
emigrants, beyond all question, represented 
the races we term Celtic and Nerman- 
British. 

“ We are,” said the Puritans, significant- 
ly, through Robinson, their mouth-piece at 
Amsterdam, “weaned from the delicate 
milk of our mother country, and inured to 
the difficulties of strange lands.” “ Lord 
bless our sweet native country,” was the 
daily prayer of the Southern coionists. 
* The Puritans,” says Swift, “left their 
equntry for its good;” “the Cavaliers,” 
adds Hazlitt, “left it for their own better 
being.” Love-of loyalty and devotion to 
what they deemed the best interest of their 
race and nation, made the Norman-British 
exiles :—love of self and devotion to the 
deceitful fancies generated by the “odor of 
sanctity,” made the Puritans disturbing 
wanderers everywhere. Like the ancient 
Saxons they “ spoke you fair,” then smote 
you—courted your confidence, then crushed 
you—prayed for your well-being, then 
plundered you. “Ye came to aid us against 
a very dangerous rival and injurious neigh- 
bour, an:l we were grateful,” said the 
Ancient Briton to the Ancient Saxon chief, 
Hengist, in the year of our Lord 457; 
“We fed you, cheered you, fared you 

‘nobly, and kept our compact with you to 
the letter; but now you rob us, slay us, and 
dispoil us as the return of our confidence, 
and become. far greater foes than you 





helped us to resist.”* “When you first 
arrived on our shores,” said the Indian 
chiefs to the modern Saxons at Salem, as 
in the woods of Rockaway, on the 5th of 
March, 1643, “ you were Gestitute of food; 
we gave you our beans and our corn; we 
fed you with oysters and fish; and now for 
our recompense, you murder our people.” ¢ 
Twelve centuries had not impaired the 
instincts of the race, but merely coated 
them with the varnish of a: norum odium 
theologicum. _Among the first reported acts 
of the Northern settlers, were the profana- 
tion of Indian graves, and the barbarous 
murder of Indian families ;—among the 
first of the Southern settlers, were the 
interchange of gifts and hospitalities and 
the romantic marriage of an Indian maiden 
with a chivalrous British adventurer. 
© Loyalty and hope,” says Mary Howitt, 
the Yankee authoress, were the character- 
istics of the Southern colonists, and “ dis- 
cord and hate,” she confesses to have been 
the peculiarity of the Northern settlers. 
The noble Calvert met the natives of 
Maryland “to secure\their confidence and 
friendship.” ‘Good faith,”adds Bancroft, 
“was kept at'both sides,” in the South. 
There, in the bands of the Norman-British 
and Celts, it remained the rule, while at 
the North, among the Saxonised, it was 
notoriously the exception. With the foun- 
ders of Massachusetts, “ intolerance was 
supreme,” and toleration denounced as “an 
ill egg.” “At the humble village of Si. 
Marys, (in Maryland,)” says Miss Howitt, 
“religious liberty found its only safe home 
in the whole world.” Perhaps nothing 
could more clearly define the distinction 
between the two races, than the motives 
which ruled their deliberate actions in 
this matter—except the actiona in proof of 
the motives. 

The nobles and others who followed 
Lord Baltimore, were exiles for the sake 0: 
conscience, and the churls who came, 
to the North, completely and permanently 
filtered through Holland, made “ mueh 
ado” about being similarly circumstanced. 





o 


* As quoted by the Saxon chronicler, 
Gildas. 


t As quoted by the Northern authoress, 
Mary Howitt. : 
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But, Baltimore’s people, at once established 
their claim to sincerity and intelligence, 
while the others, by their every act, ignored 
even the merest pretence to such a tharac- 
ter “ihe Lord’s hand hath beea heavy 
upon us,” wrote Winthrop, describing 
the afflictions which embittered the foun- 
dation of Massachusetts. It was a “ wil- 
derness of wants,” which the temper and 
tenets of the people who came to reclaim 
it, made more rugged and wretched, if not 
for themselves forall others. On the other 
hand, what Miss Howitt says of Maryland 
— ‘it seems as if the colony was founded 
on a blessing”—may, in much, be applied 
to the colonization of the whole South. 
But, alas! the blessing, as regards Mary- 
land. was short lived, and, as regarded all 
the South, net uninterrupted, thanks to the 
facilities which the Saxonised Puritans had 
of obtruding their detestable presence and 
pernicious principles within its borders. 
The. illustrious founder of Maryland—in 
whom or whose followers there flowed not 
a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood, any more 
than a Puritan-Saxon thought dimmed the 
lustre of his bright brain, or mottled the 
purity of his benevolent heart—“ was the 
first in the history cf the christian world,” 
says Bancroft, “to seek for religion, secu- 
rity and peace, by the practice of justice, 
and not by the exercise of power.” “The 
asylum of Papists,” adds the historian, 
“was the spot where, in a remote quarter 
of the world, on the banks of rivers as yet 
hardly explored, the mild forbearance of a 
proprietary adopted religious freedom as 
the basis of the State.’ While the Saxon- 
ised Puritans of the North were fastening 
themselves down on a foundation of a 
widely different character, such of them as 
Were thrown out by the ascendant intoler- 
ance, fled to the zefuge afforded in the 
eolony ‘“ founded on a blessing,” and thore 
deposited their poison—the curse of their 
race. Sheltered, warmed, protected, they 


dictates of an ignoble nature. The 
“ blessings” of Maryland then were drown- 
ed in the blasphemous war cry of the 
Puritan, and “in the name of God, fal} 
on!” rang its hideous echoes over the 
scenes of slaughter with which the Sax- 
onized Northerners thanked all the gene- 
rosity of the Catholic cavaliers! As 31 
was, so it is, and ever will be! The long 
looked for transition state—the period xt 
which the formidable difference between 
the races may seem to terminate—is now 
no nearer than jever :—all assimilation in 
“ politics,” or * religion,” or “ language’ — 
all identity of “interests,” or any othe: 
“ pragmatical sanction,” which the infatu- 
ated adopt for their hope, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The difference is radical, 
and centuries have proved it irreconeilabbe.. 

Are the men who could think of ne 
helier means of cementing friendship with 
the exasperated natives, than by such atts 
as the massacre of 600 Pequods “ men 
women and children’—all done im tbe 
orthodox style, after the civilized brutes 
had “commended themselves to God”-— 
are they; in any thing, were they ever is 
any thicg, except in being ef the human 
species, akin to these who sought the 
natives for friendship and civilization #-— 
the blood relations of those who made and 
kept treaties of amity with these natives, 
which were never broken, except where 
the interloping and treacherous Puritan- 
* Saxon” fomented disaffection, and opened 
the valves of wrath? Were Damon and 
Pythias children of the Eumenides ? 

As the races North and South, end the 
classes composing them, were at the outset 
of both on this continent, so we have said, 
they continued to grow. When Cromweli, 
himself of admixed Saxon origin, carried 
his Saxon-born Puritanism to its matdérovs 
end th Britain, the South became, as it 
was, and continued to be, the sanctuary o 
fugitive Cavaliers, whose crime was an 


turned around to sting with the venom of} unselfish attachment to the hallowed tsa- 


fiends the breast which .hed been their 
shield and nourishment in the hour of their 
need! After enjoying, for a quarter of a 


them by their own creed end kindred, they 
' got strong endugh to emulate their Ancient 


ditions of their country, and a self-sacrit- 
cing fidelity to the rulers of their own race. 
They were, withoat a notxble exception, 
Norman-Celts, or Norman-British, or the 
pure Celts from Scotland, Wales or Sreland. 
The North, at the same time, became the 





Sexon models, and give looge rein to the 


Harbor of refuge for tLe least tractabl¢ and 
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the mere extravagant of the fanatics flung 
from the Saxon caldron, which, at last 
simmered even too furiously for the cold- 
souled Tronsides. They were all men from 
the cne-time Saxon counties of Britain, 
and of the rabble stuff for which the 
Usurper’s army was infamously noted.* 
At the restoration of the Stuarts, the sudden 
increase of this particular class and race 
in the North, brought the population of 
that section nearly up to that established 
at the South, and which was composed of 
the opposing class and race. Perhaps this 
wnlooked for accession of regicides and 
despoilers and ruffians, “ religious” or not, 
made the North so willing as it was to go 
en its knees, and, with its lips, mildly bless 
the change for which its heart had fierce 
maladictions. Well and consistently, in- 
deed, could the South tender its honest 
congratulations for a restoration of all that 
ita conservative people then held dear; 

but, thatthe North, which was sore amazed 
and grieyed, could cringe, and, like the 
fawning Saxon, who never lost sight of 
interest, whatever became of principle, 
astentatiously join in the congratulation, 
was calculated to excite disgust, though 
not surprise. These Saxonized Puritans 
put their hands most meekly to their 
breasts and bowed their obedience, pro- 
claiming aloud their joy at this deliverance 
ef the rightful rulers from the Philistines, 
while ali the time they held lovingly close 
to their bosoms, the regicides and _ their 
tollowers,—held them there jealously, as 
well while they did lying homage and 
professed simulated gladness, as while 
many of their own children were spurned 
from their door, because of some scruple 


A 
hb 





*It would be as preposterous to deny 
Mat some worthy men originally came, 
and, at all times, had a representation at 
the North, as toclaim that no worthless 
wretches were mixed with the gallant men 
who settled at the South, or with their 
descendants. We know, from personal 
knowledge, that there are, to-day, “good 
and excellent men” at the North, 1n every 


sense of the phrase, as we also know that 


there are “ingrained rascals” at the 
Sputh, “to the manor born ;” but, both as 
tg the past and present, we are. dealing 
with a general rule, and not with ats 
exceptions—with a race, as a whole, and 
not with its rarities, at either side. 


of conscience! They were famous for 
swallowing camels and straining at gnats 
—but, not more famous in that, than they 
have been ever since, for steadily, persist- 
ently, struggling to retain the reputation, 
all that is centered in itimplies. “Long 
live Ichabod,” they continually do cry. 
Thus, white they who undertook to 
Sheets the North, in the name of Britain, 
and in their own behoof, were, for the 
most part, unpopular, stationless, inglori- 
ous, low-bred, obscure agents of a despised 
community and degraded race, they who. 
were engaged as instruments, or were 
participants in the colonization of the 
South, were of a distinctly dissimilar 
genius and generation. Noted in the Old 
Veorld for all the desecrating propensities 
of ignorant enthusiasts,—for all the atro- 
cious ¢eruelties of ascetic fanatics,—for all 
the phantasies of scant-brained self-seeking 
zealots—these Northerners were equally 
celebrated for their hostility to whatever 
plainly pertained to the purely Celtic or 
Norman-British rule or race;—in the New 
World they gave the most demoniacal 
license to the tendencies of their nature, 
as though in reprisal for the curbs put 
upon them in the old. 

Remarkabie in Europe for social worth 
and all the qualities of the chivalrous— 
for the exalted bearing of the higa-purpos- 
ed in adventure,—-for the magnanimous 
spirit of the self-sinking in loyalty,—our 
Southern progenitors were, for the mest 
part, equally renowned for an undying 
attachment to the Norman-Celtic or Nor- 
man British order of rule and race, and an 
undeviating antagonism to the people and 
the principles identified with “ Anglo- 
Saxonism.” From the day thut each raee 
took up a permanent abode in their respee- 
tive sections of this continent, to the day 
which begat, at once, the separation of the 
New World from the Glid and the i inauge- 
ration, in the latter, of modern Anglo- -Sax- 
onism, nothing has altered the component 
parts of either. Every new accession t 
the Northern people, has but added to the 
Benjamin’s mess of their population 
every fresh formed colony, even in their 
vicinity—(as the Netherlands, for instance) 
only helped to constitute this aggregata, 
more Saxon than it was. 





Like seeks like, all the world over and 
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so surely as the bulk of the Northern 
emigrants, during the Colonial epoch, con- 
tinued to be of the same species and for 
the same reasons, so the integrity of the 
Southern settlers was unbroken, and their 
ensemble preserved, by all who flocked to 
their company, all being of their kith and 
kin, directly or indirectly. Such men as 
the Messrs. Wincob, Carver, Robinson, 
Hooker, Endicott, Mather, Balstone, and 
others of that ilk, their choisest spirits 
were carrying their Saxonized colonization 
inland and Northward; while such menas 
Lord Clarenden, the Duke of Albemarle, 
Lord Craven, Lord Ashley Cooper and Sir 
John Colleton, were sedulously pushing 
forward Norman-British and Celtic coloni 

zation inland and Southward. Danes, 
Norwegians, Dutch and Germans of every 
tribe, from Swabean to Saxon,—from an 
A-smanushausenian to a Z-ipserhausian 
were jostling each other and their Saxonis- 
ed British associates in the colonizing 
struggle at the North, up to the first Reve- 
lution; but, all that time we do not read of 
Celtic or Norman-Celts or Norman-Bnitish, 
im any numbers, taking a share in the 
effort, or a ffiendly interest, or any interest, 
in its progress. On the other hand, who, 
during this steady Saxonization of the 
North, added themselves, in large force, to 
the South, over and above the national 
influx from the ties or affinities or interests | 
that bound so many of a like race at 
home, to so many already settled here? 
Who, for example, accompanied Admiral 
Blake’s brother to the Carolinas? The 
Norman Britains of Somersetshire, a coun- 
uy which never wholly succumbed to the 
Saxon intruder, a country where the 
peasantry, to this day, speak a dialect 
which proves their consanguinity with the 
Welsh. Who followed Ferguson in the 
same track? An Irish colony, which never 
knew the Saxon taint: who came with the 
Lord Cardross to the same regions? Cale- 
donians to whom the name of Saxon was 
a horror. Whence did Charles the Second 
encourage other colonists to his Carolinas? 
From France, at his instigation, came the 
sons of those whose sires had fought the 
Saxons to the death. From whom did Ogle- 
thorpe pick the colonists of Georgia? 
From the incarcerated debtors in the Nor- 





min-British towns, whose only fault was 


ee 


misfortune, and whose ‘recommendation 
to him was goodness of life and firmness 
in unmerited suffering—from the ranks of 
the Moravians who bore no love to the 
Saxon, from the gallant Highlanders, who 
had a hereditary loathing of the very name. 
No schoolboy need be told how the Anti- 
Saxon Boone, from Maryland, and Hen- 
derson, from North Carolina, with conge> 
nial companions, began the settlement ot 
Kentucky—how the Norman and British 
Celts from the Carolinas, scattered them- 
selves through Tennessee—how Florid« 
and Louisiana were planted by races, im 
all things alien to the Saxon and the 
* Anglo”-Saxon,—or how Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, or any other Southern State, 
owed nothing in the origiu®of its popula- 


tion to the so called Anglo-Saxon element, 


except annoyance very frequently, before 
as well as since the First Revolution 

During that First Revolution, there wes 
no change in the relative condition of the 
peoples of both sections. They were, 
indeed, all as one for a common purpose, 
and when that purpose was finally achiev- 
ed, they agreed! to enter into partnership 
for the better maintenance of all which that 
purpose contemplated ; but, the articles of 
agreement no more obliterated the inborn 
and inbred difference of race, and all it 
involves, than woulda mercantile compact 
between Brown of Virginia, and Missen- 
heimer of Germany, and Petroawodeski of 
Russia, efface the ethnological decree 
which made each distinct from the other. 
Time and the operations of social inter- 
course and family alliance, may accorfr 
plish much in the annihilation of the 
nationalities of their race, and even lay 
the foundation of a new family; ~ but, 
neither time nor the operations named, 
effected any such thing, through the oppor- 
tunities the political compact gave the 
peoples North and South. This, howeves, 
is less true of three Southern States, than 
of all the remainder, and for the sufficient 
reason that these three had an endanger- 
ing geographical propinquity to the Saxon- 
ised regions, the effect of which we will 
presently show. 

After the Revolution, the people, North 
and South, held the same anthropologie 
relation toward each other that they did 
before. The only marked difference obser- 
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vable on the surface of things, was that the 
North, from having been partially or 
disconnectedly Saxonised, or, if yon prefer, 
‘* Anglo-Saxonised” was now thoroughly, 
evenly, sprawlingly so; but, the South was 
as intensely as ever Norman-British, or 
British-Celtic. Hencetorth, it .is true, the 
avenues were notonly open for a blending 
of the races, but for an admixture of the 
new order of things, just established in 
the Mother Country, where modern Anglo- 


\ other Southern States. are those in which 
the old foes of our race-have most friends, 
and we have put them thus apart, that the 
facts their figures disclose, may the more 
emphatically speak to the reader’s judg 
ment. Figures, we know, are often very 
dry reading, but they are always very 
decided, and facts are not more frequently 
stubborn than they are strengthening ; both 
combined may be least ponderous when 
they are most plenary, as these appear to 


Saxonism was a thriving and duly baptized be. The reader will, at all events, take 
bantling. For some time, none of those| What the table discovers—given, for con. 
fostered under the amalgamation process| Venience sake, in “round numbers”—as an 
of the new Saxon rulers of Britain had, irrefragible evidence in favor of what we 
however, occasion to leave home, while| have advanced, so far especially as Jatter- 
numbers of the anti-Anglo-Saxons, yet|day, or post-Revolutionary circumstances 
devoted to the exiled Swarts, were con-|are concerned. 

stantly seeking and finding a retreat in the In the classification which we have 
South. They were not, indeed, sufficiently | made, “the pure Yankee States” represent 
numerous to outcount the accessiens of|the regular “ Down-£ast” New Engiand 
mixed Saxons who still flocked from] States, and “the mixed Yankee States,” 
Germany to the North, but they were/al! the other Northern States now at war 
ample to keep alive that unity of race|with us. Apart from the circumstances 
andclass which ever distinguished the set-| which left the settlement of all these other 


tlers of the South. 


States to the New Engiand families, as the 


Fifty years are not, perhaps, a determining | new Southern States were settled by the 
time in the foundation, or mixture of a/ old Southern States, the Census Tables for 
race, in a J;rge population over vast terri-| 1850, furnish us with facts of their ovén, to 
tories; bu,, in fifty years, the emigrants to|establish the character of “the mixed 
the North and South, (it we except the| Yankee States,” and to justify the designa- 
{rish Exodus,)made the balance ot thorough | tion we have used. Take New York and 
Tutonianismand of modern AngloSaxonism | Ohio as the best samples of the “mixed 
still incontestably and exclusively in favor! Yankee States,’ and ascertain how far 
of the North. Taking the Irish supply to| figures bear out the assertion. In 1850, 


the North into account, and weighing i 


tithere were 179,630 natives of the. pure 


with the distribution amongst us of Igish.} Yankee States, (more than the whole 


Scotch and Welsh, and of the yet un 


-|population of Texas,) settled in New 


Saxoned British, who still came as to their} York, and of that number, 55,000 (more 
natural asylum, the difference will not be|than the white population of Florida.) 


found weakened at any point. Nor will i 


tl were born in Massachusetts. At the same 


suffer in the leastparticular, when wecome|time, there were only 3,300 natives of 
. . . . “4 — 

to scrutinize the extent of the Northern Virginia resident in New York—a few 

inroads which the political partnership] hundred more than New York had then 


made so feasible. 


contributed to the mixed Yankee popula- 


The table below—of date fresh enough|tion of Virginia. The proximity of New 
for all purposes—will more clearly eluci | York, and the remoteness of Ohio, would 
date this.* It was scrupulously compiled,| lead one to suppose that the Yankee ele- 
and, in addition to the Census Returns for} ment must be much less in the latter than 
1850, the authority of Colton’s United}in the former State; yet, we find 57,200 
States Gazeteer, published at New York,|natives of the pure Yankee States in Ohio, 


in 1853, has been relied on. The thre 
States which we have separated from th 





— 


* See Table on page 686. 





€}in 1850, nearly 19,000 of whom or more 
elthan the total.of “ pure Yankees” in this 
Confederacy—were born in Massachusetts. 
Taking the native populations of both 
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“Skates into consideration, this is a greater 
proportion of Yankees for Ohio than for 
New York. Asa set off, we have a very 
large number of Virginians settled in Ohio ; 


but, they area handful in the presence of 


200,000 mixed Yankees from Pennsylvania, 
settled there also—a type of the population 
generally. In exchange for the Virginians 
who have gone to Ohio, that State has sent 
Virginia a few thousand mixed Yankee 
settlers of its own, who have chifly chosen 
homes in the Northwestern counties, where 


we have ample and suggestive means of 


counting the cost of their ascendancy. 
It is important to add, that in the cen 
years, between 1850 and 1860, the increase 
in the Western Virginia counties, mainly 
by “settlers,” exceeded 78,000, and the 
slave population sensibly diminished, dur- 
ing the same time. 


Among the many curious facts which the 
statistics given elsewhere reveal, is the sig- 
nificantone, that the combined Yankee, or 
Saxonised, population of Maryland, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, was nearly 20,000 
more than in all the other eleven States of 
this Southe.n Confederacy; while tbe pure- 
ly Tutomic population, in the three States 
named, was more than double the number 


o€ that family in the other eleven. Nay 


the State of Missouri alone had a bulkier 
German population than is presented by 
the aggregate of the eleven States which 
strictly form the Confederacy. On the 
other hand, the mixed foreign population 
o€ the eleven States was five times greater 
than the mixed foreign population of 
the Saxonised three. This excess is 
owing to the inflax of anti-Saxon Spaniards, 
and West India Islanders. Then, again, 
the settlers frem Great Britain and from 
Ireland, in their total, net only maintain 
their proportion in the eleven States, as 
against the other three, but these compri- 
sing such emigrants from Great Britain 
proper, are mainly Scotch, Welsh and 
Norman-British in the untainted South, and 
mainly modern Anglo-Saxons in the deeply 
tinged States we have temporarily set apart 
feom the others. Still further; anti-Saxon 


France sends six times asgmany to thes 
eieven States as to the other three—all th 
nations in the world: conspiring to leav 


the Saxon surplus-in tact in the three semi- 
Saxonised States, so temptingly touching 


the thoroughly Saxonised States of the 
North. Is is importatit to beer in mind, 
that emigrants come rarely and only in 
small parties from Spain, or France, or 
ltaly, or the Southern States of Germany, 
which are of the Latim and un-Saxonish 
races. But, it is’ also well to remember, 
that such as have come, or do come, from 
these non-emigratirgeountries, have chiefly 
chosen the sections of this eontinent inhab- 
ited by coalescent races. e. the South. 
Thuy; while the German States, whence 
emigration pours itself forth in full furce, 
are Saxon or Saxonish, and while nearly 
all the flood naturally and irfevitably 
streams Northward and settles there, as in 
2 congenital harbor, those who seek new 
homes fromthe Southern, or Latin German 
States, as naturally ard inevitably incline 
to a different section, and the attractions of 
commutual association. Herice, the secret 
of such seeming disproportions as those to 
which we here call special attention: In 
1850, the inhabitants of Massachusetts, who 
were natives of the most Saxonish German 
States, exceeded. 5,000,—those of South 
Carolina, at the same time, who were ha- 
tives of all the German States, was about 
2,200. New, take the un-Saxonish State of 
Austria out of the bulk, and you find that 
it contributed eleven members to the Ger- 
man population of South Carolina, white 
it contributed less to the greater German 
niuster-roll of Massachusetts. Per contraj- 
while South Carolina had, at the very 
same time, only nine regular Datchmen in 
its German population, Massachusetis had 
twenty times as many— nay, that Puritan 
Saxon State had more of the canting, cute, 
Holianders and Hanoverans: more by a full 
seore, than all the States of this Confede- 
racy put together. Thus, the Germans of 
the “outh, a small and compact bedy, com- 
ing mainly, as they do, from the centre and 
South, or less Saxonish and more Latinised 
sections of the Tuton country, are hardly 
to be classed with the intensely Saxonish 
ho:des who pass in the North under the 
generic, odium-charged, name of Dutch- 
men, snd who at home were, as these they 
have left behind them are—the Yankees of 
Europe. But, lest the case we have put 
may be desmed somewhat exceptional, let 
us take another, and perhaps a better ex- 
ample, from the same souree—the Census 
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Returns for 1850. That year, the natives 
of Germany, resident in. New York State, 
exceeded 118,000—those of the same na- 
tivity, then resident in Louisiana, did not 
cyunt one fifth the number; yet. there 
were as many Austrians, or Latin Tutovs, 
in Louisiana as in, New York. On the 
other hand, New York had fifteen times as 
many pure Dutchmen, and indubitable 
Saxons, as Louisiana. To put the matter 
btill clearer, let us note that the number of 
Italians, or Latin Celts of the truest type, 
then resident in New York—the great em- 
igrant reservoir of this hemisphere—was 
exactly $33; while, in the less accessible 
and less sought-after emigrant receiver, 
Louisiana, the number of Italians was one 
hundred more, and the number of Latin 
Celts from Spain, five times as many in 
Louisiana as in New York. Do not these 
figures, which could easily be extended, 
with equally conclusive results, emphati- 
cally demonstrate the tendency of all the 
Celtic, or Southern populations of the Eu- 
ropean continent to seek fraternity in the 
South, and of all the Saxonish, or Northern 
peoples of the European continent to fol- 
low a similar course of preference, for a 
kindred cause, toward the North? “Are not 
the reasons self-evident? As it is, so it 
has been, and so it must continue to be— 
Rem acu tetigisti. 

To more thoroughly exemplify the force 
of the preponderance of Modern Anglo- 
Saxonism in all the Northern States, as 
well as in the Northernised or Yankeeised 
sections of the South, it will be sufficient 
to note that Massachusetts alone had, in 
1850, as many natjves of England—that is 
modern British born Angle-Saxons—as had 
all the Sates forming this Cenfederacy, 
while New York had five times as many 
as the whole South. This proportion will 
appear at once more extravagant and satis- 
factory, when it is. considered that, of the 
natives of Britain, then dwellers in ‘the 
South, two-thirds were Seotch, or Welsh, 
or of lineal Norman-British descent, and of 
those at the North, four-fifths were confess- 
edly Anglo-Saxon offspring. of the modern 
Hanovarian - Hessian - Brunswick - British 
amalgamation. At the same time, the 


Saxon emigrants of the Tuion family, in 
New York alone, were three to one more 


all the South—where, moreover, the pure 
Saxon and Dutch scarcely appear at all. 
This disproportion, as to the Saxon and 
Tuton proper, is not, for the reasons already 
given, remarkable, but it may be as to the 
British born. A fact, however, sets this 
apparent deviation right, and while it does 
80, itas clearly asserts one great reason, 
among the many of another description, 
which are given for the influx of modern 
British emigrants, to the Northern rather 
than to the Southern States. Except the 
Irish——and their movements were, as often 
as not, determined by British influence-— 
all the Celts, or nearly all, pure or admix- 
ed, of Britain, had either already emigra- 
ted or ceased to emigrate, and no other 
European nation, whence emigrants pour- 
ed forth in numbers, had Celts to send ; 
hence, those who, in large bodies, songht 
homes here, during our generation, or 
since the First Revolution, preferred the 
section settled by their kind, than that 
peopled by another race. ‘This was a 
paramount and proper motive with the 
modern emigrants from Saxonised Britain, 
who at once turned their affections toward 
the North, because they themselves, with 
the country of their birth, were now wholly 
given over to modern Saxonism—Britain 
having sacrificed her old Norman Celtic 
rulers and old Norman Celtic families and 
much more that was fondly British, for the 
new-fangled ‘predilictions’ which begat the 
predominating and all permeating Anglo- 
Saxonism of the day. Nothing could, 
therefore, be more consistent than that 
these modern British should seek the oon- 
genial associations to be found in the al- 
ways Saxonised North, rather than pitch 
their tents with the purer and better de- 
scendants of a people who had, at length, 
but a heterogenious representation in the 
mother-land—a land, by this tirne, become 
a sort of social Noah’s Ark, the general 
domestication of the human species within 
it being. under the superintendence of trre 
born Saxons, or their collateral sycophants 
resident, of old, in the structure. Of these, 
or what pertained to them—either native 
Yankee or Sagpnish emigrant—the official 
census plainly proves that the South, for 
the reasons soggested as well as kindred 
canses, had happily been receiving only 





“Umerous than in the combined States of 


few—and that these, in both kinds, and ja 
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joint strength, made but an insignificant) 
fraction of her population. 

{t may be proper to remind the reader, 
im this connection, that our best, if not our 
only, friends in Britain, at the presentday, 
are the Conservatives or Tories. The sig- 
nificance of this circumstance arises 
from the fact that the men come- 
posing the Conservative party in Britain 
represent, in lineage and principles, as 
much as one can now expect, the race and 
class fromm whom the original settle:s of 
the South and all their subsequent emi- 
gtant followers spring. They ate the 
avowed and hereditary, though quieted, po- 
litical, if not personal, foes cf the Anglo- 
Saxon race and rule. The phrase, “if 
not personal,” would have been out cf 
place, as applied tothat Party, at the :ime 
the Colonies won their ‘independence, and 
the impetus of Briti-h emigretion changed 
to-the North; but, since then, the Party, 
with its hostility to the Saxon, has been 
growing “small by degrees and beautiful- 
ly less,” and so has the British emigration 
ta the South, from a relative cause. The 
British nobility gentry and yeomanry who, 
in the main, constitute the strength of the 
Conservative party, are an agricultural 
and pastoral people, as refreshingly dis- 
tinct in personal bearing, in appearance 
aad manner of thought, as in habit and 
occupation, from the mechanics and crafts- 
tien, and court toadies, who form the bulk 
of the 1eal Anglo-Saxons of Britain. But. 
their old stamp is wearing away, and the 
Udaracteristic specimens are yearly yield 


‘ing to the sure process of the long ope- 


rating Saxon amalgamation. There 


admixing procedure. Although politica) 


emergencies, and courtintrigues and cor- 


ruptions, exhibit their insidious results in 





iz, 
however, even yet,a frankness about the 
Norman-British yeoman—a squareness of 
build—an independence of gait—a lofti- 
ness of stature—a boldness of counte- 
nance—a darkness of complexion, that 
you vainly look for in the namby-pamby, 
pigeon-breasted, dull-visaged, pale-faced, 
goslin-rounded, Anglo-Saxon of the day. 
Sit for a few contemplative minutes in the 
House of Lords, and you will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of contrasting the pres. 
ence of the upper classes representing the 
two races, in spite of the long cperative 


the affiliation of many an ancient family, 

‘with the newer race and ideas, and, still 

more, of many an old title wrested from its 

original owners, for favorites of the Saxon 

rulers; yet, you cannot mistake the prepon- 

derance of the Norman-British element on 

the Conservative Benches. In the very 

leader of the party, the lordly Derby, you 

have a noble specimen of the Norman- 

British Stanley’s—but, in the dark, almost 
swarthy, Duke of Norfolk, (lately de- 

ceased,) you would have had a more char- 
acteristic example of a Norman-British 
Knight. His son (now a minor,) retains 
the features, with the faithand feelings, of 
the race. In the Saxon-Duke of Cam- 
bridge you will see one of the finest in- 
stances, to which we could’ point, of the 
opposite people and faction. Go into the 
House ef Commons, and as surely as you 
can, with ease, determine, from the§voice, 
and look, and name, who is Irish, Welch, 
and Scotch, you can detect who is the 
more decidedly Saxcnish, and who British, 
of those there, from constituencies be- 
longing to England proper. True, indeed, 
the races are, now-a-days, blended much 
together in the matter of politics, and Par- 
ty has lost its deep-dyed signification of 
the time when the leaven of races hed not 
permeated the lump. Our present pur 
pose is not, however, to investigate the 
more or less arbitrary causes which led to 
such result; so we will dismiss the point 
with the reflection that Anglo-Saxonism, 
such as it is, his, to some extent, impreg- 
nated all the families of Britain, leaving 
to the inhabitants of this Confederacy an 
almost total exemption from similaP conse 
quences, though not from all the influences 
through which they were effected—the 
most reductive ones excepted. 

To extend our remarks, by carrying 
them into the many interésting ramifice- 
tions of this subject, for ever increasing 
proof of what we urge, is not within the 
province of this article, already, perhaps, 
too tedious. Some few points, towever, 
remain to be glanced at, which it woukl, in 
our opinion, be inexcusable to omit alto- 
gether. Amung these, is the fact that the 
proportion of Southern‘born people who 
nave settled North, is in nearly the same 
ratio as that of Northern emigrants quar 
tered at the Southvery small and very 
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unimportant. This interchange may Boney 
effected at the North a tendency, such as 
the Saxonish or Yankee element has made 
part of ite “ manifest destiny” atthe South. 
Here and there at the North, the founda- 
tion of what are termed “Southern pro- 
ctivities,” just as Northern notions have 
been disseminated at the South, by resi- 
dents of Northern extraction or affinities. 
Sut, as at the South, the Saxonish, or Yan- 
kee, virus is utterly inadequate to the 
task or “destiny” of leavening even an 
inconsiderable. part of “the whole lump,” 
and that principally in the three partially 
Sexonized States, which we have set apart 
in our statistical table ; so also at the North, 
the Southern corrective has been power: 
less on the superincumbent Saxon mass. 
Both elements, either in its adopted 
sphere, were too insignificant and uncer- 
tain for any positive impression, and both 
have become absorbed or passive, and de- 
cidedly abortive in their efforts. Where 
they made their presence known, they 
were but mischievous irritants,as we have 
found in the South, and they have felt in 
the North. Both, too, may frequendy, and 
with a zeal to which “common philoso- 
phy.” @:rnishes a ready clue, and of which 
tuistory abounds with examples not always 
the meetest for panegyric, have clung to 
the section of their adoption, sometimes 
surpassing its natural or its native cham- 
pions, at least in the vebemence of their 
devotion. The Saxonizedor Northernized 
Southern often out-Herods the foe of his 
1ace, if not in the brutality of antagonism 
to that race, certainly, in all the determi- 
nate oetjion which enhedges the brutality ; 
while the Southernized Northerner often 
vies with the heroes among whom he has 
cast his lot, in the struggle of resistance 
against the savageries of those from whom 
he eame, and with whom he is no longer 
desirous of being identified: a strikingly 
Suggestive difference, by the way, viewed 
how you will—the apostate Southerner, 
*ager to retain his title to Southerner, but 
the converted Northerner, anxious to dis- 
own his kindred with their conduct. 

Be that as it may, seventy or eighty 
thousand Yankees, pure and admixed, in 
& population of five or six millions anti- 
sexon Southerners, could never make them- 
selves felt, ia the matter of principle, any 





_— 


more than in the matter of population ; 
though as many Southerners, scattered 
through, a vastly larger population of Sax- 
ized Northerners, may seem to have a far 
better chance of effecting something im 
both ways; the nobler race usually leav- 
ing the indelible marks of its presence on 
the less noble. A vein of gold running 
through a bar of iron, makes the meaner 
metal more valuable; but, an admixture of 
iron ore in a junk of gold, would render 
the junk less precious in proportion to the 
presence of the baser ingredient. Unfor- 
tunately for what a Southern golden alloy 
may.affect inghe Iren North, ‘anaticism is 
one of the brazen barriers against which, 
physiologists assure us, none of the ord- 
nary laws of race have potency. As well 
may the healthy hope, by contact, to im- 
part vigor to the incurably unsound—as 
well may Archeus try the revivification of 
Euthanasia—as well may the ideologist 
seek, by the reflection of intellect, to re- 
store reason to the insane. 


And here, by-the-bye, occurs to us a 
very expressive fact—one pregnant with 
disclosures of its own—which should nat 
be disregarded, in the revelations for which 
we are indebted to the Yankee census re 
turns. Not the least wide-spread or formi- 
dable of the maladies for which the Saxon 
families have ever been noted is insanity, 
in one guise or another. From the days of 
the mad Henry of Meissen to the days of 
the erratic Dedo of Wettin, and from the 
days when the lunatic felon Duke of Sax- 
ony was outlawed, and the duchy dismem- 
bered, because of the insane wickedness of 
its rulers, to this day, when a Saxon family, 
afflicted with hereditary insanity, sits on 
the throne of England, the Saxon race bas 
given every variety of evidence that they 
were addicted to rambling, in other senses 
than as marauders. Occasionally, the 
malady seized them as a whole people, 
and manifested itself as a simple infatua- 
tion—other times it broke out in savage 
delirium, here and there—then again, # 
took the mild shape of simple lycanthropy; 
but, it generally propaga ed itself as a fa- 
natical vertigo, and dragged its victims 
through every phase of theologic monoma- 
nia. While, for the most part, in later 
years, it has assumed passive indications 
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ef aberration there is no other ‘people, in 
Europe, or elsewhere, who have given se 
many positive subjects to phrenzy, as the 
Saxons, pure or in their admixtures. What 
we have to’show, will not, therefore, be a sur- 
prising, but it must comeas an all-implying 
and melancholy adjunct to our argument. 
One or two illustrations will more than suf- 
fice, and these we get from the Census Re- 
turns of 1860, as published in the National 
Almanac, a Yankee production which 
seems to have superseded the American 
Almanac. We putthem as, briefly as they 
as they are truly telling. The number of 
insane ir four Northern States—Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio— 
for 1860 exceeded 12,000; while, for the 
ten Southern States the number, on the 
same authority, is given at 2,500! That, 
teo, is only five hundred more, in the ten 
purely Southern States than are said to be 
ia the three semi-Saxonized States of Ma- 
ryiand, Kentucky and Missouri, and not as 
many, in all the South, as in two Saxonish 
States! Who can contemplate the main 
ditference of the two peoples, through such 
enlightening facts as we have endeavored 
to bring thus together, and fail to observe 
how appropriately all the scepticism, all 
the intidelity, all the distorted ologies, and 
distracting theisms, all the latitudinarian 
diabolisims, and rationalistic vagaries, of 
the muddle-brained and sodden-souled, of 
the mystic metaphysician and the meta- 
physical misanthrope, of the incensate ex- 
perimentalist and addle-witted philanthro- 
pist, found a fitting rioting ground with 
the ever-shifting and vari-tinted Saxonish, 
Saxon or Saxonized races of the North? 
And who, at the same time, can wonder, 
how the conservative compontnt as natu- 
ratly sought and obtained a resting place 
in the regions of a race proverbially wed- 
ded to the stability of what their ancestors 
transmitted intact, as best forthem? Wed 
ded .o these, intelligently, not obstinately 
—averse to change on a principle which 
ignored merely the caprice of change, and 
persistently honored what was venerable 
—eluctant to risk a proved good in the ex- 
perimental ordeal of a possible better. 
‘They who were not willing to surrender the 
settted to the swerving, the preservative 
to the innovative, placed themselves With 


which was good,” and both together have 
rever yet seen anything to excite their 
emulation in the warping efforts of those 
who are forever frantically clutching at 
every flickering idea, as & seductive bubbie 
likely to contain a something better. 
But; enough. We ehall only make ofe 
or two more general allusions to the’an- 
tagonistic characters of the races, and 
with them close this article—leaving an 
abundant field strewn with a great variety 
of enticing and ontouched materials for 
a resumption of the subject. It is a grea: 
historical fact—and one which has a wider 
and, perhaps, more direct application, at 
this moment, than we mean now to dwei! 
on—that the sixty years of the Rose Wars, 
in Britain, did not witness no much dam- 
age to literary, ecclesiastical or private 
property, as any six months of Cromwell's 
war. The reason is palpable and self-ap- 
plying. The Rose Wars were waged be- 
tween rival pretenders, supported by the 
same race, for the time divided agaist i1- 
self, on a personal issue.- The Cromwel}- 
ian war was a struggle between a variety of 
pretended principles—the most ruthless 
sort of pretenders, a people or an age can 
be plagued with—and a contest between 
opposing classes, representing, to a great 
extent, opposing races. But, there was at 
the bottom another reason, and itis fully 
reflected in the conflict which now finds 
nearly the same opposing races and pretty 
nearly the. same opposing principles, in 
fierce battic on this continent. The old 
Cavaliers and their adherents were of a 
non-destructive family—magnarimous in 
thei: victories—chivalrous in their hostih- 
ties—-generous and protective in their na- 
ture; their very vindictiveness, in the 
midst of their wildest excesses, was soh- 
ened by a word or a thought which touch- 
ed their sense «f reverence for all that, 
it so happened, the opposing faction 
gloried in demolishing utterly, if it stood 
in the way of their hate or their wanton- 
ness, irrespective of aught else. Over all 
feudal follies of the Rose warriors 
shone the Cavaliers preservative instinet. 
Over the best. pretence which a Cromweli- 
ian desperado made for his cause, stood 
the frightful spectre of his inbred. de- 
structive cruelty. 








those who instinctively “held fast that 





The Rose War partisans were Notman- 
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British retainers of Norman-British barons, 
banded in a family dispute, and warmed 
with the emotions of their leaders into 
family hostility, but having no other ground 
of divergence. The Cromwellian soldiers 
were tke rudest fanatics, picked up from 
the Saxonish towns of Britain, or from 
Saxon States direct- -men, in the main, de- 
void of honor or compassion, eager for 
riot and plunder, and best fitted for the 
service of their master in having a brutal 
share of the brute’s natural quality—phy- 
sical courage; with nothing to redeem it 
save a semblance of piety, if their inhu- 
man animosities, fostered in a deranged 
conscience, warrants even the thin veil of 
semblance. They have, at all points, their 
counterpart in the inheritors of their blood 
aod bent, the Northern fanatics of to-day ; 
as. we have overmuch of the qualities 
which won universal sympathy and admi- 
ration for the Cavalier progenitors of the 
Southern people. No wonder the North- 
erns have, to-day, their Round-head legions, 
their Lronsides, their Puritan guards. It is 
as consistent for them: to thus proclaim 
who they are, as forthe Hindoo soudre 
to announce himself, to a stranger, as the 
“slave of slaves.’ No wonder their roll 
of leaders and distinguished men, and 
organised forces, bear so many names and 
designations, which a Southern tongue can 
hardly compass, and which Southern ears 
have only heard in the narration of bar- 
baric Saxon legends. It is as much in 
order for them to boast these possessions 
as beiag properly their own, as it is for the 
world now to take the terms Goth awd 
Vandal, as condensed in the synonyme 
Yankee—the word, with the people it 
symbolises, having concentrated all little 
out-laying distinctions, and become finally 
and for ever inseparably one.* 





_———_ —— —_—_——+ 





*It is worthy of note, that the Celtic 
and other un-Saxonish fragments which 
were at first huddled into the Northern 
army, by force of circumstances, were 
gradually aud inevitably, and ebay 
eliminated as, the contest went on. 8 
only avowed Scotch regiment was the 79th 
N. Y., and thet body. was broken on the 
‘rack of race at an early stage of the war— 
very politely dispensed with. The Poles 
and Hungarians, too, have allowed their 
organizations to melt away; and, lastly, 


—- 


[Noy. & Dec. 


As it is in the nature of history to re- 
peat itself, “ with variations,” in the cycles 
of time, it is, perhaps, a most deplorable 
misfortune that our lot, as a generation, 
should happen to be cast, and our interests, 
as a people, so much k 
lineal and collateral 


nit up with the 
of the 
Vandals, now known as Yankees, just at 
the epoch when the new cycle of their old 
ravages appears to have ‘set The 
“variation,” however, as all cycles of 
history go to prove—and that is our conso- 
lation—muast, this time, bring them out a 
wreck, unless, indeed, history has egregi- 
ously lied in every age, from the time of 
the brave brute Atilla, to the time of bis 
tamer imitator Lincoln. We have often 
been thankful, as as individual, that fate 
—as they would have it—did not cause ws 
to live when this same race was repro- 
ducing its history, on this continent, in one 
of the “variations” reserved for that eye'e 
of time, wherein all the records are: black 
and bloody with tortured and slaughtered 
victims—with burnings, floggings, and end- 
less petty brutalities, inflicted upon these 
who could not agree with the Saxonish 
tyrants of tke scarcely founded North. 
But, alas! here we live now exactly as the 
cycle comes round again, and the irradi- 
cable instinct of the race is at its inevita- 


descendants 


in. 





the Irish brigade, leader and all, have 
ceased to be distinctive—stood off from the 
strife greatly decimated, somewhat dis- 
trusted, and much dissatisfied. The strug- 
gle of race, which insidiously opened with 
the un-Saxonish Scotts, McDowells, Me- 
Clellans, Pattersons, Andersons, Meaghers, 
&c., has naturally paesed, at length, from 
them, in name as in fact, and found out its 
own bnght particular fixed stars: the 
Saxonish Hallecks, Rozencrans’, Grants, 
Schencks, Meades, Blenkers, Seigels, et hoc 
genus omne. As illustrating “the signifi- 
cance of a name,” we shov!il add, that, 
while the Northern army, or navy, has not 
one officer of rank whose name is Stuart, 
it has two Cromwells and one Whalley— 
most probably “heir to the regicide.” A 
paper of much interest could be readily 
and profitably written to sustain our argu- 
ment, from the very names which prevail 
among the leaders in the States of the 
North and Sonth. Suppose some skilled 
geneologist, Mr. Fitztiugh for instance, 
take it up as to him a pastime, which to 
the public would be an ever “qoutable 





product.” 
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ble and hateful work, “with variations.”)or Spanish (the Irish were yet to come)— 
The ferocity of this new variation does|“the Lord have mercy on their souls,” for 
not limit itself to the slow-fire, gallows,}these over-righteous Goths had none on 
and whipping-post, or to individual cases | their bodies—-harmless Quakers were the 
of conscience; but manifests a most viru-}| most constant sport of their torturing*pro- 
lent disposition to fulminate its bloody|pensities—insane women the most fre- 
maledictions from the mouths of countless | quent fuel for their “consecrated faggots.” 
cannon, levelled at whole communities.| Now, the new variation has somewhat 
It is, however, fearfully consistent in its|altered the method of their malice, and the 
very vatiations. Sixteen centuries ago,}pretence of their mordacity—both being 
they murdered to slake a thirst for blood, vastly enlarged in the process, while in 
and laid waste to feed the pagan fury nothing is abated the reprobate zeal which 





within them; a few centuries later, they| passes current with them as perfect holi- 





devastated for the glory of bullying, and|ness and theopathy. To vindicate consti- 
slaughtered for the fruits of devastation;|tutional rectitude (God defend us!) and 
still jater, they tinged their barbarism with | to ensure the personal prosperity and politi- 
the incense of religion and the glow of|cal peace of the independence-seeking and 
civilization, so they were sanguinolent|liberty-loving, whole States are pyt to the 
and merciless in the guise of a new de-|sword, or devastated; whole communities 
votion and solemn heroisin; later yet,|doomed to degradation or destruction, and 
the cloven foot peeped out of a mornse|some of the best and bravest and purest 
piety, which made their very sanctitude|and gentlest, and most helpless, made to 
savage; so late as a century ago, and at} feel, to the bitterest depths, the extirpating 
this side of the globe, as already indicated, | blows aimed at all. 

the “variation” was toned down tosuch| This immolating cycl@which is now 
petty truculence as the torturing of Qua-| heaving forth its havoe, alarms some, as if 
kers the murdering of Catholics, and the|it were not to be checked until it has 
scourging of all holding opinions at vari-| wasted its fiendish force and fallen, by the 
ence with their own. . Now we have thejcollapse of its own ruthless rancour; but, 
development of the latest cycle, with its}as sure as the God of battles watches the 
“ variations,” and they are as many-headed |conflict, and as sure as the analogies of 
and as bristling with fell malevolence as| history are of His ordering, the destroyer’s 
during any two of the worst eras with|course is destined to be stayed long ere it 
which the mania of the race has cursed| nears its intended worst, and the torrent of 
humanity. The blue laws, of the immedi-|ruin rolled back by the valiant manhood 
ately preceding cycle, have but changed} which that murderous race cannot over- 
their hue to the black laws invoked for the|come, and whieh, for ages, it has been 
purposes of the present. Then it was on| powerless to destroy, by all the efforts of 
@ pretence to enfranchise the servers of| insidious associations or open conflict. As 
the soul, that the most barbarous cruelties| surely as that people have been literally 
were “ piously” enacted, and enforced with | abolitionists, through all ages and in all 
solemn brutality; now, that the Saxonisl.|demoralising guises, so surely has the time 
chamelion has assumed his new color, itis|come when,-like the Java reptile which 
on a pretence to emancipate the servers| dies in its bloom by the excess of its own 
of the body, that the most malignant and| poison, they have reached the zenith of 
sweeping system of slavery is ferociously,|theit power, and brought themselves to the 
yet sactimoniously attempted. Then, un-| eve of their own abolition—as a race bereft 
der the plea of vindicating what they|of all good claims to dominancy, or any 
chose to style “religious truth,” and of en-| strength to offer offensively again such 
suring the spiritual prosperity and personal| claims as may be left them. 

peace of every self-thinking and soul-re- This must be the final issue of the con- 
solved recusant, many men, even of their|flict—aught else would imply what good- 
own race, were maimed or murdered; and, | ness, greatness, glory, cannot be asked to 
as for poor Celtic Catholics—British, French |contemplate as probable. But, aught else 
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cannot be, if history be faithful to its analo- 
gies, or if He who shapes.man’s destinies 
—the Mighty and Unchangable One—has 
not resolved to reverse His deerees of the 
past. Thatis not possible; and, therefore, 
we are ready to regard it as one of the re- 
markable designs of Praviderce, that the 
population of these Confederate States 
should have preserved, serough many en- 
dangering ordeals, the comparative, almost 
positive, integrity ef their zace—al! the 
congenial parts ,ow standing out solidly 
and bravely, as of yore they stood out 
separately and boldly, in open hostility to 
the generations of which this “ Anglo- 
Saxon” combination is mainly meade up. 
{t seems a Divine adjustment, in sacred 
harmony with such design, that the pre- 
tencious and pietistical distarbers.of civil- 
ization for ages, should, at Jength, and ail- 
together, be struck to their level on the 
earth, utterly subdued, as a people, on the 
soil of the New World—as the penalty re- 
served for their protraeted career of open 
and masked igiiquity in the Old World, (re- 
produced “ with variations” in the New,) 
and as the ennobling .and consistent re- 
ward of the long-suffering family, from time 
immemeoria) their foes;—a family which 
has well nigh ali its outliving branches 
now fiercely closed with these Saxonish foe- 
men, in the last and most deadly strife for 
a supremacy allowed by nature’s laws, and 
that will not be denied by nature’s God— 
a lineal, lofty, imperishable supremacy. 
Be jt so! Nay, it shall be so, if all who 
have resolved that it should be so, (and 
none are recreant enough to imagine safety 
in its being otherwise,) but cling together, 
shoulder to shoulder, in this-deciding con- 
test, as perseveringly as they do fearlessly, 
each and all determined, at every risk, that 
it must be. 20—and so ‘it muet! 


“Kneel with me—swear it—’tis not in 
words I trust, 

Save when they’re forced with an appeal 
to Heaven.” 


8 eer RD were 


An artesian well sear Cahaba, Ala., 
yields eight hundred galiens of- water per 
minute. It once yielded seventeen hund- 
red gallons per minute. — 





SLEEP. 


I came to waken thee, but sleep 
Hath wrapped about thee such a calm— 
Hath wrapped thee up in spells so deép 
And soft—I dare not break the charm. 


Thy breathings do not stir the folds 
That lie unmoved around thée ; Rest 
Hath rocked thee gently-—now she holds 

Thy spirit lulled upon her breast. 


An imaged stillness, by Repose 
Fast locked in an enduring clasp: 
A marble Silence, with the rose 
Just dropping from her languid grasp : 


Yet never o’er the stulptured lid, 
Did such a blissful slumber creep; 

Its’ shade had ne'er such sweetness hid— 
The statue smiles not in its sleep! 


And dost thou smile? I know not! Nigist 
To one serene, abiding grace, 
Hath wrought the quick and changes! 
light : 
That flitted o’er thy waking face; 


It isnot smiling, it is Peace— 
All lovely things are thine at will; 
Thy soul hath won a sweet release 
From Earth; yet kept its gladness stil]! 


For Sleep, a partial nurse, though kind 
To all her children, yet hath pressed 

Some to her heart more close—we find 
She ever loves the youngest best ; 


Because they vex her not with aches 
And fever pangs to hush to rest; 

They need no soothing! She but takes 
Them in her arms, and they are blessed ! 


The double portion there is given: 
She binds two worlds within her chain : 
And now, by golden light of heaven, 
Thou livest o’er the day again. 


My touch must bid those bright links siect 
And fly asunder; yet for thee 

I may not mourn—not far apart 
Thy dream and thy reality! 


Soon shall I watch within thine eyes 
The sweet light startled into. morn, 
And see upon thy cheek arise 
The flushing of a rosy dawn; 


The sunshine vainly round thee streams, 
And I must rouse thee with a kise— 

Oh! may life never break thy dreams 
With harsher summoning thanthis! 
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MR. REGINALD’S BRINDLED DOG. 


It was a regular Christmas night, sharp 
and celd, with a sprinkling of snow on 
the ground. I had been with one of the 
under-keepers to the country town to see 
the Christmas show of meat, all decked 
out with garlands and ribbons and holly 
branches; and, as his house was .on 
my way home, I did. not refiise to turn in 
and have a chat with him. 

The fire was comfortably tempting ; by- 
and-by another friend or two came in, and 
the keeper produced a jug of ale, and in- 
vited us to be merry. .I don’t suppose we 
needed much invitation, as everybody 
knows there is something exhilarating 
about tte word Christmas; and as for me, 
the sight of all those goodly shops lighted 
up, filled with preparations for the season, 
together with a row of human faces—some 
eager, some jolly, but all expectant—. which 
were looking into them, had raised my 
spirits wonderfully. It seemed to me a 
thing to be grateful for, that we should 
have such a season to look forward to, en- 
joy, and look back upon; a season when 
even the melancholy man puts off his me- 
lancholy, and the world shuts up its ledger 


with a bang, smooths out the frown of 


business, and rejoices.* And merry enough 
we all of , that Christmas 
night, until, by some strange chance, the 


were, us 


conversation turned upon Mr. Reginald 


and his brindled dog. 


I could not help it. I liked Mr. Reginald 


himself, as every one did. 


merriment out of me. 


seized me. 


A 


ers told me; but as i 


dared to meddle with him. 


Vout. XXXVII—44 


a 


He was pleas- 
anter to me than his brother, the squire; 
but the very mention of his dog sent the 
The first time I 
saw the brindled beast was just before the 
beginning of the,shooting season ; but in- 
stead of admiration, which his master cvi- 
dently expected, an irrepressible loathing 
I never knew exactly what 
he was; I believe across be:ween a blood- 
hound and a mastiff—at least so the keep- 
looked at him, the 
slaver hung from his jaws, and his great 
fiery eyes glared at me like the “eyes of 
some fierce beast in his native jungle, 
The being brindled, too, like a tiger, ad- 
ded to this resemblance; and he was so 
fearfully savage that none but his master 
The keepers 


had actually refused to take him out— 
with his chain ef course; he was never 
loose. 
‘ He would follow on the trail of a man,” 
said Mr. Reginald, “as a hound does on 
that of a fox; and, whoever the man may 
be, there would not bea chance of escape 
for him.” 
‘“ A dangerous animal for a pet,’ I ven- 
tured to say. 

ir. Reginald laughed. 
‘“T run the risk of encountering dange- 
rous society sometimes,” he added, care- 
les ly, “and I like him; he may be use- 
ful. Look out!” 
I did look out, but too late. They had 
got the dog on the lawn for a game, which 
was no cLild’s play. While Mr. Reginald 
spoke he bad been adjusting the muzzie 
and lengthening the chain, and he and the 
squire proceeded to put on boxing gloves, 
for the purpose of playing with the dog. 

But Rock—by-the-way, I don’t know a 
better aame for a hound than Rock. The 
roll of the rand the sharp pull up on & 
are so distinguishable. The dog, I say, 
had seemed to single me out from the very 
first with special animosity, probably reac- 
ing my dislike in my face; and when his 
master loosed him, his first bound brought 
him to my shoulder and me to the groun. 

Being muzzled, he could do no more, 
and I picked myself up and tried to join 
in the general laugh against myself, while 
the play between the two brothers and 
the dog went on with a good deal-of spirit 
until Rock grew furious, and they desisted. 
Somehow or other, this scene had an odd, 
importunate trick of forcing itself on my 
recollection, and especially to-night, as the 
men went on talking about the dog. 

“ Mr. Reginald would as soon part with 
his right hand, I believe,” said the keeper. 
“ You should have seen the fright he got 
into one day last week, when Rock must 
needs attack Stalyard’s great boar. There 
was a sharp struggle, I can tell you.” 

“T thought Mr. Reginald never loosed 
him,” broke in one of the men. 

‘- Not at large.. No, he doesn’t. There 
would be wholesale murder, bless you. 
Tit tell you what he does do, though, and a 
plucky chap he is. He fastens the dog’s 
chain rovnd his waist, straps a dark len- 
tern 10 his own side, and with a gun in 
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his hand, he roams these woods of his 
brother’s till midnight and after, on the 
darkest night.” 

‘“ Poachers,” muttered some one, gloomi- 
ly. 

“ Well, perhaps. He has that one fault, 
you see, if it is a fault. Opinions differ; 
he doesn’t deal lightly with a poacher. 
For all that, I believe it is more fsr the ex- 
citement and enterprise of the thing than 
any other reason. He does love to dare 
more than other fellow would.” 

* The squire isn’t so bold.” 

‘The squire’s plucky enough; but he’s 
sot a wife and little ones, and knows be‘ 
ter than to risk his life wilfully. Besides, 
be blows out on My. Reginald for being 
foolhardy.” 

“Suppose the beast were 
Joosed ?” 

‘““Mr. Reginald wouldn't loose him, 
though. I’ve heard him say so mysel{f— 


precious 


not sc long as he .could defend himself’ 


without. But if things get desperate, then 
] pity the fellow that put’s himself in 
Rock’s way, that’s all. 


more—no leg bail.” 


No quarters any 


“Hush about him,” I said yawning. 
‘* He’s an old subject.” 

“ And a sore one,eh? You shonidn’t 
bear malice,” 

“No more [ do. And I’ve got some- 
thing to cover that unlucky throw. Here’s 
a Christmas box from Mr. Reginald him- 
self. Look.” J took from my pocket a 
large hunting-knife—a thing I had been 
jong wishing for—with a spring in the 
back to prevent it shutting, except at the 
wielder’s pleasure. Jt answered my pur- 
pose by changing the subject of conversa- 
tion; and after the price and beauty of it 
had been sufliciently discussed, I put it up 
again, and looked at the clock. 

‘ Iv’s early yet,” said the keeper. 
lo—what was that?” 


“ Hul- 


He started up and went to thedoor. The 
sounds we had heard was certainly like a 
distant shot; but as it might have been a 
hundred other things, we persuaded it was 
jancy, and after a while he came in shiv- 
ering. 

“ It’s bitter cold; but I think there'll be 
more snow. The stars have gone in, and 
it's cloudy.” Lari 
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“ And I must make 
home,” I said, getting 
“ Well, good night. 


tail of the park; 


the best of my way 
up. 

You’ll go across the 
it cuts off no end of a 
round.” 

“ Yes, I suppose se.” 

I didn’t want to go across the park, for 
all that. There was a disagreeable fee). 
ing lurking in the corner of my brain that 
¥ could not account for. I was uneasy, 
and perbaps a little superstitions about 
this feeling, and I looked wistfully towards 
the broad white high-road, which, in spite 
of the round, § wonld rather have taken. 
But my friends came out to the gate with 


‘me, talking and laughing in high spirits, 


and. I was ashamed to do as I wanted. 
My nearest way lay through what we 





called the Withy Coppice, which ran 


down to a bed of osiers on the river—e 


ifamous place for foxes. 


The cry of a 
screech-owl startled me as I entered the 
coppice. Is there any one, I wonder, who 
does not know the ery? I don’t mind the 
| hoot, melancholy as it is; indeed, one gets 
‘rather to like it from use ; 


/ 


but the unearth- 
ly discord of the screech, coming upon a 
mind little exeited, and not quite free from 
indefinite alarm, was beyond all sounds 
hideous. 1 pressed on as fast as I could. 
The sky had clouded over, and it was dull 


enough everywhere; but in the coppice 





the darkness was oppressive. } had near 
| cleared it, when a short, hollow ery struck 
|}upon my ear, and involuntarily Tf stopped 
| Ie 
'was no owl’s hoot or screech; no fox’s 


| bark; there was but one animal I could 


to listen—-only for a moment, however. 


think of, from which such a ery might 
{come. I went on ata steady, quick pace; 
}it came again. My heart gave a single 
violent leap as the thought suggested itsel: 
that the sound was nearer than the first. 
Without stopping, I turned my head to- 
wards the coppice. I saw the bright flash 
which a bull’s eye might give forth, but it 
was far off and in a different direction 
from the cry. 

These was no need for indefinite unea- 
siness now—no time for faltering. How- 
ever it. had happened, I knew that the 


brindled dog was loose and on my trail. 


I cannot tell how many wild thoughts 
rushed through my head at the moment, 
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To run—which was hopeless, though I 
kept on doing it—to climb a tree, which 
was as hopeless, since there were no trees 
near except those in the coppice, to reach 
which I must cross the very path of the 
beast. In the still silent night I already 
heard, or fancied I heard, faintly, the 
hoarse panting of the dog us he gained 
upon me. Already my breath began to 
failand my limbs to drag. In an instant 
—it takes longer to wmte about than it did 
to happen—I thought of the hunting-knife. 
[t was my only chance, and a desperate 
one. I got it out and opened it. Turning 
round upon my own track, [ dropped on 
my left knee, planting the right foot firmly 
im advance, with the right arm drawn 
back a little to steady it, and holding the 
knife. Knowing that it was bound to be 
death to one of us, I cannot remember 
that I thought of anything, except the right 
planting of myself, to make my desperate 
chances as good as possible. 

I was not a moment too soon. Isawa 
dark object flying over the snow. I hada 
sensation of, two burning eye-balls; of a 
grasping, panting sort of growl; of hot 
breath rolling towards me; then of a 
shock, against which I knelt on firmly; of 
a hideous yell, and a warm stream pouring 
out over my hands and wrists. The brin- 
died dog had made his spring, and my 
knife-blade was buried in his brisket. 

The reaction was instantaneous. A 
strange feeling of weakness came over me 
when I saw, the big, ugly body stretclred 
there on the snow, and | knew that my 
enemy was actually dead. I pulled ‘out 
the knife (Mr. Reginald’s own gift thus 
turned against himself,) and flung it away 
with a shudder. And then I saw, still in 
the distance, the flash of a bull’s eye, 
which had been rapidly advancing. The 
moon came from under e cloud, too, and 
the dark shadow of a man moving fast, 
fell over the thinly-scattered gnow. I 
thought of this: “Mr. Reginald would as 
soon part with his right hand as that dog.” 

What would he do® How would he 
take it¢ The scene on the lawn came 
back again as usual. Would he thirk I 
had borne malice? Andif he did, how 
could) I answer him? I forgot that Mr. 
Reginald knew as I did thata struggle 





with his dog must be one for life and 
death. I don’t know how it was, or why, 
but sorrow for his loss and disappointment 
came up and choked every other feeling. 
If he could care for such a brute, it would 
be just as hard for him to see it killed as 
though it had been the gentlest greyhound. 
He was a long time coming up. I believe 
there were tears in my eyes as he flashed 
the jiight first upon me and then upon the 
dog. 

“Mr. Reginald,” I said, appealingly. 
“but for the knife you gave me, I should 
have beenadead man. How could I help 
it?” 

He did not answer, but kept on looking 
at the dog. Then he turned and held out 
a fragment of the chain, pointing to a 
snapped link. 

“There was a flaw in it,” he said. 
“ What, do you think I blame you? Shake 
hands.” 

I couldn’t do that, for my hands were in 
no state to touch him. I got up and 
searched for my knife, which I hid from 
lim, and then pointed to the dog. He un- 
derstood me. 

* No,” he said sharply, “Vl see to that. 
Go home, and be thankful, as I am, that 
it’s no worse. I’ll never have another.” 

When I went to the place next morning, 
Mr. Reginald must 
have buried it himself that. night, for no 
one else knew anything about it, 


the dog was gone. 
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THE DYING SOLDIER. 
BY PHILULA. 


i am dying, comrade, dying, 

Ebbs the feeble life-tide fast, 

And the dark mysterious shadows, 
Gather on the evening blast. 

Raise my head, dear friend, and listen 
To the few faint words I speak— 
Hear the last wish of a soldier, 

*Ere life’s pulses grow too weak. 


Though I came with Southern freemen, 
With brave hearts, and arms of might, 
*Gainst the foe’s invading legion, 

To defend our homes and right ; 
Though I cannet, ’mid the battle, 
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Feel my heart erulting thrill, 
Yet I pérish like a soldier, 
Die a Southern patriot stil’. 


Tell my noble, gray-haired father, 

Here beside Potomac’s wave, | 
hat bis son, his pride, his darling, | 

Fills a soldier’s honored grave— 

Tell him that the Christian’s armor, 

Sword of Faith and Shield of Love, 

Won my way to life eternal, 

To a peaceful home above. 


Tell my mother that my spirit 

Dreads not God's all-righteons frown, 
That I passed to Heaven triumphant— 
“ Bore the Cross” and “ Won the Crown 
I am dying, comrade, dying, 

Feel my heart’s last fitful swell, 

Feel the cold dew gathering o’er me, 
Father, mother, friend, farewell. 








| insults, contumelies, and wrongs that heart- 
| less despotism could inflict, or abjectness 
,cauld endure. 


They were, in fact, slaves ; 


made to perform the most menial tasks ; 


buffeted and maltreated by their 


cruel 


taskmasters ; denied all share in the gov- 


| 
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THE JEWISH NATION AND IT 
TORY. 


BY A. W. DILLARD, OF ALABAMA. 


Among all the startling episodes, vicis- 
situdes, and stirring events of history, 
there 1s nothing, that so arrests the atten- 
tion, and awakens the interest of the stu- 
dent, as the peculiarities, misfortunes and 
dispersion of the Jewish nation. The his- 
tory of that singular people, is,one succes- 
sion of wonders, that sound in the reading, 
like the over-wrought scenes of a work of 
fiction. At one time, they exhibit courage 
in its grandest and truest form,—perilling 
their lives in defence of their political and 
religious liberties; performing prodigies of 
valor; at another, when beleagured by 
enemies, they exhaust their resources in 
scenes of domestic strife, seldom surpassed 
in folly, or atrocity. At one time, they are 
scrnpulous and zealous in their adherencé 
to religious ceremonies, and in a short 
season, they forget what Jehovah has done 
for them, and sink into the brutish heathen- 
ism of the surrounding nations. No nation, 
or people have experienced greater vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. In Egypt, they endured 
all the evils of servitude, intensified by 
national hatred and religious differences. 
They suffered a!] the rigors, hardships, 


| 


| 


| 


; 


| intermarriage with them. 


ernment, and subjected to every insult and 
wrong. Never did any people sink to such 
an abyss of national degradation, or groan 
under such a load of oppression, as did the 
| Jews during the long and joyless years of 
| their Egyptian bendage. 


But one of the peculiarities of the Jewish 
people was strongly manifested in this 


| bondage. They never intermarried with 
»\the Egyptians, but remained a perfect!y 


distanct race. ‘Fhe conquered, or subject 


| race, usually leses its national identity and 


is insensibly merged in the conquering 
race. Notso with the Jews. They held 
sternly aloof from the Egyptians; though 


ee down with oppression, they yet felt 


HIS- | 


a stern consciousness of their superiority 


, to their embruted masters, and scorned all 


Even Moses, 
the favorite of the king’s daughter, and the 
recipient of royal honors that might have 
filled the measuse of ordinary ambition, 
and that might have induced him to dis- 
elaim all relationship and sympathy with 
a hated and subject race, remained essen- 
tially a Jew, in the midst of splendor and 
wealth; and sacrificed the brilliant fortune 
in store for him, to share the fate of his 
own people, at a time when their future 
was overcast with unbroken gloom. 

What portion of mythology, or history, 
presents such kaleidioscopic views of hu- 
man trial and suffering, as the Jewish 
wanderings in the wilderness? Through- 
out all the pages of history, and all the 
vivid creations of poetry, there is nothing 
to compare with the wandering in the 
wilderness, in sufferings, trials, dangers, 
deliverances, triumphs and abasements, 
blessinge and punishments. When on the 
eve of being extirpated by the angry hosts 
of Pharoah, a passage is opened to them 
through the Red Sea; when about to faint 
and perish froin thirst, a flinty rock, with- 
out seam, or fissure, is smote, and forth 
gushed an abundant stream of cooling 
water; when famine wus most imminent, 





manna was rained down from heaven; 
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when perishing with the stings of venom- 
ous reptiles, they were cured even in the 
agonies of death, by casting their eyes on 
the brazen serpent, lifted up in the camp 
by Moses; and he gave them the victory 
over nations, far more powerful and nu- 
merous than themselves. But these signal 
favors of the Almighty, were soon forgot- 
ten. The Jew was, by nature, both turbu- 
lent and fault-finding ; one blessing made 
him expect another, and to murmur at the 
lightest tasks, or mildest laws. When sur-" 
rounded with all these evidences of God’s 
favor,and witnessing the grandest displays 
of H:s power, both in His power to confer 
blessings and to inflict punishment, the 
Jews could not forbear their murmurs, nor 
restrain their disposition to slight the com- 
mands of God and to conform to the ae- 
cursed and brutish customs of the surround- 
ing heatuen nations. The punishments, 
Which their rebellious conduct provoked 
God to inflict upon them, were summary, 
heavy, and terrible, but they made only a 
momentary impression, and were speedily 
forgotten by the Jews. The insensibility 
of the Jews tothe mercies and the pun- 
ishments of God, both of which they had 
felt and witnessed, is to us inexplicable. 
The first inspired them with but a languid 
gratitude, and the latter made no lasting 
,impression on their hearts. The Jews 
were difficult to please—quick to forget 
benefits; unstable and mutinous in their 


reason, nor policy, could long check and 
restrain the turbulence and fault-finding of 
the Jews. 

History contains no record of God's be- 
stowing so many and such signal and 
varied blessings, on any people, as He 
showered on the Jews. The Jewish his- 
tory is one continuous narrative of stupen- 
dous miracles. The Jews walked under 
the shadow of the protecting wing, and 
leaned on the mighty arm of God. God 
had often interposed to snatch them from 
ruin; He had stayed the pestilence, and 
in a thousand ways, blessed them with 
safety, when hope had died within them 

The advent of the Jews into the land oi 
Canaan, was the signal of war. Before 
they could enjoy the land, they were under 
the necessity of conquering and expelling 
the Pagan tribes who owned it. Th? 
Pagans did not submit to be quietly eject 
ed. Long and bloody wars ensued ; no 
quarter was given; the heathens were not 
only despoiled of their lands, but extirpa- 
ted with fireand sword. The contest was 
varied, and the issue often doubtful. The 
backslidings of the Jews caused God to 
withdraw His countenance from them, and 
then they were defeated by the heathens, 
and occasionally were enslaved. 

The configuration and topography of 
Judea, was not overly well adapted to the 
seat of a great emp Its rivers were 
beth few and small e€ country was in- 





temperament. No sooner were they de- 
livered from one danger and relieved of 
one distress, by Divine interposition, than 
they waxed proud and self-conceited, for- 
got the source of their good fortune, tram- 
pled upon the laws of God, and thus pro- 
voked Him to punish them. Moses was 
continually striving te placate God towards 
them, to preserve them from the ruinous 
consequences of their own folly, and in- 
gratitude. The Jews had barely escaped 
out of Egypt, ere they began to complain 
and murmur. The selection and dedica- 
tion of the family of Aaron for the priest- 
hood, kindled a dreadful mutiny, and led 
God to punish the ringleaders in the most 
summary manner. This fearful lesson 
made no permanent impression ; the fate 
‘of Corah was soon forgotten. It really 
seemed as if neither gratitude nor fear, 


differently watered—the soil was mostly 
rocky and better suited to pasturage than 
agriculture. Its facilities for foreign com- 
merce were also scanty and trifling, and 
even such as they did enjoy, were not im- 
proved with any great industry. The 
polity and organization of the Jews, were 
unfavorable to commercial enterprise ; they 
regarded foreign nations with a proud dis- 
dain, which they -were at no pains to con- 
ceal, they would neither conform to the 
customs of foreign nations, nor intermarry 
with them; nor were foreigners natura}- 
ized and adopted into the Jewish nation. 
This system made the Jews unpopular 
with their neighbours, and, to a great ex- 
tent, paralyzed the spirit of commercial 
enterprise. The most renowned nations 
of antiquity owed their power, greatness 





and splendor to commerce more than to 
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martial prowess. Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, 
Corinth, Athens and Palmyra, were the 
children of commerce. Judea was, in a 
double sense, cut off from commercial en- 
terprise,—first, by the paucity of harbore 
on the sea coast and rivers penetrating the 
interior; and, secondly, by the. stern, un- 
social asceticism of the Jews, and their 
open and undisguised abhorrence of the 
heathen mode of worship. Yet the Jew- 
ish nation became famous in despite of all 
the disadvantages of their country. 

The religion of the Jews served to ren- 
der them odious to their neighbours. The 
religion of the heathen nations of antiqui- 
ty, was a system of pobytheism. The 
Greeks felt no hatred towards Isis and 
Serapis, and the Egyptians were equally 
tolerant towards Jove and his hierarchy. 
Serapis might be worshipped at Corinth, 





Rome borrow- 
+1 the gods along with the arts and scien- 


and Jupiter at Alexandria. 
ces of Greece. Serapis was worshipped 
on the banks of the Pibur as well as on 
the Nile, and Jove was as much honored 
on the banks of the Nile as-on the Illissus. 
Polytheism was eminently tolerant and 
wholly free from the spirit of proselytism. 
It was a religion that enjeimed no self- 
\enial, aud produced no strong convictions 
Polytbeism in Greece, made 
no war on Polytheism in Rome, and vice 
ersa. Judaism different. - Theism 
:bhorred PolytheiS#@ as the “abomination 
abominations,” and showed it neither 
It abhorred the wor- 
ship of wooden, molten, and graven ima- 
ges—-which constituted the essence of 


g 
Polytheism. The heathens were obliged 


of its truth. 


c 
of 


iavor ner quarter. 


io have recourse to these images, to sym- 
bolize the dimly conceived ideas of a 
divinity that floated through their minds, 
for the honors paid to images, were not the 
stolid worship of Pagans, but were really 
paid to the divinity represented by them. 
The religion of the Jews, as Gibbon phi- 
josophically observes, made them appear 
unsocial and forbidding to their neigh- 
bours, and often provoked the heathens to 
attack a people that affected so insultinga 
superiority over them. The religious pol- 


ity of the Jews, was not only a drawback 
on their commercial growth, but the cause 
of their embroilment in so many bloody 


awvars, 





| 


The capture of Jerusalem, by the Baby- 
‘onians, and the coming away of such 
numbers of Jews, booked like the destruc- 
tion of the nation. But it recovered from 
the shock, and once more became a psw- 


erful and wealthy nation. 


Jewish power and glory culminated 


under the reigns of David and Solonion. 


David was suecessful in his wars, and 
succeeded in consolidating his power. 


Here is the brightest era in Jewish history. 
The nation enjoyed a respite from foreign 
war, and began to assumea rank that was 
new to it. David was a hero in war, and 
in peace a poet. His songs must have 
thrilled with delight the hearts of his fol- 
lowers. No praise can be too high for his 
songs—which are swt generis and incom- 
parable. In point of richness and variety 
of imagery, grandeur of coneeption, depth 
of pathos, fervor of feeling and plaintive 
sweetness, they mustever remain unrival- 
led and unapproachable. 
with fine thoughts finely expressed. 


They abound 
If 
these noble songs fill us with delight, what 
must have been their influence on the sub- 
jects of David, when sung by a popalar 
king—the hero of an hundred battles. 


The reign of Solomon was made famous 
by the building of the temple of the living 
God, and also by his great wisdom and 
prosperity. The evening of his reign was 
clouded by the shadow of coming disaster, 
and. his own personal forfeiture of the fa- 
vor of God. Tous, Solomon has always 
appeared to have been pacific, luxurious, 
indoltent,—a fond of 
pomp, and addicted to sensual pleasure ; 
but his contemporaries regarded him as 
the model of a king, and the perfection of 


wisdom. 


princely Sybarite, 





His name is yet, after the lapse 
of so many centuries, regarded with es- 
| pecial veneration in the East, and he is 
frequently referred in “Arabian 
Nights Entertainment,” as the master of 
the genii and ghouls. The “ Proverbs” of 
Solomon are full of pithy wisdom, and 
show a profound knowledge of human na- 
ture in all its phases. 


to the 


The Jews shared the fate of the’nations 


of antiquity, and were subjugated by the 


> 
all-conquering arms and diplomacy of 
|Rome. The 


jjealousies of the Jews afforded Pompey 





domestic dissensions and 


a 


_ 
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pretext to interfere in their affairs, and to 
adjust matters to suit the Romans. They 
were partially governed by Jews, but these 
rulers were but the puppets of Rome, and 
the Jews had lost nationality and liberty 
through their own dissensions and bicker- 
ings. But though subject to the Romans, 
the Jews remained, as they did in Egypt 
and Babylon, a distinet people, obstinately 
adhering to their own religious customs 
and ceremonials, and sternly resisting all 
Roman innovations. The Jews never be- 
came really Romans. With the exception 
of Herod and Agrippa, none of the Jews 
seem to have enjoyed the Roman Empe- 
rors, and stilk fewer were employed in 
public offices by the Romans. The other 
provinces often furnished the empire with 
an emperor, general, or minister, but Judea 
was, in this respect, hardly a part of the 
empire. The stern monotheism of the 
Jews was highly offensive tPthe polytheis- 
tic latitudinarianism of the Romans, who 
had borrowed the gods of every nation 
conquered by them. The Jews recipro- 
cated this hatred. It was the custom to 
erect the statues of the emperors in the 
chief cities of the empire, and to pay 
semi-divine honors to them. It was a 
crime to offer any insult or indignity to 
the statues of the emperors; and the ob- 
sequious provincials were in the habit of 
propitiating the imperial favors, by solicit- 
ing the honor of erecting statues of the 
emperors. To the Jews, this custom was 
exceedingly odious and sinful. 
to put up the imperial statues in Jerusalem 
led to a fierce tumult and riot; the Jews 
flew to arms, and seemed to be utterly 
reckless of life. They were ever. a muti- 
nous and turbulent people, but any. ag- 
gression on their religion roused them to 
madness and phrensy. King Antiochus 
had, prior to the Roman conquest, endea- 
vored to wean the Jews from their unso- 
cial religion, and to introduce among them 
the more pliant system of Greece. But 
while he could overpower them in the 
field, plunder their temple of its orna- 
ments and sacred vessels, and inflict upon 
them all manner of eruelties, he found it 
impossible to change their religion, or to 
remove their abhorrence of the Polytheism 
of Greece. The Romans found a similar 
attempt equally unavailing and impotent. 


The effort! 


Whenever their religion was assailed, they 
lost all sense of fear, became insensible to 
|the dictates of prudence, and put every 
thing to hazard, without .one thought of 
/ the consequences. 





It is a singular phenomenon to see a 
people, staggering under the yoke of op- 
| pression, submitting with a tamétiess savor- 


} 
j 
t 





ing of abjectness to all sorts of political 
wrongs and personal indignities, overawed 
and cowed by an array of superior force, 
without recognised leaders, or disciplined 
troops, suddenly rising up in an uncon- 
trollable phrensy, to defend their religion 
The Jews 
behaved in this way several times, and by 
these 


from assault and inuovation. 


ill-timed rebellions drew down on 
their country the most frightful calamities. 
The only counterpart to their tame submis- 
sion to pclitical wrongs, and their fierce 
resentment of any innovation or attack on 
their religion,is in the rebellion of the 
Sepoysin India. While in this phrensy, 
the Jews seemed to be more anxious to 
die than fo live. It imparted wonderful 
courage to them, and rendered a mass of 
undisciplined Jews almost a match for 
the Romans, who were flushed with vic- 


tory. The capture,of Jerusalem gave the 
Romans more trouble than did the con- 


quest of Macedonia and Greece combined. 
The cause of this religious asceticism and 
unsociability must be sought in their reli- 
gion. +The Old Testament religion was 
confined to the Jews, and forbade them to 
mingle with foreigners; it also forbade 
them to admit foreigners into their politi- 
cal society, or to suffer them to officiate in 
the humblest capacity at their religious 
eeremonies. There is not.a word in the 
Old Testament commanding the Levitical 
priesthood to go forth among the surround- 
ing nations, to inculeate correct notions of 
the Deity. When we consider the religious 
system of the Jews, and when we contem- 
plate their past history—their adoption by 
God, as His peculiar and chosen people— 
their many wonderful deliverances from 


impending evils by Divine interposition— 
their reception of so many proofs of the 
favor of God to them—I say, when we 
consider all these matters, we will cease 





to feel any surprise at the unsociable, stern 
and relentless monotheism of the Jews. 
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There was much in their past history to 
justify pride, and produce national vanity. 
The single belief that they were the 
chosen people of God, and that He had 
interposed in their behalf, was enough to 
make them proud and haughty. ‘Lhen, 
they had descended from a nation of he- 
Even as a human legislator, Moses 
may be compared with Solon, Lycurgus, or 
Numa. David, Joshua, Gideon, Sampson, 
Maccabeus, were warriors of no inconside- 
rable note and renown. Then, God hon- 
ored them so far as to commission prophets 
to impart to them His will, and to admon- 
ish them of impending calamities, and to 


roes. 


warn them to seek safety in timely repen- 
tance. Samuel, Ezekiel, Daniel and Isaiah, 
were superior to the men of any other na- 
tion. We are in the habit of ridiculing 
and deriding the Jews as a nation of das- 
tards and usurers, but their ‘nation was not 
below the Romans in dignity. We derive 
far too much of our opinion of the Jews 
from the pages of Shakspeare, and fairly 
believe that “Shylock” is the r@presenta- 
tive of the Jews. This is a grand mis- 
take; but more on this point hereafter. 
The most melancholy and gloomy period 
of Jewish history was the siege and de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
under Titus. The wiser and better portion 
of the nation made every possible effort to 
prevent a rebellion against the Romans, 
who so much excelled them in power and 
force. They foresaw all the dreadful 
consequences of a war with Rome, and 
felt that it would complete the ruin of 
their country, and result in the destruction 
of their holy temple—the most awful ca- 
lamity that could befall them. Josephus 
ewployed all iis art and eloquence to dis- 
suade his countrymen from so unequal and 
“yuinous a conflict, but his well-meant ef- 
forts were of no further use than to provoke 
the more turbulent Jews to insult him. 
Even the Romans sought to avoid a war 
with the Jews, and used every effort to 
mollify their exasperated feelings; but 
Heaven had made the Jews mad, the more 
effectually to destroy them, and thus fulfill 
the prediction of the Saviour, as to the 
downfall of the nation. The Jews were 
ripe fora revolt. The wicked, the turbu- 
lent and unreasoning, would listen to no 
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violence, and abused all that opposed the 
war as enemies of their country. This is 
always the fate of such as resist the mad 
impetuosty of the fnultitude, when re- 
solved on war; they are sure to be deemed 
enemies of their country, simply because 
it is more easy to deal out personal calum- 
nies than to furnish argument. The tur- 
bulent seized upon all.the fortified places, 
and attacked the Romans at every exposed 
point, thus leaving them no alternative but 
to repel force with force, At length, after 
the fall of all lesser places, the Romans 
laid siege in form to Jerusalem, at a time 
when the Jews from ali portions of Judea 
had assembled in order to keep one of the 
festivals, in which matter the Jews were 
very punctilious. 


The siege of Jerusalem is without a 
parallel in point of suffering and atrocity. 
While the Romans were without, battering 
dowr. the walls, the Jews in the devoted 
city were fighting with ferocity among 
themselves, and wasting the strength that 
should have been sacredly husbanded for 
the contest with the Romans. No immi- 
nence of danger could produce the sem- 
blance of union among them; the voice of 
patriotism was drowned 
arms. 


the din of 
John and Simon, the chiefs of the 
rival factions, made constant waron each 
other, and never cé-operated save when 
they wished to murder and pillage the cit 
izens of Jerusalem. TYThe streets ofien ran 
with blood. Rapine and pillage were 
boldly carried on. The reputation of pos- 
sessing either money or food was enough 
to ensure the murder of the party sus- 
pected. 


in 


The sufferings of the Jews were of the 
most appalling description. Other cities 
have been besieged, and have suffered 
great horrors; but to the horrors incident to 
sieges, were_now superadded others, that 
made famine a blessing, and pestilence a 
relief. The bonds of Simon and John 
were more terrible to the Jews than were 
the Romans, their avowed enemies. These 
robber chiefs kept the city in a ferment, 
and would neither suffer the citizens to 
defend the city, or to make peace with the 
Romans, who often invited them to save 
the city by a timely submission. The citi- 
zens of Jerusalem would gladly have sub- 





counsel, but clamored for war with great 





mitted to the Romans, to escape from the 
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cruel and bloody tyrants—Simon and John. 
They were denied the’ poor privilege of 
submission. The bare suspicion of being 
inclined to make peace with the Romans, 
was fatal to the person suspected. Simon 
and John collected all the provisions to be 


Judah. All past calamities seemed mere 
trifles, in comparison with what they now 
suffered. 

The sufferings of the Jews did not cease 
with their dispersion and denationaliza- 
tion; misfortune continued to dog their 


found in the city, and sold them to the half|heels. The Christians mortally hated and 


famished people at exorbitani prices. The 
sharp pangs of hunger forced them to feed 
upon offat from the dung heap, and to de- 
vour the most loathsome food. Then was 
fulfilled the prophecy, that parents should 
feed on their children, and children feed 
on their parents—mothers were known to 
eat their children. The living eat the dead 


despised the Jews on account of the share 
that they had borne in the crucifixion of 
Christ, and held it to be right to persecute 
these powerless and despised exiles. In 
the estimation of the Christians, the Jews 
| were ina far worse condition, in a reli- 
gious point of view, than the avowed 
polytheists. The Jews were’ without a 


up to the period of putresence. Famine|friend. When the Roman emperors pro- 
and pestilence stalked through the city at|fessed Christianity, the Roman laws afford- 


noonday; the streets were filled with 


ed the Jews no protection from lawless 


starving wretches, and the dead were left|perseeution, nor brought them any redress 
unburied. Never was any city afflicted | forthe losses sustained by popular violence. 
with such melancholy and heart-rending | Toleration was not numbered among the 
sufferings, and such utter desolation. At|Christian virtues in that early period ; and 
length, the city was captured by the Ro-|the Jews were not considered worthy of 
mans. The temple—the pride and glory | the least favor or compassion. They were 
of the Jews—was destroyed by fire, des-| held to be an accursed race, that any one 
pite the exertions of Titus to save it from] might rightfully punish Populer opinion 
the flames. The walls were levelled with|ran sm one undeviating eurrent against 
the ground, and the houses also pulled|them. Their dispersion rendered it safe 
down, and the city was one mass of ruin|to attack them. Thousands were massa- 
and desolation. Josephus computes the}cred in cold blood, and without the sem- 


number of Jews who perished in this siege 


,| blance of provocation, in all the principal 


by the sword and pestilence, at eleven| cities, in some sudden tumult, excited by 


hundred thousand. 
Titus endeavored, with a noble human 


fanatical monks, who wanted to enrich 
-|themselves by rebbing the Jews. Occa- 


ity, that reflects credit on his memory, to| sionally the Jews were so maddened, that 
restrain his soldiers, but despite his exer-|they fought their oppressors with the cou- 
tions and commands, the enraged sOldiery | rage of desperation, and preferred a speedy 
slaughtered such numbers of Jews, that|death to long years of insult and oppres- 
the blood ran out into the streets, and ac- sion. In Cyrene, the Jews in one of these 
tually quenched the flames in many of the | fits of frantic desperation, massacred 220,- 
burning houses. Titus sent many Jews to 000 Greeks; 240,000 in Cyrus, and vast 


work in the mines—dispersed other 


s|mu!titudes of Egyptians. They sawed 


throughout the various provinces of the|many of their victims asunder while yet 
empire, and effectually subdued the spirit |living—devoured their flesh-—licked up 
and broke the power of the Jews, so that|their blood, and twisted the reeking en- 
the capture of Jerusalem seemed more |trails around their bodies like a girdle, ac- 
like the annihilation than the subjugation | cording to Dion Cassius. When we con- 
of the Jewish nation. Titus did his work | sider how much they were persecuted, and 


thoroughly and effectually. From this tim 


e|how little protection the laws afforded 


forth there was no such thing as Jewish|them, we scarcely feel shocked at the re- 
nationality. Judea sunk into a quiet pro-|cital of deeds that sprung from utter des- 
vince, and the Jews themselves were | peration. Dion Cassius affirms that 580,000 


cowed and humbled. Their dispersio 


n|Jews perished by the sword in the time of 


prevented any future insurrection or rebel-| Hadrian, beside an infinite number that 
lion. Thesceptre had indeed passed from | perished by famine and pestilence. Ha- 
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drian transported thousands of them to|ment. He defends and applauds the de- 
Spain, and other parts of the empire, and) steuction of the Jewish synagogue; he 
published a severe edict forbidding the} declares it to have been a meritorious act; 
Jews to congregate at Jerusalem, or to at-| he insists that “toleration of the Jewish. 
tempt to rebuild the temple. Gibbor. con-/is persecution of the Christian religion,” 
demns, in no measured terms, the atrocities! and laments that the emperor compelling 
committed by the Jews in Cyrene and Cy-| the bishop to rebuild the synagogue, or re- 
' prus,and applauds the summary vengeance pay the damages, may be “fatal to his 
taken by the Roman emperors, but he did| salvation.” 
net reflect that the Jews had been goaded 
F into desperation—that the laws afforded | tion endured by the Jews, who were vir- 
them neither protection nor redress, and) tually placed out of the pale of law, and 
that the atrocities, which he condemns,|};anded as outlaws. Ambrose was a 
were the offspring of desperation and mad- 
ness. We must make allowance for the 
madness that suffering never fails to pro- 
duce. 





This one instance will give 
us some faint conception of the persecu- 








learned, able and popular prelate, anda 
fair representative of the Christian senti- 
ment of his age; and if he, a high digni- 


tary of the church, and an enlightened 
The Christians persecuted the Jews with 


implacable resentment. The monks and 
populace of Collinicum—an obscure town 
on the frontier of Persia, had tumultuously 
burned the Jewish Synagogue. The ma- 
gistrate of the province condemned the 
seditious prelate to rebuild the church, or 
to repay the damages, and this moderate 
and equitable sentence was approved by : 
the emperor, Theedosius. But Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, resented this sen- 
tence, as an indirect attack on Christianity. 
According to Gibbon, “ Ambrose considers 
thé toleration of the Jewish, as the perse- 
cution of the Christian religion ; boldly de- 
clares, that-he himself, and every true be- 
liever, would eagerly dispute with the 
Bishop ef Callinicum, the merit of the deed, 
and the crown of martyrdom, and laments, 
in the most pathetic terms, that the execu- 
tion of the sentence would be fatal to the 
fame and salvation of Theodosius. As 
this private admonition did not produce ar 
immediate effect, the Arehbishop publicly 
from his pulpit, addressed tive emperor on 
his throne, nor would he consent to offer 
the oblation of the altar, until he had ob- 
tained from Theodosius a solemn and posi- 
tive declaration, which secured the impu- 


nity of the bishop and monks of Callini- 
eum.” 


man, approved of the lawless burning of 
Jewish synagogues, and maintained that 
the Jews ought to be persecuted, we are 
doing no violence to the truth of history, 
to infer that, the more fanatical, ignorant 
and cruel monks, often put in practice the 
intolerance and persecution which he re- 
commended. Gibbon says of Cyril, ano- 
ther bishop, “ Without any legal sentence, 
without any royal mandate, the patriarch, 
(Cyril,) at the dawn of day, led a seditious 
multitude to the attack of the synagogues 

Unarmed, and unprepared, the Jews 
were incapable of resistance ; their houses 
of prayer were levelled with the ground; 


and the Episcopal warrior, after rewarding 
his troops with the plunder of their goods, 
expelled ftom the city the remnant of the 
unbelieving nation.” 

Here we see a high dignitary of the 
Church,—himself conducting an attack on 
the unarmed Jews,of Alexandria; burning 
their “houses of prayer,’ encouraging his 
troops to plunder the Jews of their goods, 
and then banishing them from the city. 
But the fact that this lawless deed went 
unpunished, but too clearly demonstrates 








the helpless and hopeless condition of the 








Jews inthatage The emperor Justinian, 








was, at a later period, equally oppressive ; 
and it is estimated that an hundred thon- 
We here have a pregnant illustration of] sand Jews perished in a war into which 
the toleration shown to the Jews. Their|he drove the remnant of the nation that 
place of worship is burned down, yet a|remained in Palestine. 
Christian dignitary interposes toshield the| The condition of the Jews, in what is 
incendiaries and wrong doers from what|designated as the middle ages, was one 
must be considered a very. mild punish-l well calculated to excite pity. Thongh 
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found in every country of Europe, they 
were mere denizens, not citizens, of the 
country that they inhabited. They were 
excluded from all the rights. and immuni- 
ties of citizenship; and were allowed to 
amass property, that the oppressor might 
appropriate it. Everywhere, they were a 
hated and despised race, whose weakness 
and wealth tempted the lawless to plunder 
it. In the seventh century, Sisebut, the 
Gothic King of Spain, compelled ninety 
thousand Jews to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. And a successor of Sisebut, 
passed a law banishing all the Jews from 
Spain. The same treatment was every- 
where meted out to them. There was no 
one to interpose in their favor. The Popes 
hounded on the blood hounds of persecu- 
tion. The wealth of the Jews whetted 
the animosity of their persecutors. If 
kings and nobles wanted money to main- 
tain wars or to minister to pleasure, they 
wrung it from the Jews by threats and 
violence, and their subjects were sure to 
applaud an expedient which relieved them 
of heavy exactions, and punished the ene- 
mies of the Christian religion. The slight- 
est appearance of wealth, and the least 
show of luxurious Jiving, was certain to 
tempt some needy king, or petty noble, to 
confiscate their property, just because the 
owners were Jews, and therefore, helpless 
and weak. We can hardly imagine how 
they could survive such hardships and in- 
sults. The risk of confiscation which they 
run, compelled them carefully to disguise 
their wealth—to lead secluded liv¢s—to 
cringe to power, and to fawn on the great; 
to submit to insults that usually kindle the 
tamest temper into phrensy, and to pur- 
chase a precarious safety, by bribing those 
in power. It was customary fora wealthy 
Jew, when abroad, to -wearan appearance 
of mendicancy, in order to avoid the risk 
of confiscation. The Jews could not, with- 
out great risk, own real estate, or any other 
visible property; and this circumstance, 
coupled with the frequency with which 
they were banished without warning, led 
them to confine their operations to the loan 
and exchange of money—which afforded 
greater facilities of concealment, and of 
transportation, in case of their banishment. 
From these causes, the Jews became mo- 
ney lenders and ustrers: more from neces- 





sity than from choice. We are wont to 
regard the Jews as a race of soulless, sor- 
did, and griping usurers, almost destitute 
of human feeling; but we should, before 
passing sentence of condemnation upon 
them, consider the peculiar circumstances 
of oppression that superinduced the habits 
which we condemn. Prior to their dis- 
persion, and their virtual outlawry, they 
were more an agricultural than a comnier- 
cial people, and were not, by any means, 
remarkable for their addiction to usury. 
The world has long entertained most 
erroneous views of usury. It must be ad- 
mitted, that the owner of money has as 
much right, legal and moral, to fix the in- 
terest or hire of his money, as the owner 
of a horse or a slave has to fix the hire of 
the one or the other. Interest is but the 
hire paid for the use of money for a stated 
period, and is graduated by the existing 
demand for money. We never think of 
denouncing a man for asking an exorbitant 
hire for a horse, or a Slave, yet he is as 
censurable as the money lender—both 
cases rest on the same principle. The 
Mosaic law regarded the taking of any in- 
terest whatever, whether small or great, 
as usury, so that if usury be immoral and 
unjustifiable, we must return to the ancient 
and proper view of usury, and condemn 
the taking of any interest whatever. Ifit 
be right to receive six or eight dollars for 
the use of an hundred dollars fcr one year, 
then it is just as proper and moral to re- 
ceive twenty dollars for the same sum. 
The Mosaic law condemns the taking of 
either six or eight per cent., as much as it 
does twenty or thirty per cent. But, sug- 
gests some one, the laws of most civilized 
nations have fixed and prescribed. the 
rate of interest, and it is immoral to take 
more than the legal rate, but it must be 
confessed by every enlightened statesman, 
that the Legislature has not the shadow of 
right to interfere with the matter by dis- 
criminating legislation. We must not for- 
get the difference between actions that are 
wicked in themselves, and such as are 
mola prohibita. Tt is unjust in the Legisla- 
ture to officiously step forward to impose 
unusual restrictions wpon the loan of mo- 
ney. But enough of this digressiSn. 
There was no’ sort of social intercourse 
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between the Jews and the Christians, and 
Christians were prohibited marrying a Jew. 
The security of their lives and property 
depended wholly on the pleasure of the 
ruler of the country in which they sojourn- 
ed. To appeal to the laws for redress, 
when robbed, was only to tempt a greater 
robbery, or banishment itself. The Jews 
were frequently banished in the gross, 
from a country, and stripped of al] their 


‘property, save the small portion that they 


could conceal about their persons. 

The Inquisition seemed to have been 
invented and founded to torture and harass 
the Jews. If Protestants were dealt with 
by the Inquisition, Protestant princes would 
espouse their cause, and denounce the 
cruelty; but the Jews were as odious to 
Protestants as to Catholics, and being, be- 
sides, weak and unwarlike, they might be 
worried with impunity. The Popes had 
long desired to cgnvert, or extirpate them. 
They soon attracted the attention of the 
Inquisition—the most hellish machine ever 
devised by bigotry. If the Jews were ob- 
stinate and resisted the powerful argu- 
ments to be found in dislocated limbs, 
broken joints and hot pincers, they were 
executed, and their property confiscated to 
the use of the church. I cannot name the 
Inquisition, at this late day, without a thrill 
of horror. 


rn 100 EES Ho re 


UPRISE, YE BRAVES. 


Uprise ye braves of Southern birth— 
Uplift your flag on high, 

And bear it through the battle’s breeze 
To conquer or to die. 

Let every scabbard be forsworn 
And every sword flash out, 

Till every foot of Southera soil 
Resounds to freedom’s shout. 


The spirits of that sainted band 
Whose bones are not yet dust, 
Call to ye, from the better land, 
To vindicate their trust— 
The proud domain of their bequest 
To border with your steel, 
And drive the dastard bigots back 
That scorned your peace appeal. 








The noble dames that gave you birth, 
Gave you the blood of braves; 

Dishonored shame would brand their brows 
Bore ye the yoke of slaves. 

Uprise ye, then, in freedom’s might, 
Resistless as the waves, 

Vanquish the foes of Southern rights, 
Or sleep in Southern graves. 





200 SRE tence —— 
THE UNEXPECTED RIVAL. 
BY X. X. 


A queenly looking woman was standing 
before her mirror, trying the effect of nu- 
merous ornaments in her glossy hair and 
on her snowy neck; she had worn them 
all ere this, and her mother, who was look- 
ing at her now, had never seen her show 
so much interest with regard to the result 
of her cwoilet; for Eleanor Medburn was 
very beautiful, and being sure of conquest 
wherever she went, was inclined to ex- ° 
press contempt for all showy ornaments ; 
but now she tried all her beautiful jewels 
in succession, throwing each aside with a 
gesture of disgust, as it failed to anSwer 
her expectations, until a magnificent neck- 
lace of coral was fastened around her 
throat, and her hair and arms were adorn- 
ed with ornaments of the same. 


“Ah! mother, that will do, will it not?” 
said she, her face flushing meanwhile, and 
her eyes sparkling with the anticipation of 
triumphs she was yet to achieve. 

“You look very handsome, my daugh- 
ter,” said the weak mother; but will you 
not tell me what makes you so particularly 
anxious to look .vell to-morrow evening?” 


“You know, mother,” said Eleanor, 
throwing herself on an ottoman at her pa- 
rent’s feet, “Col. Lozerna will be at the 
ball and I have determined to captivate 
him; this will not at all surprise you, but 
perhaps you will be slightly astonished to 
hear that I mean to keep him. I am anx- 
ious for this conquest for several reasons, 
one of which is, that he is immensely 
wealthy, and will be able to gratify all my 
whims; but my principal reason is of a 
different nature. Nina Lawton was here 
this morning and told me her cousin, Julia 
Promound, would arrive to-day. I have 
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heard that this girl is ravishingly beautiful, 
and when Nina left me, she said laughing- 
ly, ‘You must look your very prettiest at 
the ball, Eleanor, for Julia will be there, 
and you may find her no contemptible ri- 
val.. I must not be outdone by any one, 
and I will not be thwarted in my design.” 

Eleanor was now walking the floor hur- 
riedly, and looked as angry as if some one 
had already provoked her vengeance. 

“You need fear nothing, my dear,” said 
her mother, “no one will look more beau- 
tiful than you; but now it is your turn to 
be surprised; your father intends to take 
Lonise to the party wita him. Did you 
ever think of such a thing?” 

“Louise go to a ball! Why, mother, 
what can have put such an idea in father’s 
head ?” 

“T cannot imagine,” replied her mother, 
“but he says it is time she was putting off 
her mourning and mingling in society, and 
he is determined that she shall attend this 
ball; you know he is as firm as a rock.” 

“Weil! I am sure I am willing,” said 
Eleanor, “she will not be at all in my way, 
but I doubt if you can coax her from her 
books; she hasa regular language mania; 
says, forsooth, that she intends to perfect 
herself in all spoken languages, and dead 
Janguages too. She has been studying a 
good many for three years, but I question 
if she could ask a Frenchman for a glass 
of water. She has conceit enough though 
to serve instead of knowledge.” 

“T wish she did not have such magnifi- 
cent eyes,” said Mrs. Medburn. 

“I do not admire them so much,” said 
Eleanor, “but what will she wear? I am 
sure she has no party dress.” 

“T have not yet thought of that,” was 
the reply, ‘and I will go now and see 
about it.” 

Louise D’Avigny was an orphan, and 
had left Louisiana, her native State, a year 
before the period of our narrative, to re- 
side with her uncle in Alabama. She bad 
been in mourning two years, and being 
extremely fond of study, particularly that 
of the languages, had passed these years 
in seclusion, with only her books for com- 
panions. Her uncle was seldom at home; 
her aunt and cousin were usually visiting 
or receiving company, and were not at all 





sorry that Louise should absent herself 


from their society. They did not hove her, 
and, though she was not so beautiful as 
the fair Eleanor, they had an indistinct 
idea that she might in some manner inter- 
fere with the latter’s plans of belledom 
and conquest. Louise was far from being 
homely, but to the eye ofa stranger she 
apparently lacked the brilliancy of her 
cousin; her features were regular, but her 
complexion, owing to her, studious habits, 
had become of a marble whiteness, and 
was not relieved by the faintest tints of 
the rose. Her eyes though, her magnifi- 
cent black eyes, full, melting, passionate, 
burning like coals of fire when angry, full 
of intellectual light when in repose; soft 
and tender as a dove’s when her heart was 
stirred Ly kind emotions, were sufficiently 
beautiful to compensate for all other de- 
fects; but Louise’s personal appearance 
was seldom commented upon, for her 
eharms of manner and conversation were 
such as to absorb the attention of all 
around her, provided these were capable 
of appreciating them. Her uncle loved 
her tenderly, for she was his only brother’s 
only child, and her earnestand truly affec- 
tionate manners were a relief to him when 
contrasted with the coldness of his daugh- 
ter. Louise was now eighteen, and did 
not attend school, but she had excellent 
masters, and her music and other accom- 
plishments were the boast and delight of 
her various instructors; her relatives had 
no conception of her rapid improvement, 
for she was the only person, save her uncle, 
who ever entered the library, and she al- 
ways practised when alone; but others 
heard of Ker through her teachers, and 
many persons in the city who had never 
sgen her, had exalted opinions of her ac- 
quirements. 

“Ah!” would her French teacher say to 
some dull pupil, “if you could only talk 
de French as Mademoiselle D’Avigny talk 
him.” 

Louise had made no acquaintances du- 
ring her two years of mourning, but she 
now determined to yield to the solicitations 
of her uncle, doff her sable garments, and 
take her proper place in society. She had 
received an invitation to Mrs. Osburn’s ball, 
and promised Mr. Medburn to attend it 
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with. him. She had no party dresses as} 
her cousin said, but she had a handsome 
new silk, and told her aunt she would wear 
that; she said she could not wear a thin- 
ner dress if she had it, because her father 
had made her promise never to do so in 
winter. She refused all assistance, except 
that of her maid, and her aunt left her to 
seek her daughter. Mrs. Medburn told 
Eleanor of Louise’s resolve to arrange her 
toilett herself, and added: “she will not 
even have a hdir-dresser.” 


“So much the better,” said Eleanor, 
“she is at least a novelty here, and if 
dressed stylishly might makea greater im- 
pression than I could wish. I am not 
quite ready for a rival,and you knowa 
great deal depends upon one’s appearance 
aud manners at their debut, and I fancy 
Louise will look ridiculous in her dark silk 
and with her banded hair, cn such an oc- 
Whoever is belle to-morrow even- 
ing will be belie throughout the season, 
and I intend to fill that position myself.” 


casion. 


Mrs. Medburn had serious reason to fear 
that Eleanor might be disappointed in her 
ambitious {?) hope. She coukd remember 
that in her young days, beauty was not the 
only charm, and she was conscious that 
this was her daughter’s only gift; but she 
had been watching Louise’closely for sev- 
eral days, and since she had accepted the 
invitation had endeavored to see some- 
thing about her words or manner, which 
would render her ridiculous, but her scra- 
tiny was not rewarded. 


Eleanor treated all such fears with con- 
tempt; she had too much self-esteem to 
fear any rival, and her pale cousin was 
the last person in the world to outshine 
her. 

The evening of the party arrived. The 
drawing rooms, halls and parlors of Mrs. 
Osburn’s hospitable mansion were thronged 
with guests. Fair womén and brave men 
there were, beyond a doubt; but this party, 
like all others, was made up of various 
specimens of human kind. Some were 
worthy—oilers worthless; some were sin- 
cere—others hypocrites; some were humble 
—others proud ; some were intelligent, and 
others ignorant; but all seemed to meet on 
an equality here; all were treated alike, 





and nearly all thought much more of 





themselves than any one else thought of 
them. 

But just now we must choose two from 
among this crowd, and dcevote tothem a 
little exclusive attention. are 
the two handsomest the 
house, we are sure of indulgence from the 


A 
As these 


individuals in 
ladies, if from no other quarter, while we 
leave our heroiries for a short time, to de- | 
scribe the heroes of our tale. 

One of them has the appearance of being 
forty years old, though he will not attain 
to that age for three years to come; he has 
black hair, soft and curlivog; large, dark 
eyes,a fujl black beard, and hands which 
a woman might covet, with feet to corres- 
pond; his teeth are brilliant, and his sta- 
ture tall and commanding. Add to this 
description the Confederate uniform, and 
our portrait of Col. Lozerna is complete. 

This description wil! answer for the 
other gentleman, save that the deep shade 
of sadness which veils the countenance 
of the Colonel is not to be seen on.the face 
of his younger brother. Lieutenant Lozer- 
ha is only twenty-six years old, and is as 
happy @ young officer as can be found in 
the Southern Confederacy; and that is 
saying a good dea! for his disposition, un- 
less some. of them whom we know are 
exceedingly great hypocrites. 

The Colonel was speaking to his hostess 
the room, and he 


He 


offered his arm, and they were soon prom- 


when Eleanor entered 


was immediately imtrecuced to her. 


enading through the rooms. Eleanor forgot 
everything else in her anxiety to please 
her new acquaintance, and she soon began 
to think that she would tind this much 
more difficult than she had imagined. 
Colonel Lozerna was a Frenchman, and 
his regiment (from New Orieans,) had been 
in the city only two days; 
time 


but durmg that 


Eleanor bad learned that he was 
master of several languages, and she con- 
ceived the as most Americans 


learn French, if no other foreign language, 


idea that 


so Frenchmen returned the compliment by 
placing English before all 
save their own. 
Colorel Lozerna had 
the English tongue; he could both read 
and write the language, but would not 


learn to speak it. Eleanor had studied 


other tongues 
Now it so happened that 


a great distaste to 
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French a little, and could exchange a few) followed by another; it wes different from 
common place remarks with little trouble ;| the first, for as that, with its martial words 
but when the conversation became more|and tones, had aroused all the patriotism 
general, she found herself at a loss either|of those who heard it, and made-«them 
to comprehend or speak ; but she thought:}long fur an opportunity to clash swords 
* Well, [am entertaining him as well as I| with the enemy, and created a confused 
can, and I suppose he is trying to be as| murmur through the room ; so this, flowing 
agreeable as -possible to me, so we are|ongently, like a calm, deep stream, soothed 
even.” their turbulent spirits, and gained for the 
She then summoned one of her sweetest | 80?8stress that most.enviable of all praise 
smiles, and told him, in as good French as|~~™¥te and delighted attention. Eleanor 
she could command, that she was not a| felt more interest in her companion than 
very good French seholar, and hoped he inthe song, and his flushing cheek, heav- 
would excuse her errors. Such a confes-|9& bosom, and blazing eyes, had not es- * 
sion was very strange coming from Eleanor, caped her attention. When the music was : 
but she was anxious to appear very charm,|¢"¢ed, and the musician had left the 
ing, and thought a little artiessness, min- piano, she said: “ La Marseillaise seems to 
gied with her usual haughty manner, affect COs ae extraordinaty manner, 
might create a pleasing effect. They were Monsieur.” . 
standing near the music room, but not} He answered composedly, that it had 
facing it, when the Colonel heard a low,| always excited him, and added: 
rippling laugh, and then the words, with 
as pure a pronunciation as he could have 
given them: “ Vous vous trompes, monsieur ; 
jnw aipas taut d’ imsensibilite.” 





“ But who is the lady who has just sung oi 
it ?” a 

“ My cousin, Miss D’Avigny,” said Elea- fe 
nor. “I did not suppose she could com- 
mand sufficient confidence to sing this 
evening, as she has never before sung for 
any one save herteachers. I have never 
heard her except by chance. You must 
overlook her errors, for 1am sure she exerts 
herself to the utmost to please.” 


He turned quickly, but there was too 
many behind him for him to distinguish 
who had spoken. “Surely,” thought he, 
“that voice is familiar to me.” He asked 
Eleanor if any French ladies were present, 
and was answered in the negative. She 
inquired if he were ill, for she saw he had 
. grown pale; she had not heard the voice Ali! how shallow is envy! Eleanor had 
| that startled him so much, and if she had, | $Poken as if wishing to exalt her cousin in 
would not have noticed it. The conversa-| ‘2 opinion of her listener, but she was 





; : : ust speaki 
: tion was getting rather dull, when Eleanor | ‘°° much unaccustomed + aking well P 
. - Bay of any one to do so now without any qual- hs 
proposed entering the music room, for the] _ ; é . . 
a ie : ification. The quick-witted Frenchman a | 
1 guests were thronging it, as if some one Ataottod’ | Me acinar é -* 
’ was going to play, +They were not disap-| 25 2°! Cecelved. Me detected the covert ig 
pointed; the piano keys were struck by accusations of self-esteem, selfishness, and ve 
- ’ Si ef odk ee 
skilful fingers, and the prelude to “La inferiority ; of the first two he could not re 
l Honan thse ‘ judge, but of the last he thought he had 4 
; Marsail/aise”’ broke upon the air; then the ge SESS et i 
i oqul-inenhiing donee Seuve wind ba Atabe heard enough to support him in his opinion oe 
F of compass and beauty Neither ofits injustice. He saw Eleanor's motive a 
Tar . . ° . : E+ 
. - . , for thus disparaging her cousin, and it e 
. Eleanor nor her companion could see the| higher in hi ae ea 
songstress, and it was some time before eaised Her no” Aigner in his oplbion, or os 
. : ae , . erhaps he would net have answered so a 
: even the former recognized the voice. Col. P rhe ae 
y Lozerna leaned against the wall, folded K " 
* ? ‘ 
- his arms, and seemed to forget where he “T have discovered no errors; the lady’s oy 
| was. “I am glad,” murmured he, “ that Ij Voice and execution are faultless, and her oe 
ut " a a < 5 
cannot see her, for I can now feel, for a| Pronunciation of the French and Italian I ‘ 
oO . 
d few moments, as if 1 once more listened to BRYP Reyer heard equalled by an Ameri a 
yt my lost Louise.” can. ry 





cd This song ended, but was immediately! Eleanor smiled, said such praise for her Bi, 
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dear cousin charmed her, and soon after 
joined a partner for a waltz. 

We must now return to Louise. She 
had put on her wrappings, after completing 
her ball attire, and sought her uncle in the 
parlor; no one felt interest enough in her 
to ask to see her costume, and she was too 
tumid to solicit any one’s attention. It was 
with a lonely feeling at her heart that she 
put her arm within that of her uncle, who 
was to be her escort. “Ah!” sighed she, 
“if lonly had a mother. PerhapsI will 
make some kind friend to-night.” She 
little thought of the happiness awaiting 
her. 

She did not arrive until some time after 
Eleanor. She and Mr. Medburn paid their 
devoirs to Mrs. Osburn, who ‘ was delighted 
that Miss D’Avigny would make her debut 
at her house,’ and who introduced Lieut, 
Lozerna to her. He could talk English a 
little, but preferred speaking in his own 
tongue, when he found that Louise was an 
excellent French scholar; she talked flu- 
ently, and without embarrassment, for she 
was too ignorant of the ways of the world 
to know that her accomplishments would 
be more esteemed in it than her natura] 
graces; and she was entirely unaware of 
her mental superiority. She had striven to 
gain acquirements, not to enable her to 
excel those around her, but to piace her 
intellect on a level with that of the learned 
persons of whom she read. She had her 
favorite studies, of course, but that did not 
make her neglect any branch of useful 
learning ; and Lieut. Lezerna found her so 
intelligent, and withal so fascinating, that 
he soon forgot everything around but 
Louise, and perhaps he would have monop 
olized her society, had he not been 
brought toa sense of his surroundings by 
some very unexpected circumstances. 

They had been conversing for some 
time, when he asked her to sing. She 
complied, as we have seen, and again they 
promenaded through the gay company ; 
they had just stopped at a door leading 
into. the hall; and it was here that they 
met the Colonel. The Lieutenant spoke 
to his brother, but the latter did mot heed 
him; he was gazing eagerly upon Louise, 
and she was looking wonderingly upon 
him. 

“ What is it?” said the Lieutenant. 


Louise found her voice first: 

“T Cannot tell,” said she, “ but think you 
must be right; it is your brother I have 
seen, not you; but I have no recollection 
of the time or place of our former meet- 
ing.” 

“ And J,” said Colonel Lozerna, “could 
almost assert upon oath that you were one | 
whom I saw buried many years ago.” 

“Present me to this lady,” added he to 
his brother, “and perhaps we can unravel 
the mystery.” . 

Louise assenting, the young gentleman 

resigned his place to his brother, and the 
two proceeded to the library, which was 
deserted. 
f The Colonel was too gallant, and Louise 
too unaffected to allow of much embarrass- 
ment, and they talked gaily upon indiffer- 
ent subjects during their short promenade, 
though both were glad whenit was ended, 
for neither had been deprived of their 
natural share of curiosity. 

They found seats in the library, and 
then the Colonel began : 


I have heard your name before now, in 
France, Miss D’Avigny, but never until 
now met with any one bearing it; but 
you bear so strong a resemblance to one 
whom I love more than life, that I cannot 
help thinking there must be some near re- 
lationship between you; yet I have long 
since adopted the belief that the person 
of whom I speak, and who is now in the 
grave, has not a relation on earth save my- 
self. You have her face and figure, and 
the tones of your voice might be echoes of 
hers. My beloved had one sister when 
she died, but that sister sailed for France 
a short time after the sad event, and I 
have since believed her lost, as the vessel 
never was heard of afterwards. Pardon 
me when I add, that you wear ornaments 
precisely similar to a set with which I pre- 
sented my loved Louise a short time before 
her death.” 


“Tam certain I have seen you before, 
sir,” said Louice, “though I cannot re. 
member where or when. My mother was 
a French woman, but married an Ameri- 
can of French descent; she died when I 
was three years old, and [ do not recollec, 
her. She left me, among other things, 
these jewels, with a letter, saying that they 














’ her from our world. Lend me ycur brace- 
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had once belonged to her sister, and that 1) 
must prize them and wear them ‘to my 
first party. She wrote that she had no re- 
lation in the world, to her knowledge; she 
also wrote her maiden name, Marie Ar- 
mante; the latter is my middle name. My 
mother wrote this letter about two weeks 
before her death, and wken my father was 
absent from home; she probally feared 
she. might die befure his return, or that 
some accident mig't kill him, and I never 
know these things. I have her miniature, 
but itis not at all like me; I may show it 
to you some time. I am an orphan now, 
living in this city, in the family of my 
father’s step-brother. : 

' Colonel Lozerna had not interrupted her 
recital, he drank in each word as it fell 
from her lips, and the intensity of his gaze 
embarrassed her. When she aad ended, 
he rose and said excitedly: 

“There is need of only one more evi- 
dence .to prove that you are my cousin, 
and the niece of her who would have been 
my wife had net death so soon,snatched 


lets a moment.” 

The request was a very singular and a 
very suddeh one, but Louise complied 
with it. He examined them closely, re- 
turned one to her, ard then touching a 
secret spring on the inside of the other, a 
concealed locket flew open; Louise looked 
on wonderingly; he handed it tw her and 
she saw a likeness of himself. 

“ This I must have seea when a child,” 
said Louise, ‘‘ for I had no idea of its be- 
ing here now.” 

“And are you glad or sorry to have 
found a relation whom you never even 
thought of before?” 

Colonel Lozerna took her hand and 
looked anxiously in her face. 

“] am only too glad,” said she, tears ri- 
sing in her eyes, “I never expected to have 
any one to love me éxcept my uncle, and 
you know heis not really a relation, though 
1 ilove him as such, and I seldom enjoy his 
society, for his business engagements are 
nimerous.” 

“T will love you very much, I am sure, 
my sweet cousin, both for the sake of oth. 
ers and for yourown. But you. have not 
told me your first name yet.” 


“ Ah!” exclaimed he, delightedly, “that 
is another chain upon my affections. And 
now, cousin Lonise, will you await me 
here a few moments ?” 

He brought his brother, and said: 

“I will now return your favor, Alfred, 
and present you to my cousin Louise.” 

She extended her hand with a bright 
smile; he took it deferentially, and said: 
“May not I too call you cousin 2” - 
“ He is orily my half-brother, Louise,” 
explained the Colonel, “and is ne relation 
to you, but I venture to promise that he 
will love you as well as the most devoted 
of cousins; but,” added he, with an arch 
smile, “I warn him not to provoke my 
jealousy.” 

Louise blushed, but was silent. They 
talked together a short time, and the Colo- 
nel proposed a return to the drawing- 
rooms. 

He bid Alfred remember that they were 
only cousins, and eught not to keep Louise 
from the rest of the company. 

“] am as great a stranger in this crowd 
as yourselves,” said Louise; “bat I will 
find my uncle and introduce him to my 
new relations.” 

Mr. Medburn was soon found, and was 
asmuch delighted as surprised to meet 
with his pet’s newly found relations. He 
had often pitied her isolated condition. 

A sudden thought now seized Louise, 
and she begged her uncle and cousins not 
to mention these ecircumstauces that even- 
ing. ae = Ap be 

lating herself upon her success; she had 
not seen or heard of Louise since they had 
left the music-room, and she imagined her 
off in some corner, recoyering from her 
musical efforts. She felt somewhat cha- 
grined that Colonel Lozerno had appa- 
rently forgotten her, but she did not ex- 
press this even to her mothen to whom 
she spoke of Louise. é ; 

“] think you are mistaken about Lou- 
ise’s position this evening," said Mrs. 
| Medburn; “look yonder.” 

Eleanor did look, and there stood Louise, 
the centre of a brilliant throng; thero 
were Germans, Italians and French, all 
officers in Colonel Lozerna’s regiment, ani 





“ Louise.” 


Vou. XXXVII—45 


theré, too, was the Col. himself; and his 
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Meanwhile, Bleanor had beew congratu-— 
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brother. There were ladies, too, in the 
group, and toall these Louise was talking, 
and to each in his own language. 

Eleanor was astounded; she turned to 
her mother 

“Ah! I see how it is—Lonise knew 
that black and crimson silk, with only half 
low corsage, would become her better than 
another dress ; but, mother, where did she 
get those splendid jewels, necklace, coro- 
net and bracelets of rubies. They have 
given her a color, and she looks absolutely 
beautiful.” 

Just then the company moved towards 
the refreshment room; Lieut. Lozerna 
escorted Louise, the Colonel offered his 
arm to Mrs. Osburn, and Eleanor and 
Mrs. Medburn noticed the grace and dig- 
nity of Louise’s movements, and the atten- 
tion which Mrs. Osburn and her partner 
bestowed upon her. After this, Louise 
sang and played, and attracted much ad- 
miration. She could not dance, and here 
Eleanor was queen, but when the evening 
was over, she was conscious that Louise 
had gained the position which she had so 
much coveted, that of belle of the season. 

On the following evening, Colonel Lo- 
zerna was sitting in his tent, surrounded 
by his officers, and they had been speak- 
ing of the party of the previous evening, 
and wondering if the one to which they 
were all prepared to go on this evening, 
would consist of the same company, All 
hoped that Mademoiselle D’Avigny would 
be there, and one proposed drinking her 
health before they went; all agreed, joy- 
fully, and then the Colonel filled his glass, 
and rising, said: 

“Yes, gentlemen, let us pledge, in this 
sparkling wine, my fair cousin, the Coun 
tess D’Avigny.” 

“ Your cousin!” the “Countess D’ Avig- 
pny!” exclaimed the astonished listeners. 
“Why did you not tell us this before 2” 


“T did not tell you before that she was 
my cousin, because she did not wish rae 
to. Neither she nor I knew of her title 
until this evening. She brought me a 
heavy case containing a likeness of her 
father. I was so awkward as to let it fall, 
and it parted, and some papers, which 
were concealed behind the picture, dropped 


formed us that my cousin was sole heiresy 

of Egmont D’Avigny, who died six months 

ago. You will meet her to-night. FE have 

spent the afternoon with her, and Alfred ° 
will escort her to the ball.” 

“What a pity Lieut Lozerna is not 
Count,” said one of the party. 

“He will be one day,” said the Colone!}. 
“He is heir to an uncle on his mother’s 
side.” 


bed 


Louise wore blue satin and pearls this 
evening, and Eleanor came, at last, to the 
conclusion. that she would look beautiful 
in anything. 

Six months after this time, Alfred be- 
came Countof Blenhante, and a year from 
the time of their first meeting, he led 
Louise from the altar as his Countess 
"Tis reported that Eleanor is engaged to x 
German Count, now in the Confederate 
Colonel Lozerna is devoted t 
Louise, and still remains true to his first 
love. 


service. 
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From the Record. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


ae 


Look forth, look forth from the pale hills 
of time, 

Which, deepening in the distance, rise 
and swell 

In shadowy surges to the Great Sublime. 

Look forth from those grey heights! look 
forth and tell 


If the Deliverer comes! Long have we 





We’ examined them, and they in- 


out. 





striven 

And toiled and waited. Darker to our 
view 

Grows the horizon of yon lowering Hea- 
ven, 

And the ehill blasts blow menacingly 
through. 

€loser the shadows crouch around ou: 
path 

The billowy storm-clouds of impending. 
wrath. 

i. 

Look forth, pale sentry of the Eastern 
hills, 

Wan with long watching, gaunt with vigv! 
sere! 
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Speak the wild thought which through my 
bosom thrills, _ 

Comes the Good Master never, never 
more ? 

lath he forgot his people in their woes? 


Are these sharp pangs but life’s expiring 
throes, 

And tend our blood-stained footsteps to the 
grave ? 

When comes of all our ills the blest sur- 
cease? 


Where loitereth, prison-bound, sweet fea- 
tured Peace ? 
lif. 


For two long years the wine-press have 
we trodden, 


Sure, Thou wilt hearken as we turn to 
Thee, 

Lifting our bridal robes all stained and 
sodden 


With red tears of wounded purity! 

Sure, Thou wilt bare thine arm’s avenging 
might, 

Till in Thy glorious kingdom upon earth, 

We stand a nation of the nations, bright 

Tn all the grandeur of heroic birth! 

Clad in the purple, yet with mourning 
weeds, 

The proud heart throbbing, even while it 
bleeds, 


Iv. 

Ah! yes, triumphant, still, though stricken 
sore, ' 

As some fair barque, whose prow hath 
wooed the wave, 

Which leaps in maddening surges on the 
shore, 

Where foam crowned eddies lure her to 
her grave: 

Yet still hath borne her proudly on her 
way, 

Though tempests rage and billov’s roar 
and swell, 

Into the haven of eternal day 

Hath passed, and is at rest-—and all is well ; 

Aye! even though the lordly mast hath 
bowed, 

And the breeze murmurs through the storm- 
rent Shroud. 


Se 


v. 


With wistful glance the dying Western 


Looks down upon a lone and peaceful 
grave ; 

Full lovingly the shadows pale and a 
Guard the last home of him who died to 
save 

His fair fame from dark slander’s blighting 
breath, 

His country from the foe’s polluting tread - 
Bright smiling in the phantom arms ot 
Death, 

With no vain sigh or throb of craven 
dread, . 

Where weeps the wave -_ that calm Wes- 
tern river, 

Fell the true knight—a hero now forever! 


VI. 
Once more the shadows darken threug!: 
the land ; 
Once more goes forth that wild, despairing 
ery ; 
The bright blade falleth from the nerve- 
less hand ; 


The light of battle fadeth from the eye. 

A moan of woe in Shenandoah’s vale ; 

One quick, short sigh by Rappahannock’s 
shore ; 

And then outswelleth proudly on the gale, 

The grand old shout, the battle-cry of yore ! 

Still Jackson's name the foremost charge 
hath led ; 

Still Jackson’s war-cry thunders at their 
head ! 


Vit 

Yes, all unshaken is the patient trust, 

The steadfast heart, the calm, undaunted 
will! 

And now we lift us to Thee from the dust 

Of penitence, and pray that Thou wilt 
still 

The raging of the waters, till the calm 

Of peace shall brood upon the troubled 

" deep, 

And the mild billows murmuring a psatin 

Of love and glory, gently charm to sleep 

The storm-tossed mariner—soft as the 
chime 

Of distant home-bells in a fairy clime. 


Vill. 


And so, as some rich-freighted argosie 
Which glides in swan-like grandeur o'er 
the main, 





sun, 





| While all the treasures of a tropic sea 
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Fiash round her prow, and glitter in her 


train; 

In triumph o’er the wave our Ship of 
State 

Shall proudly glide, while yet the soft 
breeze fills 


Her sails, until at last the crystal gate, 
Deep-bosomed ’mid the eveMasting hills, 
Shall open to her; and her wanderings 
cease, 
And o’er her decks shall brood 
crown’'d Peace. 
Charleston, S. C, 


love- 

G. H.S. 
arr ne SED 00 tore 

GLANCES AT THE EAST. 


BY EB. C. MEAD. 


The Island of Java, 


The first sight the traveller obtains of 
this ancient ard well known Eastern Isle, 
is a high peak, or bluff of land, situated at 
its South Western extremity and pointing 
to the entrance of the straits of Sunda, 
which separate the two Isles of Java and 
Sumatra. This peak is known as “ Java 
Head,” and can be seen for a distance of 
eighty miles at sea, serving thereby asa good 
guide to navigators going East. An obser- 
vance of land, however, is not necessary 
to foretell av approach to any of the Sunda 
Isles, for the perfumed odour of fruits, the 
drifting bamboo and cocoanut, and pres- 
ence of variegated birds, prove to the 
mariner their proximity many days before 
hand. Theentrance to the straits of Sunda, 
which has been aptly termed “ The Gate 
of the East,” is studded with several small 
cocoanut islands,-which effectually break 
the ocean’s swell, leaving the water of the 
strait in undisturbed repose. The Western 
coast of Java, bordering the straits, is quite 
mountainous, rising in lofty peaks, whose 
summits are continually covered with mist 
and clouds, whilst their sloping sides ex- 
hibit plants of different temperature. The 
straits contract in width from South to 
North, interspersed: with innumerable 
green isles throughout, which render navi- 
gation somewhat troublesome, though rare- 
ly dangerous. ‘The small town of Angier, 

‘uated at its Northern extremity, is the 


at, and gives him his first sight ef orienta! 
life. The town itself is completely hia by 
a thick forest of banyans and eccoanut 
trees, which hine the beach, amd but: for 
the rising smoke through the dense foliage, 
and a }ofty light-house and signal station, 
it would be passed quite unnoticed. The 
town is inhabited chiefly by natives who 
drive a fine trade with passing’ vessels, 
and a hundred skiffs shoot from the shore 
at the sight of a topsail, each ladened with 
fruits, vegetables and curiosities, and the 
decks soon present a market-like appear- 
ance. These Javanese hucksters speak 
several of the foreign langnages from in- 
tercourse with ships of the various nations, 
and have acquired the “ tricks of trade” of 
each, and especially those of the Yankee. 
Eac4 trader er boatman, sits cross-legged 
at the stern of his craft, which contains 
his stock in trade, while his sons and 
daughters, and even wives, row away, 
keeping time to the stroke of the oar ina 
low, monotonous, jerking song, andible “at 
some distance, and which they consider 
quite a musical accomplishment. This class 
oftraders are regulated by the Dutch harbor- 
master of the town, and many act as pilots 
through the narrow channels of the straits, 
which latter, are dressed more “a.la Eu- 
ropenne,” wearing pants and jacket, of va- 
riegated colors, with the peculiar turban of 
flaring calico, crowning the head; in a 
belt or ba 1 around the body, is earried a 
blank book, iether with numerous cetti- 
ficates of honesty and qualifications as a 
pilot, awarded by passing ships—these 
credentials they show with a degree of 
impertance and dignity quite ludicrous. 
In their books are to be registered all pass- 
ing ships, with their passengers, and desti- 
nation, which is reported home by mail. 
After saluting the captain of a ship with 
a jovial “How do Cap'n,” from his little 
over-ladened boat, the pilot scrambles up 
the ship's,side and walks aft with as much 
gusto as if the ship were hisown. Here 
“ John” makes a low bow afid presents 
this book and papers for inspection; he 
then offers his services, both gs pilot and 
market-man, pointing witb one hand to his 
testimonials, and With the other to his 
stock of vegetables, enumerating at the 
same time each article, and winding up 





‘ native settlement the travellerarrives 
. 


rith, “how much Cap'n give?’ Few 
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captains, however, are willing to trust their] 
vessels entirely into the hands of these 
liuckster pilots, rsa” hes are often of 
assistance, and are nominally received, 
which serves to greatly increase their 
vanity. 

Vegetables, fruits and fowls, are to be 
had in abundance, and at a trifling fignre; 
a boat load is frequently bought fora few 
dollars; but, like all orientals, they are 
very pertinacious in their entreaties for a 
purchase, and will often make a sacrifice 
rather than not sell at all. 

The- landing at the town is effected by 
means of small boats, up a shortganal— 
there being no wharfs,—Whose banks are 
shaded by lofty banyan trees, which strike 
the traveller with admiration at their beaa- 
ty and grandeur. Several native officjals 
or attaches to the harbor-master, receive 
the visitor at the landing, and conduct 
him to the little office of the Dutch Mayor. 
A small Dutch fort stands opposite the 
landing, but there being no guns upon its 
lamparts or troops to be seen, its solid 
‘walls are evidently deemed of themselves 
sufficient to enforce order among the timid 
‘natives. An expansive green lawn, shaded 
by huge banyans, stretches along the shore, 
in front of which are situated the resi- 
dence of the harbor-master, with a solitary 
Dutch hotel, and several small Chinese 
shops. The harbor-master, who appeared 
to reign in undisputed authority over the 
little village, is @ grave old Dutchman, 
born and raised upon the island ; he proves 
very hospitable to all visitors to his little 
kingdom, and entertains highly, with ci- 
gars, aie, and rich fruits from his well- 
stocked gardens. His quaint residence is 
Dutch throughout, being a lofty one story, 
whitewashed, brick builtiing, with peaked 
tiled roof, and high verandas; it was 
really a bit of Holland let down in the 

“tropics. His fine gardens are surrounded 
by a high brick wall, with a massive iron 
gateway, and replete with oleanders, eac- 
tuses, bartanas, lartans, gardenias, and 
cupheas, that grew unnipped by frost, and 
‘the golden bananna and orange, hang 
invitingly all the y round. A conspic- 
uous, sign over the fateway of the adjoin- 

_ ing building, in Dutch and English, made 

known that was the hotel of the place. 


custom to depend mainly upon passing 
ships. A worthy Dutch sea captain and 
his lady were the proprietors, and with 
their kind attentions, good fare, and clean, 
pleasant quarters, one will naturally desire 


| to linger longer in this’ quiet recluse from 


the outward world. These two Dutch neigh- 

bours, the sole European residents of the 

place, appear to live in perfect harmony, 

driving a brisk trade with little opposition 

among passing ships, though it seems, at 

one time, that the ‘a aie NO started a 

shop in opposition, when the two worthy 

descendants of the House of Orange were 

any thing but friendly, and therefroma latent 
antipathy still can be seen to exist. Scat- 
tered along, beneath the wide-spread ban- 
yans, are several Chinese and Javanese 
buildings, being partly of brick and bam- 
boo, in imitation of the Dutch ; the small 

hinese shops are well filled with spices 

and fruits from the interior, which are sold 
to visitors at a disadvantage to the old 

Dutchman. The natives have their huts 
m¥ngled promiscuously together, with no 
degree of regularity; their frail bamboo 

structutes, frequently fail to resist the strong 
South-West gales, and the unsuspecting 
occupants suddenly find themselves ur - 
sheltered from, the blast. A mall Chinese 
Temple—a low brick building, in the 
shape of a half moon—appeared to be the 
only horse of worship. Under the friendly 
shade of the thick groves, is held the daily 
market, where are seated upon the luxuri- 
ant grass the market men and women, 
with their small stocks of fruits and vege- 
tables; the females appear to do most of 
marketing—and, indeed all the menial 
labor,—bearing heavy burdens, with their 
little ones in nature’s sable attire, toddling 
after them through the town. The arrival 
of foreigners cause a general stir among 
the merchants and pedlars, who like true 
Yankee sharpers, beset the weary travel- 
ler upon every side, until he is compelled 
to empty his pockets, in the vain endeavor 
toget rid of their importunities. But many 
curious and valuable articles can be here 
obtained, and homeward bound travellers 
find it a:last chance to lay in a supply of 
Java sparrows, miner birds, monkeys and 
other like troublesome mementoes of the 
East. In leaving Angree, the approach to 





Its noiseless halls, however, ‘showed its 


the Java coast is quite close, the pineapple 
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gardens and coffee plantations being quite } pretty strong, at 


visible along the coast from the decks. 
The tall peaks of Sumatra, are also now 
visible, rising in stately opposition across 
the narrow channel. The Java sea, with 
its many shoals and thousands of islands, 
is now to be navigated, and though but a 
distance of thirty miles from the straits, 
yet the passage to Batavia often takes 
several days to be accomplished, and anx- 
iety continually rests pon the face of the 
mariner; but anchorage can be obtained 
any where, and the many isles prove a 
barrier to high’seas. The Northern coast 
of the island now becomes quite low and 
marshy, though the high lands and peaks 
are still seen to rise in a continuous chain 
through its centre, casting their blue out- 
jines in bold relief against the clear tropi, 
cal sky. .The Harbor of Batavia or Bata- 
via Roads, is formed by an indentation of 
the coast, which is also surrounded by low 
islands, rendering it quite secure, and 
forming one of the most capaeious harbors 
of the East. Owing to the prevailing 
deadly fevers of the coast, foreign ships 
are compelled to lie quite far out, in con- 
sequence there are no wharfs, and save a 
light-house and signal station, to mark the 
entrance to a wide canal, nothing is to be 
seen to break the long, low, green coast, 
made impenetrable by marshes and thick 
jungles of bamboo cane, in which croco- 
diles and other amphibious monsters, revel 
in undisturbed bliss. A native “ Zam- 
banga,” or row boat, is now to be employ- 
ed to reach the city, which jis still a good 
day’s journey off. The “ Zambanga” is a 
large rough boat, capable of carrying a 
good eargo and many passengers, and im- 
pelled by half a dezen natives, upon 
whose bare heads and shining backs the 
torrid rays have little effect. The boats 
have awnings to shield off the sun, and al- 
together are quite comfortable, and indis- 
pensable to foreigners. The canal being 
the only means of approach to the city, 
necessarily becomes a great highway ; in- 
‘deed the eity would not be Dutch without 
it. Its substantial banks are built of large 
blocks of artificial stone, composed of 
shells and coral cemented together and 
baked in the sun, and the surface of these 
walls is richly set in luxuriant grass. 
The current often sets down the canal 





ys time the boatmen 
find it a difficult sk rowing up, where- 
upon they leap upon the green banks, 
seize a rope from the boat, and trot off 
merrily, like a string of horses toa packet- 
boat, the foremost chanting a lively air, 
while the rest join in chorus. Upon gain- 
ing @ nearer approach to the city, this 
great highway becomes completely block- 
ed with all manner of craft, from the 
large, high-peaked Malay barge, with its 
immense mat sail, to the graceful Grecian 
“ Kyeke” and American cutter; collisions 
are of frequent occurrence, but with no 
serious resplts, and only serve to bring 
forth loud execrations and gesticulations 
of indignation among these “ Broadway” 
boatmen. 

A low brick building, surrounded by 
lofty porticos, and situated upon the banks 
of the canal, serves as a custom-house and 
is the first building of importance gained. 
Its spacious courts are reached by a flight 
of steps, and with its rough, white-washe«! 
pillars, exhibits quite a governmental air. 
Upon the steps are stationed two sleepy- 
looking Javanese officials, ornamented 
with huge red turbans, striped pants and 
jackets, and a brass plate slung across the 
breast, sliowing their official position. A 
glance into each boat by these important 
looking personages, is sufficient, and with- 
out further espionage, we pass on to the 
landing, which is a few yards distant. 

The suburbs upon each side now be- 
come interesting as the city is approached, 
and the impassable swamps give place to 
waving cocoanuts, banyans and banan- 


inahs, under which the native goat and 


cow are grazing the luxuriant grass. The 
landing is effected beneath a low wooden 
awning, and amid a crowd of natives, 
loaded with fruits, vegetables, fowls, &c., 
who watch with eagle eyes the approach 
of strangers: this moving market is a 
novel, though not unwelcome sight to the 
brine-tossed passenger, as the delicious 
fruits are wafted temptingly before his 
nose and eyes. A small, one story, Dutch 
tavern, is the only building to be seen to 
entertain the weary ti@veller, as the city 
is yet two miles off, and is to be gained 
more speedily by carriages, or Lilliputian 
vehicles, resembling such, which are not 
much larger thar a wheelbarrow or baker’s 
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cart, and drawn ‘%y two diminutive Shet- 
land ponies. These Eastern vehicles are 
considered to hold two passengers, beside 
@ lazy native, seated upon the little box, 
and adorned with a fiery gilded hat, 
which resembles an inverted bowl. The 
well filled carriage, however, often proves 
too much for the little animals, and a vigo- 
rous application of the whip, with a push 
from behind by several natives, becomes 
“necessary to ensurea start. Crossing now 
and then an old wooden bridge, “A la 
Chinois” in shape, which spans the many 
canals, and winding through shaded lawns, 
each object becomes one of interest and 
attyaction, as the traveller approaches the 
gates of the city, and views its ancient 
walls and classic archway. 
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VOICELESS VERSE. 


The world is rife with nobler thought 
Than trembles on the tongue ; 

The world is full of melody, 
Unwritten and unsung, 

The music of a march is sweet, 
But action is sublime, 

And you may live a nobler verse 
Than ean be told in rhyme! 


Let lyres and lutes, with tinkling breath, 
To love-sick girls belong; 
The rhythm of a well-spent life 
Is sweeter far than song. 
i’m weary of the waste of words— 
Our werld were not so dead 
if half our bards would ease to write 
And live their songs instead! 
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LONDON PUNCH. 


The complete re-issue of Punch, a pub- 
lication which has come out consecutively, 
week by week, for upwards of twenty 
years, is, in its way, one of the curiosities 
of literature. As we have seen no such 
reproduction on a similar seale hitherto, 
and shall probably see no other such in 
our generation, it is not without reason that 
we inquire as to its meaning. Why should 
Punch enjoy this exemption fiom the mor- 
tality cf newspaper kind, and rise again 







It is familiar and popular; it contains 
much which is amusing, and occasionally 
something which is decidedly brilliant. 
But these qualities are not sufficient to ex- 
plain its resuscitation, er there would be 
other periodicals announcing .heir resur- 
gam also, It is a critic of passing events, 
like the rest of us,—but who. cares ordi- 
narily to preserve such criticism for forty- 
eight hours after the events have gone by? 
It has certainly a special character and 
pretensions of its own, but why these 
should endow it with such antiseptic 
qualities is, if not quite a problem, a 
question of literary interest. 

That the serious criticism of the casu- 
alities of the hour should fade and evapo- 
rate, and its persifage remain, unreason- 
able as it seems at first sight; may be ac- 
counted fer in various ways. There is 
nothing so enduring as the seemingly vola- 
tile essence of a joke, which circulates 
everywhere and is never out of season. 
In the very nature of caricature there is a 
substance which cannot be extinguished, 
apart from the realities ef which it is the 
mockery and the burlesque. Ina relative 
sense, caricature is the reductio ad absurdwm 
of our gravest acts and imaginings; it is 
the average sense taking stock of our” 
would-be pretensions, stripping our majesty 
of its externals, and reducing them to a 
jest. But to accomplish its ends it employs 
a positive amount of invention, and it 
leaves, as a residuum, a creation of its 
own. Such creations, if felicitous in their 
couception and handling, are as perma- 
nent as the fabrications of the poet or 
romancer; they are substantive existences 
with a clear right and capacity of seli- 
preservation. 

Moreover, caricatures, as we all know, 
are, in some sense, historical records, and 
fill up the omissions in gur histories pro- 
per. Furthermore, hel help to make 
history by their influence on public opin- 
ion. Not only do they indicate the pas- 
sions’ and illusions of the hour, but they 
contribute materially to the conclusions of 
the hour about to follow. “Give me the 
making of a people’s songs, and I care not 
who makes its laws,” is a sentence which 
may be applied equally to the influence of 





like a pheenix from its hebdomadal ashes? 


the caricaturist. A recent writer on politi- 
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cal memoirs, in the Quarterly Review, re- 
marks how universally the statesmen of 
the first four Sovereigns of the House of 
Hanover estimated the Strength or weak- 
ness of Ministers by the attitude of their 
own limited.circle, and how frequently the 
event contradicted their. most confident 
predictions. These conjurors ascribe little 
influence to public opinion, or even to the 
votes in the House of Commons, in com- 
parison with the caprices of their own set, 
Yet the pens of the Churchills and the 
pencils of the G:Irays confounded more 
than once their most promising arrange- 
ments. The important services which 
were rendered by Sayer to the second Wil- 
liam Pitt, were appreciated more keenly 
by that statesman, in his lifetime, than by 
those who have written the narrative of 
his success. It was highly material, for 
example, at the date of any crisis, on 
which side Gilray displayed his flaming 
provocations. When he represented Priest- 
Jey acting as chaplain at the execution of 
George III., he put, as it were, the torches 
into the hands of Priestley’s fellow-towns- 
men. His picture of the entry of Carlo 
Khan into Leadenhall-street, helped the 
ruin of Fox’s East India Bill, and the series 
of his anti-Gallican pictures were a con- 
tribution to the war as real and solid as 
any of the guineas which flowed into His 
Majesty’s Exchequer. Caricatures help to 
make history—and they are history also— 
in the matter of costume, fashions, and 
social usages, the only history which is 
clear, entertaining, and to the point. 
Thus, suppose a future Macaulay, at the 
close of this century, looking up materials 
for the history of the present portion of it, 
The Times and the statutes at large will 
supply him with n.ost of them; but it is 
«simply impossible that he ean dispense 
with Punch. - with all its short- 
comings, is a book fpr the library long 
after the window gazers have flattened 
their noses in @tudying its cartoons. And, 


moreover, it has the merit of providing its 
materials in a single, consecutive, compact 
publication, while our fathers had to look 
jn. various directions for its equivalents. 
The windows of Humphrey, or Fores, or 
Jackson, or Maclean of the Haymarket, 


or successively, but nearly a'ways in de- 
tached plates, differing in scale and dimen- 
sions. The satire was here at one timg, 
and there at another, at irregular inter- 
vals dependent on the inclinations of the 
Gilray, Sayer, Bunbury, Rowlandson, 
Cruickshank, Deighton, or the intermittent 
H. B., who was its purveyor for the special 
occasion, After some time had elapsed it 
was difficult to gather up its scattered. 
shafis for permanent preservation. Now 
Punch has spared us this negessity by his 
regular habits, by pasquinading in a set of 
uniform volumes an: absorbing or extin- 
guishing irregular equivalents. Simul- 
taneously with his rise, and probably in 
consequence of his success, it is clear that 
the caricatures proper went the way of the 
old oillamps. Puneh’s rod,-lke the rod of 
Aaron, has eaten up the other rods. And 
we find our advantage in the saving of our 
time by the regularity and singleness of the 
supply, by the institutional character which, 
after so many years, Punch has acquired 
as the practical organization of British 
caricature. 

It is this organization of our satirical 
functions which is such a curious pheno- 
mefion, and for the ‘Tdea of which, it must 
be observed, that we are indebted to 
France. Punch himself, self-complacent 
Briton though he be, was obliged to make 
this admission on his title page, when he 
designated himself, modestly, the London 
Charivari. Itis clear, however, that when 
Punch made his entry upon the stage, he 
had no clear conception of his ultimate 
destiny, and that he wavered considerably 
as to the line he should take. The illus- 
trated handbill, announcing his appear- 
ance, was first distributed at the West- 
minster election of 1841, and for a short 
time Punch himself was redolent of the 
British hustings. Then, from some mis- 
apprehension of his vocation, he involved 
himself in the contemplation of a series of 
heavy “Social Miseries,” from which we 
imagine that he profitted as little as his 
readers. It was not for three or.four years, 
or even longer, that Punch came to his 
legitimate bearings, and warranted the 
favourable opinion of his baekers. The 
present scale of the social cuts was set- 





supplied them with satire simultaneously 





tled, or settled itself at a still later date, 
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when the skill in this line of one par- 
ticular pencil was paramount; and we 
will add, it 19 remarkable how much de- 
pends on mere scale in determining the 
cliaracter and physiognomy of a work of 
this naturg. Punch has now a definite 
plan in the distribution of his artistic parts, 
allotting, ordinarily, his “big cartoon” to 
Tenniel, and invoking Leech and Leech’s 
coadjutors for his social characterizations. 
Though some of the most effective literary 
features are gone—though we have no 
more “Caudle Lectures,” or “Diaries of 
the amusing Jeames,” there is nowja com- 
mon and accordant movement upon all 
parts, which makes the organization of 
which we spoke a literary phenomenon of 
our generation. 

When Punch was in his infancy the 
world, too, was younger and more Arca- 
dian than it is at this day, and it almost 
surprises us to find the remoteness of the 
impressions of which Punch is now a 
testimony anda landmark. We were then 
struggling with the receding wave of the 
Reform agitation; when party feeling was 
ardent and its animosities were rife. In 
the second number of Punck’s pencillings, 
Hercules: (meaning®Peel) is accordingly 
tearing Theseus (meaning John Russell) 
from the Treasury rock, to which, in virtue 
of his adhesivenéss, he had grown. Lord 
Melbourne is depicted as a disappointed 
diner out, as an ejected tenant, and a dis- 
missed footman contemplating bis portrait 
in its appropriate plush. The vetses on 
the Mulready Envelopes carry us back to 
the days when the Penny Pestage was a 
recent invention. About the same date 
Peel is seen coaxing the yokels with his 
sliding-scale and balancing the egg, reve- 
nue, in the character of Columbus, on the 
basis of the income-tax, to the consterna- 
tion of his rivals. Repeal and Rebecca 
riots, the restoration of the gates of Ghuz- 
nee, and the weaning of the Prince of 
“ Wales, are incidents of those ancient days 
‘of which Punch makes indifferent sport, 
* till Providence sends him better materi ils 
for his satiric flail in the. gushing Jenkins 
and the assiduous Brougham. Punch really 
made his first capital, as a political carica- 
turist, out of that versatile genius, of whom 
his country is so justly protd. Leech, 





himself, first indicated his powers, as far 
as Punch is.concerned, in the series of 
pictures which, towards the close of 1843, 
he devoted to his idealization of the great 
Northern Figaro. The scene in West- 
minster Circus, p. 98, which was repro- 
duced in a plaster cast still extant, and the 
further pictures on pp. 158-240, are te- 
markable instances of Leech’s power in 
the domain of pure political caricature, 
which is not ordinarily his métier or his 
choiee. The Albert hat, about this time, 
was another godsend to Punch, and we 
must not forget that the same volume for 
1843 is all but closed with Hood’s immor- 
tal “ Song of the Shirt.” ° 

In the course of 1844, the great Northern ‘ 
gladiators, Cawmbell and Boom, were per- 
forming their “terrific combats” on the 
stage of St. Stephen’s, and Punch was, of 
course, one of the. most edified spectators. 
In the same -year Mrs. Brotherton was 
evincing her intention of putting the House 
of Commons to bed at 12 o’clock, and, as 
Punch beheld the scene, Mrs. B. was in 
the act of tying the nightcap on little John 
Russell, while the attendant nurse was 
carrying away the obstréperous Sibthorp. 
The visit of the Emperor of Russia; the 
operations of Sir James Graham, supposed 
to be unprecedented, at the British Post- 
office; the invention of Captain: Warner; 
the British and Foreign Institute, with its 
significant motto, “So much for Bucking- 
ham;” Joinville as the French Nelson at 
Tangier, and again as the little boy who 
is too good a judge to hit Master Welling- 
ton; Louis Phillippe’s visit to England, 
and Punch’s affecting reconciliation with 
our Brother of France, occupied a large 
space in Punch’s reminiscences of the year. 
Peel’s difficulties, and those of Péel’s 
“dirty little boy,” alternate, the yeat fol-° 
lowing, with’ thé Caudle Lectures, or the 
communications of ‘tg Fat Contributor. 
Peel vainly attempts ‘to satisfy his hungry 
rustic visitors with “Ginseng,” “Sanguis 
draconis,” and “ Diviy divi;” and he is 
astonished, like the rest of his Brobdignag 
friends, at the apparition of one Disraeli 
in. the character of Gulliver. Then he- 
has to face Jonathan on account of the 
Oregon difficulty; then he is taken, haud 
passibus equis, a Free-trade walk by Papa 
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Cobden ; then he has the task of quieting} in the height of the frenzy of 1848. Nor 


the Greedy Boy who eries incessantly for 
the moon Repale; then he accomplishes 
the fascination of his termentor in a pas 
d’extase. Then the sheriff’s officer con- 
fronts him in the ease of “Howard v. 
Gossett ;” then he is seen holding open 
the gate Monopoly to the coming of Free 
Trade; while, simultaneously, the year is 
crowded with evidences of the Railway 
Mania and of the “panic,” which the 
butcher’s boy desired to look atin the city, 
and which precluded the smash so destruc- 
tive to the prospects of the ambitious 
Jeames. 

The following year opens with the well- 
remembered discovery that John was not 
strong enough for the place of Buttons, to 
which he was aspiring, and with the re- 
flection on his predicament in the Artful 
Dodger, Peel,—‘ Oh, how jolly green you 
must be to think you could form a Minis- 
try!” A happier representation some little 
time later was that of Peel as the Deaf 
Postillion, with the chaise and its Protec- 
tionist passengers left behind him help- 
lessly'in the mud. “Acteon worried by 
his own Dogs,’ was a reproduction, per- 
haps vnconscieus, of the Edinburgh Review 
in the days of Catholic Emancipation. Lord 
George Bentinck weighing for the Premier- 
ship; Peel, as a maid of all Work, about 
to lose her place for talking to the baker’s 
man, Richard Cobden; again as Charles 
I. in De la Roche’s picture, with Disraeli, 
puffing tobacco-smoke in his impenitent 
visage, or as a manager taking his fare- 
well benefit, with Disraeli shaking his fist 
in the pit; and, finally, Lord John extin- 
guished in Peel’s hat and waistcoat are 
memorials of the different stages in the 
triumph of Free Trade. The Royal Fagin 
of France instructing his. boys and the 
Royal pastime in which he is finally trip- 
ped up, are sufficiStly suggestive of the 
state of foreign politics. Puach was not, 
however, very prescient as regarded the 
underground railways, and his unceasing 
fire atthe Wellington statue failed to shake 
that monster from its pedestal. We ob- 
serve, too, Punch took a cheerful view of 
national defences, and that he was fore- 


most among the rebel Barons in demand-! 





was Punch much of a prophet as regards 
Louis Napoleon. But such are the conse- 
quences of reflecting the impression of 
the hour, that some of them ate found 
afterwards not to be printed in fast cclours, 


‘and. Punch’s cartoons, jike other people’s 


calicoes, will not invariably wash, 

To particularize al) the topics on which 
Punch has embodied, with more or less 
effect, the popular impressions, would be 
tedious in itself, and, for what it indicates, 
superfluous. But Punch has contributed to 
these impressions himself; and in no case 
have his pencils told to more purpose than 
when depicting the Irish dupes of Irish 
agitation. It is in no slight degree the 
work of Punch, that the vapour of Mile- 
sian sentiment and false pretence has been 
dissipated from our political atmosphere, 
and that while we remain alive to Lreland’s 
real grievances, we are so completely 
sickened of the Irish view of them. From 
Punch’s pictures of the burly impudence of 
O'Connell, of the little vitriol throwing imp. 
Young Ireland, of the Yahoos, whose only 
arguments are brickbats and shillelaghs, 
England has obtained a vivid impression 
of Celtic types which it will take many 
years to induce her to forget, and an un- 
usual display or candour, equity, and good 
sense, on the part of tne Celt himself, to 
modif or mitigate. It is remarkable that, 
with all our wits and caricaturists of a 
former age, the old-fashined Irishman was 
never exploded till Punch took his pictorial 
measure. The “Battle of Limerick,” when 


“They broke the lovely windies 
“ Hung with muslin from the Indies 
e“ Purshcoing of their shindies 
“Upon Shannon shore,” 


was the elegy of the pretenders who flat- 
tered and maddened them into something 
like a burlesque of rebellion. The baton 
of Punch: proved too potent for the Irish 
Shallabalah, and the old factionaries may 
remember their discumfiture in this sense, 
as the old-fashioned fortune-hunter when, 
brushing. up his whiskers, he is reminded 
of his relationship to the Mulligan of Bally 
Mulligan. . 

And Punch has not only been an English 


ing 2 new Magna Charta from Lord John{as distinguished from an Irish joker, but 
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we conceive that on the ‘whole the Bench 
of Bishops have reason to thank him for 
his distinguished services to the English 
Church. it is quite true that he is not as- 
siduous at offertories or combinations ; that 
he is sometimes irreverent at Lambeth and 
restless at Exeter-hall. He is not favour- 
able to pluralities, or simony, or nepotism, 
or canon law, or respectful to beadles, 
churchwardens, arch-deacons, or even 
higher djgnitaries.. But he has, neverthe- 
less, rendered negative services to the 
Church by his steady disparagement of all 
its opponents, from the snug, unctuous, 
morose Nonconformist grocer, to the seedy 
manipulators of Januarius phials and 
winking Madonnas. His pictures of the 
Dissenters, lay and clerical, are so many 
warnings against the physical conse- 
quences of frequenting Litte Shilohsand 
Bethesdas. Nor is it only in these lighter 
évidences of his ecclesiastical ‘tastes, or 
rather of his aversions, that Punch has 
served the cause of the establishinent. In 
that unhappy old woman, by which he 
symbolizes the Papacy, he affords a homely 
and slatternly antidote to the attractions of 
the pomps and vanities of Rome. If Mr. 
Punch is a Churchman, he is no less a 
reformer, nor has he ever felt a scruple on 
the subject of Anglican difficulties, or 
evinced the least inclination to “ go over.” 
In his estimate of the Romish establish- 
ment, bis survey of its basement floor, and 
of the old woman who is in charge, is par- 
ticularly significant. Nowhere do we en- 
counter such an effete Mrs. Gamp, such a 
plunderer of the common househoid, such 
a dealer in mere kitchen stuff, such a trou- 
blesome old woman, harbouring thieves 
and depredators, such a fusty anachron- 
ism in the face of the 19th century. We 
are mistaken if we undervalue the services 
of Punch in parading a sort of perpetual 
Guy Faux for the neutralization of Papal 
manetivres. A good cartoon is worth a 
volume of Flaminian Pastorals, and till 
the sense of absurdity has lost its place in 
human nature, we shall never forget the 
image of the old woman of the Vatican 
attempting to snuff out the sunlight of 
civilization. Punch’s view of Papa! ag- 
gression lost him the assistance of Richard 
Doyle, a sensitive, quaint, and ingenious 










spirit, whose “ Miiinsie and Customs of 
the English,” and “ Pips’s Diary,” were 
admirable but fantastic exceptions to 
Punch’s ordinary types of design. 

What may have been the effect of 
Punch’s exertions in the province of do- 
mestic life, it may be difficult to ascertain, 
but it is unlikely that he has laboured alto- 
gether in vain even there. John Thomas 
may look upon him as a vulgar fellow, 
who is offensively insensible to the dignity 
of British plush. Bat John Tkomas has 
received hints in liquoring at his familiar 
public, while waiting “for his people” at 
the Hopera or the Swarray, and even he 
may take less pride in his calves and. 
privileged idleness. We have more reason 
to doubt whether his strictures on servant- 
gallism have benefitted those isolated 
creatures, the British cook and housemaid. 
The cousin in uniform will probably still 
be found calling in, just to show cook how to 
boil a potatoe. Susan, the housemaid, 
will still try on her missus’s bonnet with 
the reflection how much better it would 
become her youthful features; she will 
stilL let in a nice spoken gentleman with 
moustaches, to write letters in.the parloar, 
in consequence of which the coats and 
umbrellas will disappear from the kall; 
she will still read trashy romances, still be 
slipping out of the area gate, and giving 
her mistress warning at most inconvenient 
seasons, because a fortune-teller has as- 
sured her that she is to marry.a young 
nobleman. 


The eccentric phases of polite life in- 
doors and out, our social miseries and en- 
joyments, and our new fashions and inven- 
tions for more than 20 years, have, of 
course, passed under the eye of Punch, 
and been sedulously recorded by his faith- 
ful pencil. A whole series, devoted to the 
Bloomer mania, shows the state to which 
society was to have been reduced by the 
expected change of the functions of the 
sexes simultaneously with their common 
use of the same nether habiliments. In 


this state of confusion, Maria is told by - 
Charles to ask Mamma for ber consent, 
the saucy omnibus cad Ellen chaffs Pater- 
familias, the superior creatures complain 
that their husbands ave so dilatory in their 
shopping, and the gentlemen are sent off 
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to the drawing-room while. the ladies sit 
over their wine. All the othér fleeting 
fashions—the moustache movement, the 
Cochin China fancy, the Great Exhibition, 
the advent of crinoline, table-turning: 
horse-taming, baby-jumping, every phase 
of imvention, which is uppermost for the 
moment, is developed into its drollest va- 


nieties here. Yet, after all, the staple of 


Punch’s entertainment consists of the or- 


-dinary incidents of domestic life, and 


these only exaggerated in a very slight 
degree ; in fact, the burlesque is so deli- 
cate, at least in the drawing, that Punch’s 
designs are almost photographs of the or- 
dinary types of society. 

Paterfamilias, for example, in his Lon- 
don home, with. mamma and the trouble- 
some olive branches, or their recreations, 
especially those of the young ladies of the 
family at the sea side, where the lavisi 
display of their black hair is almost too 
much for the susceptible Punch and his 
readers; the eager little bathers who will 
struggle with their bathing women; the 
saucy boys who dance hornpipes in their 
sister’s crinolines; the little angling and 
boating excursions; the displays in sthe 
hunting field, not forgetting Old Briggs; 
the plucky boys on their ponies; the rising 
generation and their precocious audacities, 
including those who have left their cigar 
eases in their dressing room, and are fear- 
ful that their young brothers will have all 
their best regalias ; their smarter equiva- 
lents the London gamins, who throw cart- 
wheels, chaff policemen and Guardsmen, 
stuff your letter-box with oyster shells, and 
who are particularly facetious when you 
are standing at the door of your dentist ; 
the London busmen, so accommodating to 
matrons, elderly and obese; the swells at 
their clubs contemplating domestic incum- 
brances or exchanging Dundreary small- 
talk in Rotten-Row ; the new married cou- 
ples, who forget that they have turned on 
the tea-urn; the lovers, who luxuriate on 
the balcony, under pretence of contem- 
plating the comet; the excursions to for- 
eign parts, and the Gauls who reciprocate 
them, with their stubbly beards and Brutus 
coiffure and buniony feel in Parisian boots 
—all these, and a hundred other forms of 
every-day-life, are familiar to us every- 


ER Pete ———-—s--—— 


Punch they are treated with a mastery of 
art and. fun, such as no one found in them 
before, until discevered by the inexhausti- 
ble humor of Leech. 


That one pencil should have done so 
much to keep the world amused for so 
many years, is a proof of very extraordi- 
nary fecundity, in addition to that exqui- 
site perception, of feminine grace and 
beauty which makes Leech the pictor lau. 
reate of his fairest countrywomgn. Of 
late, perhaps, some of the work of Charles 
Keene and others, excellent also in its 
way, has been ascribed to his pencil, but 
he is still supreme and inimitable in his 
class... He has not, indeed, the seri®us 
moral purpose of Hogarth, nor the Mi- 
chael Angelesque audacity of Gilray, but, 
confining himself to the lighter phenome- 
na opr life, he has rendered them with a 
truth to’ nature, an ease, and good taste 
which have made his advent a new elain 
the style of British caricature. 

Those only who remember what our 
caricatures were fifty or sixty years since, 
will appreciate the refinement which be 
bas substituted for their preternatural 
coarseness. Then monstrous heads were 
clapped upon diminutive bodies, as the 


. 


'vehicles of conundrums at which Holy- 


well-street might stare, or coaches were 
upset in order to show the stout proportions 
of the female passengers, or bedrooms and 
other sanctuaries were invaded to make 
sport of every secret of our m@rtal state, 
from the sacred endearments of connubial 
affection to the purgative efficacy of the 
Chaltenham waters. Alas, for our revered 
ancestors, they were simple-minded men 
on whom the delicacy of Leech would 
probably have been wasted. But our bet- 
ter sense gf decorum is propitiated by his 
reticence, who can move laughter without 
shocking modesty, and who wipes even 
the noses of his little boys with the reve- 
rence Which the Roman satirist alleges to 
be due to them. And not only is Leech 
funny without being coarse, but he never, 
by any chance slip or equivoque, puts im- 
proper notions into the minds of young 
ladies. The most scrupulous mammas may 
be certain that Punch’s Sketchbook will 
contain no intimation that there is a sev- 
enth commandment, or that some naughty 
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people are in the habit of breaking it.) perhaps, a tiger, or a bear, gs Tenniel can, 
What the satirist foregoes in the dépriva-| but the animals of domestic life, especially 
tion of this topic, can be appreciated by|horses and dogs. Everybody recognizes 
those who remember the space it occupies | his horses, but we call attention also to his 
in the caricatures of our neighbors on the|little pet dogsthe Skye terrier chasing 
other side of the Channel. It is hardly | his master’s*hat on the sands at Ramsgate, 
too much to say that it is there the princi-|the bull-pup, from whom the navvy’s wife 
pal theme to which the draughtsman de-|inhumanly subtracted the milk for her 
votes his art, and for which subscribers| baby; above all, his Blenheims and King 
look as for their daily viaticum. Unhappy |Charleses, the very choicest of their use- 
Monsieur Cornard, he serves the Charivari| less species. There is one of them ina 
in perpeuum, as Jenkins, Jeames, Briggs,| state of canine consternation in the scene 
and other harmless varieties, have served|in which Mrs. Twaddlesswhen the con- 
successively the turn of Punch. The hus-| tents of her aqua vivarium are writhing 
band of Leech sometimes swears a little|and flapping on the carpet, is vainly at- 
if he cannot “get his, wife’s things to- tempting to secure her favorite conger-eel 
gether,” but he is neverperplexed by find-| With the tongs. Another hapless Fido, af- 


ing a staylace in a bow. which he himself|ter destroying Master Tommy’s rabbits, © 


had fastened in a knot in the morning. So Miss Clara’s canary, a conservatory of 
also of the enfans terribles of the English| camellias, and a vase of Sevres china, is 
and French caricaturists. There isAgirik-| looking up in his mistress’s face with in- 
ing difference in the nature of their reve-| Quisitive eye, and wagging his tail in hope 
lations. The English youth has no recol- of reward for his meritorious exertions. 
lection of canes in mamma’s dressing-|4 third, the best of all, has been incau- 
roo, the little English girl neyer asks if tiously l€pping the chalybeate spring at 
the moustache brush picked up in that sa-| Wich Paterfamilias is dosing Master 
cred shrine is intended as a hearthbrush | Franky. “The dog, too, has & premonitory 
for her little doll’s house, and neither of| Sense of discomfort, and is walking off 
them are ever sent to play in the dining-| With the “stispicion that some one has 
room under circumstances which induce|done him a secretinjury. Half the story 
their suspicious fathers to ad¢ress them, to|!§ told in the eye of the dog, and its se- 
theirastonishment,as “ enfans malheureux!” quel will be found presently on the draw- 
Leech and Punch know their public a|i®g-room carpet. In short, if Leeeh had 
great deal too well to hint at anything like sketched nothing but spaniel dogs, we 
such forbidden topics, and, like a Chinese | Should te bound to acknowledge his qual- 
landseaf&, which has been termed “ the| ities as a humorist. 

world before perspective,” sc their, world 
is a world before Sir Creswell Creswell, or 
the complicated scandals on which he has 
to decide. 


It is common, in consideration of. his 
paramount facetiousness, to treat the letter- 
press of Punch as cf very little account. 
This is hardly fair to the hearty endeav- 
- Itisa further proof of Leech’s powers| ors of some very clever pens te amuse us 
as an artist, that he should have amused|incessantly ander every disadvantage. 
the town so thoroughly with his pencil| Punch has not the quality of wit which is 
thus restrained. His eye for character is,| the heritage of the countrymen of Pascal 
however, so keen, and his hand as a de-|and Voltaire, but, from first, to last, it con- 
signer so quick, that we are startled by |tains a vast amount of pleasant persiflage. 
the variety of his sketches when we look|Not to recall old chefs-d'cuvre, the Prize 
at'them en masse. He has really»drawn| Novelists, for example, which were the 
from first to last, nearly every class°in the| best burlesques .ever written, the manly 
social hierarchy. And as accessories to epitaphs on public worth, and the ballads 
his procession of men, women and chil-|on political crises, the dialogues full. of 
dren, we must not forget the charactcris-|light esprit, and the homely ditties of the 
tic effects of his backgrounds. ‘And how|Hampshire plough-boys, which the world 
admirably Leech tan draw animals—not, | ascribes respectively to Tum, Taylor, Shir- 
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ley Bronks, Percival Leigh, and others, 
are most of them great advances upon the 
satire of our progenitors, and in some in- 
stances of exceptional mark and pungency 
Punch may not bear comparison always 
with the old esprit Gaulois,: but he may 
nevertheless review the efforts of all his 
staff complacently when he thus issues 
again their joint products io the world.— 


The Times. 
en 108 SI 00 0 torre —— 
IN MEMORY OF ASHBY. 


Weep, women of the Valley~weep, Vir. 
ginia women, weep, 

Ho! warriors of the Southland, let not 
your vengeance sleep. 

The bravest of a knightly race, has 
sheathed his sword for aye; 

Yes, the horseman of the Valley has 
hushed his battle cry. 

Amidst the carnage of the foe, as he heard 
the victory shout, 

The life-light of a hero, our brave young 
chief went out! 

He was first to draw his sabre, and mount 
his gallant steed, 

Wher. the Old Dominion calfect her sons, in 

"per dread hour of need 

Then, as the dark clouds thickened, and 
blood, like summer rain, 

Moistened the grassy mountain sides, the 
valleys and the plain; 

The flash of the blade was deadly, for 
Ashby dealt the blow, 

And the vandals fled before him, as flies 
the frightened doe. 

Make his deeds a household story, teach 
the babe to lisp his name— 

Let every Southron glory in Turner Ash- 
by’s fame. 

Yes, mourn Virginia women—ye of the 
Valley weep, 

For yourselves, and for your children, make 
mourning wild and deep. 

“Trt,” 


wre ERB 00 r0-———— 


Fortvnz.—Happy aceidents are the pa- 
rents of a thousand great designs; but the 
same person who charges all his miscar- 
riages upon fortune, never makes the least 
acknowledgment tc the same goddess, in 
the dey of success. 





THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1776 AND 
1861 CONTRASTED. 


BY GEORGE FITZHUGH. 


The Revolution of 1776 was, when sub- 
jected to the searching analysis of learned 
and comprehensive philosophy, the com- 
monest thing in nature. The birth of a 
child, or the weaning of a calf, excites no 
wonder, and stirs up no fanatical ardor, 
because of their frequent occurrence; yet 
the birth of a nation, or the separation of 
a colony from its parent stem, are events 
quite as much in the order of nature as the 
birth of a child, the weaning of a calf, or 
the dropping of the ripened apple from its 
parent stem. The Revolution of *76 had 
nothing dramatic, nothing novel, nothing 
grand about it. Every child and every 
chicken, that, getting old enough and strotfg 
enough to take care of itself, quits its pa- 
rents and sets up for itself, is quite as 
singular and admirable a spectacle, as 
that of the thirteen adult States of Amitrica 
solemniy resolving to cut loose from the 
state of pupilage and dependence on their 
parent, England, and ever thereafter to 
assert and enjoy the rights of independent 
manhood. It was an exceedingly vulgar, 
common-place affair; it had nothing po- 
etic or dramaticabout it. A birth, a chris- 
tening, a circumcision, or the induing of 
the “toga virilis”—in fact, anything that 
marked an epoch in life, was quite as ad- 
mirable as this weaning of the American 
calf from its trans-Atlantic dam. ; 

Colonies are sure to set up for themselves 
when strong enough to do so, and had been 
thus setting up for themselves since the 
world began, and excited no wonder by the 
procedure. So well aware were the Greeks 
of this fact, that they anticipated and ob- 
viated this weaning process, which 
whether it oceur with Colonies, calves or 
chickens, occasions heart-burning, family 
quarrels, scratching and pecking and fight- 
ing=-thnt they sent out their Colonies as 
full-fledged and independent nations, 
Deélarations of Independence were un- 
known then. Nothing so pompous, so 
mal-apropos and so silly is to be found in 
history, until our Revolution of °76. A 
hundred.guns are fired when a Princévis 
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born in France, yet all the artillery. in the 
world, fired simultaneously, could not make 
the birth or the weaning of a baby or 2 
nation a grand or imposing event. Either 
oceurrence is decidedly vulgar and com- 
mon-place, and Columbian Orators, or 
fourth of July orations, andslengthy Co- 
lumbiads, in endeavoring to celebrate and 
dramatise them, only serve to renderthem 
mor ridiculous. 


self did not comprehend, or at least, the 
necessary deductions from which he did 
not foresee. A professing Christian him- 
self, he is the father of all modern infideli- 
ty— infidelity in religion, in’ morals, in 
everything. Rousseau borrowed from him, 
and sowed his infidel and anarehical prin- 
ciples broadcast throughout Christendom. 
Locke’s metaphysics ignored all innate 
ideas, all instinets, all intuition and invol- 


All the bombastic absurdities in our|untary faiths, beliefs. and opiniors. Man, 
Declaration of Independence about the|according to his doctrine, is a mere rea- 


inalienable rights of man, had about as|soning machine, and derives all his know- 
much to do with the occasion, as would a|ledge and all his judgments and opinions 
sermen or an oration on the teething of a|from impressions made upon his mind, 


child or the kittening of a cat. 


Glendower, * * * At my nativity 


The front of heaven was fullof fiery shapes, 


Of burning cressets ; and at my birth, 


The frame and huge foundation of the earth 


Shak’d like a coward. 


Hotspur. Why so it would have done 
Atthe same season, if your mother’s cat had 


But kitten’d. 
[King Henry IV, act 3d, scene 1st. 


through the medium of his senses, by ex- 
ternal objects. It is not our businessinew 
to refute this theory mor to follow it out 
theoretically or historically, into its mate- 
rialistic, infidel and anarchical consequen- 
ces. We have only to do with him asa 
political pedagogue: as a presumptuous 
charlatan, who, as ignorant of the science 
and practice of government.as any shoema- 
ker or horse joekey, attempted to introduce 
his false and infidel metaphysics into the 


It would have been well for us, if the| field ef politics. 


seemingly pompous inanities of the Decla 


.| Aristotle "had taught,.and his teachings 


ration ef Independence, of the Virginia| bad been respected and heeded for two 
Bill of Rights and the Act of Religious| thousand years, that society or government, 
Toleration had remained dead letters. But| was natural to man; that he was born 


they hada strength, a vitality and a mean 


-| under government, born a member ofsoci- 


ing in them, utterly uncomprehended by|¢ty, and did not originate government and 
their charlatanic, half-learned, pedantic| society; that men, like bees, and ants, and 


authors, which rendered them most poten 
engines of destruction. Our institu 


t} herds and flocks, were impelied into soci- 
-|ety by their natures, their wants, their in- 


tions, State and Federal, imported, from|stincts and intuitions; that, in fact, society 
England, where they had grewn up natu-\and government, in their origin and grand 
rally and imperceptibly, and adapted to|outlines, were. the works of God, and not 
our peculiar circumstances by like natural|of man. He taught further, that inal’ 
growth and accretion, might, and would,|societies some were .furmed by nature to 
have lasted for. very many ages, had not}eommand and others to obey; that ine- 
silly, thoughtless, half-informed, specula-}quality, not equality, was the necessary 
tive charlatans, like Jefferson, succeeded | condition of men, bees,,ants.and all other 
in basing them on such inflammable andj social and gregarious animals : for society 
explosive materials as those to be foundin|can only existas aseriesof subordinations. 
the instruments which we have mentioned. |Hence, he (Aristotle) begins his treatise 
‘The doctrines. which they contain are bor-|on government with a dissertation on the 
rowed, almost literally, from Loeke’s Es-| family, and on slaves as a natural and ap- 
says on Government—Locke distinguished | propriate part of the family. Human in- 
himself in pure metaphysics—deceived equality and the:natural, God-made orgun 


and led astray. the philosophic world, for|of society and of government are the dis- 
tinguishing features of his po 


two centuries, by.a-system of materialism 


litical . doe- 





and consequent infidelity; which. he him- 
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Human equality, and the origination and 
entire construction of suciety and govern- 
ment by man, are the distinguishing, and 
only distinguishing features of the would- 
be political philosophy of Locke. He 
teaches the doctrine of the social contract 
or compact, and distinctly explains it to 
mean, that men are not’ by natuye social 
animals, but originally lived eath’ adult 
separate, to himself, independent and self- 
governing. That’ society is an institution 
which in process of time grew out of posi- 
tive agreement or compact, and .that only 
those who entered into this agreement were 
bound by it. This is all absurd enough ; 
but he is not content with this glaring 
fatuity. He adds, that not only originally 
did men become members of society by 
positive agreement, but that even now no 
one becomes a subject of government or a 
member of society except by express 
agreement. 

His metaphysie drove him to these mon- 
strous conclusions, for to admit that society 
was instinctive and not the result of rea- 
soning from experience, was to admit the 


doctrine of innage ideas—the doctrine of 


Aristotle and the Peripatetics, which his 
philosophy was intended to refute. 

It is not strange that Locke should have 
invented the theory of the social contract; 
but at first view it is passing strange that 
the civilized world should have accepted 
it as a political axiom. The wonder is 
lessened, however, when we find that this 
theory is first broached by him in reply to 
Sir Thomas Filmer’s Patriacha, or the 
Divine right of Kings, for the world was 
ready to accept arfy doctrine rather than 
consider that implicit submission was due 
to tyrants however cruel or however in- 
competent. After frequent reading of Sir 
Robert’s book, we are quite at a loss to 
know what his exact meaning and 
intention. In @ome passages he seems 
merely to hold tat government and society 
are natural an@ Gdéd-made and that ell 
rulers should bi 
appointed by God. This is the scriptaral 
doctrine: “Oey the powers that be.” 
“Render unto Cesar the things thaf are 








vatives the world"over. Without it there 
can be no stable Government. Locke cites 
the following passage from Filmer, which 
#f it stood alone would prove him to have 
been a truthful and orthodox political 
philosopher: “In all kingdoms and com- 
monwealths'in the wédrid, whether the 
prince be the supreme father of the people, 
or but the true heir to such a father, or 
come to the crown by usurpation or elec- 
tion, or whether some few or a multitude 
govern the commonwealth, yet stillgthe 
authority that is in any one, or in many, or 
in all of them, is the only right and natural 
authority of a supreme father.” This is 
admirable, for it arnounts to but this, the 
old English doctrine, “that the govern- 
ment, ‘de faeto;’ is a rightful government 
quoad the individual.” Society at large has 
a “right divine” to rise in insurrection to 
correct misrule or to punish tyrants, and 
“the voice of the people is the voice cf 
God.” We find the above admirable pas- 
sage in Filmer, but nothing good in Locke’s 
essays in reply. They are a tissue of ab- 
surdities from beginning to end. 

Lord Brougham in his Political Phii»so- 
phy holds that Locke’s doctrine of the © 
origin of governmert is absolutely false in 
fact, but excellent in theory, He holds 
that the settlement of the crown in 166% 
was founded on this theory. This isnot 
true. The reference to the royal stock was 
a concession to the Divine Right doctrine 
of Filmer. The settlement, like all other 
laws and constitutions, was a compromise 
between opposing parties; result of con- 
trolling circumstances, more the act of 
Providence than the art of man. 

After denouncing Filmer, Brougham goes 
on in subsequent parts of his book to adopt 
more of his theorjes. In truth, there is ne 
political science in his work. It is a mere 
political index. Any clever man with a 
good library, a good librarian and half a 
dozen clerks might turn out twenty such 
books in a year. 

Locke’s doctrine of human equality, 


beyed by individuals as if} which was incorporated into the declara- 


tion of Independence, and put into active 
force in tbe Chicago Platform, is thus ex- 
pressed in the beginning of his 8th chap- 


Cazsar’s.” Thigis the doctrine of Aristotle, |ter on Civil Government: “ Men being, as 
the doctrine for, which we are contending, | has been said, by nature, all free, equal and 





the doctrine of the South, and of conser-| independent, no one can be put out of his 
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estate, and subjected to the political force 
of another without hisown consent. The 
only way by which any one divests him- 
self of lis natural liberty, and puts on the 
bonds of society, is by agreeing with other 
men to join and unite.into a community 
for their comfortable, safe and peaceable 
living, one among another, in a secure en- 
joyment of their properties, and a greater 
security against any that are not “ of it.” 


This passage in Locke is almostiiterally 
ied into the first two sentences of the 
ae of Independence. First, “all 
mén are created equal.” That is Locke’s 
doctrine. Secondly, “ governments are in- 
stituted among men,’ Thatis, man is not 


revolution for seventy-five or eighty year® 
past. We have neither time nor space to 
follow out and depict its history, but wi!l 
borrow from Mr. Carlyle a gtaphic and 
poetic description of its consummation, or, 
at lerst, most recent exhibitions: “ To tec- 
tify the relation that exists between two 
men, is there no method, then, but that oi 
endingit? The old relation has become 
unsuitable, obsolete, perhaps wnjust; it 
imperatively requires to be‘amended ; and 
the remedy is, abolish it; let there hence- 
forth be no.relation at all. From the ‘ sac- 
rament of marriage’ downward, human 
beings used to be manifold related one :o 
another, and each to all; and tlrere was no 


like other gregarious animals, born into| relation among human beings, just or un- 
society, born a mémber and subject of|just, that had not its grievances and its 
government; but society and government] difficulties, its necessities on both sides ‘o 


are human institutions and disecoveries,|bear and forbear. But henceforth, be t 


v 


mot pre-ordained by God, like flocks, and| known, we have changed all that, by favor 
hives and herds. This is an infidel doc-jof Heaven; the ‘voluntary principle * has 
trine of Locke’s and of the Declaration of|ceme up, which will itself do the business 


Independence. 


Thirdly, “that govern-|for us; and now let a mew sacrament, that 


ments derive their just powers from the]ot Divoree, whicH we call emancipaticn, 
consent of the governed.” Now, men andjand spout of on our platforms, be univer- 


horses, and all creatures subject to govern 


-|sally the order of the day! Have men 


ment, submit to be governed, but do not{ considered whither all this is tending, and 
consent to be governed. A consent govern-j what it certainly enough betokens? Cut 
ment is no government, for it implies that! every human relation which has anywhere 


. all shall think alike, “con-sentic.” But to} crown vneasy sheer asunder: reduce what 
’ g y ; 


constitute government~at all, the rulers] eyer was compulsory to voluntary, whatso- 
must think for those who are ruled. Those] ever was permanent among us to the con- 
who consent are not. governed, for to be| dition of the nomadic; in other words, 
governed implies thatone is required and|joosen by assiduous wedges, in every joint, 
compelled to do, by a superior power; that} the whole fabric of social existence stone 
which, left ‘to himself, he would not do-| from stone, till at last, all now being low 
He alone is governed, whose will is sub-| enough. as we already see in most coun- 
jected and controlled by the will of an-|tries, be overset by sudden outburst of 


other. He submits, but does not consent. 


These doctrines of Locke put into dis- 


revolutionary rage; and lying as mere 
mountains of anarchic rubbish, solicit you 


tinct and imposing form, in the’ Declara-| to sing Fraternity, &c., over it, and to re- 
tion of Independence, and exported from joice in the new remarkable era of human 


America to France, acted like a torpedo 
shot into a magazine. They blew up first 


progress we have arrived at.” 
Such is a just, truthful and eloquent de- 


the French monarehy, and soon thereafter | scription of the effects of Locke's philoso- 
all the monarchies of Western Eurwpe, but phy introduced into practice in Europe. 
established in their stead, not the absurd-| Before hastily sketching its effects in Amer- 
ity of a “consent government,” but the] ica, as introduded by the Declaration of 


great military despotism of Bonaparte. 


Independence, and other revolutionaty 


This -disruption and dislocation of all|/documents and proceedings, we must ad- 
the. ties of society "consequent upon the] vert to the fact that Locke was permitted 
doctrines of Locke and our Declaration of|and einployed to prepate a form of gov- 
independence, have kept Europe in’ the'|ernment’ for South Carolina, which war a 
continual. throes: of sdécial and pélitieal’ tissue of absurdities, and sigrially failed in 
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practice; attesting’ the great truth that 
governments are God-made, not man-made, 
and grow up by gradual accretion, con- 
trolled by circumstances brought about by 
Providence, and not by man’s will or de- 
True, man may modify, adopt and 
improve government, but he cannot origi- 
nate it or make it outand out. Thatis a 
work of nature and divinity. 

Locke’s doctrines, and those of Adam 
Smith, were mere outgrowths of the Re 
formation, which was a political and se- 
cial, more than a religious revolution. 
Men's minds and bodies were alike en- 
slaved ere that event, and they first struck 
for freedom, and soon afterwards for licen- 
tions liberty—Lecke’s and Adam Smith’s 
philosophy are the results of the Refor- 
mation—of Reformation run mad. 

They assail all law, religion and govern- 
ment, and propose to get along by “the 
voluntary system.” 

The Revolution of ’'76 was, in its action, 
an exceedingly natural and conservative 
affair; it was only the false and unneces- 
sary theories invoked to justify it, that 
were radical, agrarian and anarchical. The 
Fathers of the Republic most officiously 
and unwisely rested the splendid political 
edifice which they erected, on powder- 
eask* abstractions—io the biggest one of 
which, Horace Greeley and his coufreres 
applied a slow match at Chicago. This 
produced, on andabout the fourth of March, 
’61, the grandest explosion the world ever 
witnessed. The French Revolutions of 
93, of 1830 and '48, were mere pop-guns 
compared to it—as we all see and feel, for 
its stunning sound is still ringing in our 


signs. 


ears . 

When we have looked at Turnbull’s 
great historic Shin picture in the Rotunda 
we were always ata loss whether to laugh 
or admire. Certainly nothing is more ad- 
mirable in history than the act they are 
engaged in, and most certainly nothing 
raere absurd in the world, than the reasons 
they assign fot that action. Those ab- 
surdities have Lorne bitter fruits; and if 
we ever see it again, we shall be inclined 
to weep rather than to laugh. 

The Democratic party of the South, un- 
der the Iead of Jefferson, Jackson (or, 
rather, of Jackson men, for the. old hero 
was a conseéryative himself), and Van 


| 





Buren, had approached the . very brink a 
the yawning gulf of anarchy, when it 
started back, and, under the lead of Cal- 
houn, Tyler and Humter, took a decided 
conservative departure. 

At the North, however, all parties went 
steadily on, “lIcosening, by assiduous 
wedges in every joint, the whole fabric of 
social existence,” until it was discovered, 
from inspection of their letters found on 
the battle-field of Manassas No, 1, that 
Free Love was as generally unders 
and practised by their masses, as it Was 
taught by their philosophers. 

Paris, the city of insurrections, has not 
advanced so far in the road of moral: per- 
fection as the Yankees. Neither infidelity, 
nor abolition, nor communism, nor social- 
ism, are such high attainments in the 
ethics of the radical school, as Free Love. 
The North is still followirg ou. most vigor- 
ously, and to their ultimate conclsions, 
the doctrines of Locke, Adam Smith, and 
the Republican sages of the Revolution of 
1776. They are demonstrating, in their 
every-day practice, that the tendency of 
that Revolution was towards “ dislocation, 
disruption,” infidelity, sensuality, agrarian- 
ism and anarchy. 

We now come tothe Southern Revolu- 
tion of 1861, which we maintain was re- 
actionary and sonservative—a rolling back 
of the excesses of the Reformation—of 
Reformation run mad—a solema protest 
against the doctrines of natural liberty, 
human equality and the social contract, as 
taught by Locke and the American sages 
of 1776, and an equally solemn pretest 
against the, doctrines of Adam Smith, 
Franklin, Say, Fom Paine, and the rest of 
the infidel political economists, who main- 


tain that the world is too much governed, 
“ Pas trop gouvermer,” and should not be 
governed at all, but “ Let alone,” “ Laissez 
novs faire.’ ‘This reaction commenced in 
1840, as we have said, under the lead of 
Calhoun, Tyler, and R. M. T. Hunter— 
Kendall, and Biair, and Benton, and their 
base, radical and destructive clique, were 
then ousted from their places as leaders of 
the Southern Democracy, and the States 
Rights Whig party took their places and 
controlled the action of the South. In 
truth, the Democratic party of the South 
became, Whig and conservative, but re- 
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tained its name and its offices. The reason 
of this new departure was, that it was per- 
ceived tha: the doctrines of Jefferson and 
of the other illustrious Fathers of the Re- 
public were being successfully employed 
to justify abolition-and to upset the who!le 
social system of the South—besides, ex- 
cluding her from equal or any partieipa- 
tion in the public lands, most of which she 
had acquired against the protests of the 
North, that was now greedily and rapa- 
ciously seeking to monopolize them. 

We soon found, that to defend and justi- 
fy our social and political institutions, we 
must rely on the experience and usages of 
mankind in general; apon prescription, 
and not upon a priori speculation. Most 
of our institutions and laws were imported 
from England, and only so much changed 
and modified as the novel circumstances 
of our colonial situation required. Such 
as were not so imported had grown up 
gradually and naturally, as change of time 
and circumstances suggested. Our whole 
social and political framework was either 
prescriptive, or the natural result of new 
wants and circumstances: nothing about 
it originated from mere human design, like 
Locke’s Carolina Republic, or the constitu- 
tions of Revolutionary France. We were 
healthful and prosperous, and knew no- 


thing more about the nature and secret of 


our social and political life and health, 
than does a healtky man about the causes 
and secret of his individual life and health. 
We had to maintain that God makes man 
and breathes life into him, and God also 
makes society and government, and 


our late Republic. In adopting it, we be- 
gin a great conservative reactton. We 
attempt to roll back the Reformation in its 
political phases; for we saw everywhere 
in Europe and America reformation run- 
ning to excess,a universal spirit of de- 
structiveness, a profane attempt to pull 
down what God and nature had built up, 
and te erect ephemeral Utopias in its 
place. Liberty was degeneiating into li- 
centiousness, and “ anarcby, plus the street 
constable,” stared us in the face. We lead 
off in a new reactionary Reformation, and 
Christendom must follow our lead, or soon 
be involved in social chaos and confusion. 

Viewed in this aspeet, and it is the only 
true one in! which to view it, the Revolu- 
tion of 61 is the grandest, most momen- 
tous event since the days of Luther and of 
Calvin. The grandest in conception, and 
the grandest in action; for never did a 
people of the same numbers display such 
heroic courage and giant -strength as have 
the people of the South im this revolution- 
ary struggle. “ Deo duce vincemus.” Far 
we fight “to vindicate the ways of God” 
against the profane doctrines and scher es 
of charlatanic man. 


To prove the identity of political theory 
of the Southern conservatives (and we are 
all conservatives), we quote from an arti- 
cle which appeared afew years since in 
the London Quarterly Review, the leading 
press and ablest exponent of Toryism: 
“Our history is a remarkable one; and 
there is nothing for which it is more re- 
'markable than for the sound judgment and 


resolute good sense with which the nation, 





breathes life intothem. The organism of as a whole, has always set to work to cure 


society is more complex and inscrutable | 
than that of the individuals who compose! 


it, for it includes the peculiar organization 
and idiosyncracies of all such individuals, 


and to live and work healthfully, must 
adapt itself to the wants, failings and pe- 


euliarities of all its members. 
“fearfully and wonderfully formed” than 
man himself, 


or government. 


This doctrine of the natural growth and 
origin of society is the distinctive Tory 
doctrine of England, the very opposite to 
the theories of Locke and the Fathers of 


It is more 


lt is the grandest, noblest 
work of God, for what a miserable, help- 
less wretch would man be, without society 


any positive malady that might disturb its 
functions. At the same time. it has never 
troubled itself with imaginary evils, nor 
sought to make itself speculatively better, 
when the result would only be, probably, 
to make itself practically worse. From the 
earliest times down to the present—from 
the Great Charter to the Reformation— 
from the Reformation to the Revolution— 
from the Revolution to the Act of Settle- 
ment—from the Act of Settlement to the 
Reform Act—the two most significant fea- 
tures in our political annals, unquestiona- 
bly are, first, that whenever a movement 
has been made demanding a change in our 
laws, or,a ast, in the administration of 
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thei, that movement has always been di-, 
rected against some palpable wrong, some 
tangible grievance, some proved abuse; 
and secondly, that the demand for which 
this movement commenced has- always 
been urged in a conservative spirit. So 
much has this been the ease, that it has 
generally been confined to a declaration of 
rights that have been called in question, or 
to a restoration of rights whioh have been 
abused, or to an extension of rights, which, 
owing to new and accidental circum- 
stances, a part of the community have 
ceased to enjoy. ‘he plain reason for al! 
this is, that the Constitution ef England is 
a prescriptive Constitution, which has 
grown up with us, and adapted itself to 
our wants and wishes. Kt is not a consti- 
tution that has been made by Parliamént 
enactments. (He might have added, ‘nor 
by @ priori philosophical speculation.’) It 
is not a creation of positive law,and never 
ought to be. It is based on long, constant, 
immemorial usage, which implies the 
choice, not of one day, or of one set of 
people, but the choice of a nation, the de- 
liberate choice of successive ages, founded 
on reason, justified by experience, and 
confirmed by enjoyment. Experience, not 
experiment, has hitherto been our guide. 
May it never be said, by those, at least, 
who affect to be our rulers, that experi- 
ment, not experience, is heronfter to be our 
motto.” 

This is good Southern doctrine—doc- 
trine which the necessity of our circum- 
stances forces us to embrace. It contains 
two useful lessons and warnings, which a 
few heedless, thoughtless men among us 
should take note of. The Tories of Eng- 
find would conserve their institutions, not 
beeause they are the best possible in 
theory, but because they have worked well 
in practice—not because they are adapted 
to all of mankind, but because they suit 
England and Englishmen. Let them pre- 
serve king, lords, and an established 
Church, because these things have worked 
well with them. We have done equally 
well without king, nobles, or an estab- 
lished Church. Conservatism with us, 
toryism with us, consists in not intro- 
ducing them. If we wanted them, we 
have no materials out of which to form 


a 





them. He is equally a radiea! and de- 
structive who would, without necessity, 
convert a republie into a monarchy, with 
him who would convert a monarchy into 
a republic. Each form of government is 
common, natwal and normal. The only 
evil we have suffered under our institu- 
tions has arisen from our connexion with 
the North. That connexion dissolved, jet 
us preserve our government in its present 
form until some great and pressing evil 
suggests and necessitates a change. In 
the article from which we have already 
quoted, speaking of reform, the writer 
says: “ They believed that the real justifi- 
cation for such an attempt was the exist- 
ence of defects or the growth of abnses, 
clearly acknowledged and practically felt, 
which could only be remedied by practical 
legislation. They proceeded—as our fore- 
fathers have always proceeded—not by 
theorizing on the best form of govern- 
ment, but by making that which they 
thankfully enjoyed, suitable to the wants 
and wishes of the community.” 

The framers of our Confederate Cunsti- 
tution have wisely and prudently acted on 
these conservative principles. They have, 
with slight exceptions, adopted the United 
States Constitution, because in general, it 
had worked well. 

Under that Constitution we grew and 
prospered as never people had grown and 
More than this. We, 
by treaty, conquest and annexation, ex- 
tended our territory to the Pacific and Rio 
Grande, and opened up land for the resi- 


prospered before. 


dence of civilized man, eapable of sus- 
taining, in ease and abundance,’a popula- 
tion greater tian that of Europe, Afriea, 
and half of Asia. This done, America’s 
mission was ended. The U>ion was no 
longer needed; and the North, by its: 
rapacity and fanaticism, soon made it in 
tolerable to the South—the Free Soilers 
trying to exclude the South from all the 
common territory, and the Abelitionists 
endeavouring to excite serviie insurrectign 
in our midst. Secession rescued us from 
these evils, and as the old Constitution 
had worked well in most other respects, it 
was wise, prudent aml co) 3ervative to 
adopt it with very slight modifications. 


With these modification. + has ecarsied us 





them, and our people would not submit to 
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thus far through the present war, winning) a street constable,” strictly applies to the 
for us the admiration, esteem and friend-| North, and to most of Southern Europe, 
ship of all christendom. It would be pro-| where socialism, communism, agrarianism, 
fanity to change it. We want not military| divorce, free love, and all kinds of radi- 
despotism, kings, nobles, nor an estab-|calism and destructiveness prevail; buat 
lished church.. We are Tories, not only| not at all to the South, which is eminently 
in feeling, sentiment and opinion, but| conservative—has English Jaws, institu- 
Tories by biood amd inheritance. Virginia,| tions and government, (except in name,) 
Maryland and the Carolinas colonized the|and healthy English Tory feelings, preju- 
rest of the Sovth; and those States were| dices and opinions. With us the tendency 
settled by cavaliers, which was the first|is more and stricter government; with the 
name which the Tories bore. More than| North and the rest of the world, towards 
half of England was imbued with Puri-|anarchy, or no government at all. This 
tanism, and sided with Cromwell against! fact is the subject of Mr. Carlyle’s Latter- 
the crown. Virginia and Maryland, the|Day Pamphblets—which we commend to 
then Southern colonies, were conservative, |the reader a¥ the best poem and the best 
and sided with the crown. Virginia has| politico-philosophical treatise in the Eng- 
been truly independent during but twelve} lish language : 
years of her history. For ten years after} “I foresee, too, that long before the 
tlle beheading of Charles I. she was self-| waste lands are full, the very street con- 
governed, free and independent, and she! stable, on these poor terms, will have be- 
has again been free and independent for|come impossible. Without waste lands, 
the last two years. : as here in our Europe, I do not see how he 
Outside pressure will combine with in-|could continue possible many weeks. 
side necessity (slavery) to make us con-|Cease to brag to me of America, and its 
servative, and to perpetuate our Con-j model institutions, and constitutions. To 
federacy and our State institutions. We! men in their sleep there is nothing granted 
must cling together, in order to be always|in this world, nothing, or as good as noth- 
prepared to resist, not only to resist the|ing, to men who sit idly ballot-boxing on 
rapacity and fanaticism of the.North, but|the graves of their heroic ancestors, say- 
to make head, if necessary, against the|ing, ‘It is well—it is well!’ Corn and 
abolition machinations of the rest of|bacon are granted, not a very sublime 
Christendom. Conservatives by blood,| boon, on such conditions, a boon, however, 
feeling, choice and necessity, we may well| that on such conditions, cannot last! No: 
hope and expect that our Confederacy wil!| America, too, will have to strain its ener- 
be ef long and glorious duration. gies, in quite another fashion than this ; to 
We should cherish and cultivate the|crack its sinews, and all but break its 
friendship of the English Tory party ; for| heart, as the rest of us have had to do, in 
that friendship is not accidental or affected,|thousand-fold, wrestle with the Pythons 
but proceeds from concurrence in political|and mud-demons before it can become a 
doctrine and blood relationship; for we are| habitation for the Gods. America’s battle 
descended from the Tory stock. is yet to fight, and we, sorrowful, but noth- 
Let us beware the Whigs, for they are|ing doubting, will wish her strength for 
much imbued with the wild Utopianism of|it. New Spiritual Pythons—plenty of them : 
Locke, and the Red Republican socialism|enormous Megatherions, as ugly as ever 
of France. They often exhibit a strong| was born of mud, loom lange and hideous 
tendency to radicalism and destructive-|out of the twilight future on America; and 
ness, and, hke the Yankees, want to set|she will have her own agony and her own 
the world to rights. They are not Con-|vicfory—but on other terms than she is yet 
servatives. aware of. Hitherto she but. plows and 
We will bid our adieu to the reader by| hammers in a very successful manner; 
quoting a most eloquent, graphic and pro-|hitherto, in despite of her ‘roast goose 
phetic passage about America from Mr.| with apple sauce,’ she is not much. ‘Roast 
Carlyle, premising that his“ Anarchy plus,i goose with apple sauce for the poorest 
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man.’ Well, surely that is something— 
thanks to your respect for the street con- 
stable, and to your continents of fertile 
waste land, but that, even if it could con- 
tinue, is by no means enough; that is not 
even an instalment of what will be re- 
quired of you. My friend, brag not yet of 
our American Cousins. Their quantity of 
cotton, industry and resources, I believe to 
be almost unspeakable; but I can, by no 
means, worship the like of. them. What 
great human soul, what thought, what 
great noble thing that one could worship 
or admire, has yet been produced there? 
None; the American Cousins have yet 
done none of these things. ‘What have 
they done?’ Growls Smelmangers, tired 
of the subject, ‘they have doubled their 
population every twenty years. They 
have begotten, w:th a rapidity beyond re- 
corded example, eighteen millions of the 
greatest bores ever seen in the world be- 
fore. That, hitherto, is their feat in history! 
And so we leave them for the present, and 
cannot predict the success of Democracy 
on this side of the Atlantic, from their ex- 
ample.” 


enn SB 00 ee 
A WELL-DIGESTED PLAN FOR THE 
RELIEF OF RICHMOND.* 


Extract from a brief letter ‘to the Editor of 
the Richmond Examiner. 


Siz: Having been engaged in the herring- 
packing business for the last twenty years, 
and until I received the appointment of 
Apothecary to General Hospital, No. 403, 
I have been applied to by many friends of 
the Administration to make known my 
views on the important subjects of house- 
room and food, which now so agitate the 
good people of Richmond. My modesty 
long prevented me from acceding to their 
request, but being a man of experience in 





* Thinking this bit of fun too good to be 
left in the unhandy volumo of a bound 
newspaper, we place it here “ furthe better 
convenience” of the reader, As the winter 
comes on, the satirist, no doubt, discovers 
that there is “more truth than fiction” in 
his article. A slight change has been made 
in the caption; otherwise, the “Extract” 
is am exact copy of the original.— Ed, Mess. | 


the .matter of storing away and feeding: 
and knowing full well the inconvenience 
to which the people of this city will soon 
be subjected, if wise measures are not 
speedily adopted, I have yielded to the so- 
heitations of my friends, and herewith 
present, for publication in your valuable 
and patriotic paper, a few practical sug- 
gestions, the early inscrtion of which, I 
am requested to say, will greatly oblige 
your numerous friends and admirers in 
high oflicial circles. ; 

As the subject of house room is of least 
importance, except to those who earn a 
precarious living by renting unfurnished 
rooms at twelve hundred dollars a year, I 
shall considerit first. The question of food 
will be examined subsequently. And now 
I beg your readers and yourself to give me 
your undivided attention. 

An absentee from the army of Northern 
Virginia, who paid me very moderate 
board, considering the times, and who had 
been harbored in the fourth story of my 
house for more than a year past, in fact, 
ever since the battle of Malvern Hill, soon 
after which he enlisted, not long ago be- 
came deranged in consequence of the high 
price of leather and the fear of being pun- 
ished as a deserter. I insisted vainly that 
there was no punishment for desertion, 
and that leather would come down; he 
became hopelessly mad, and took it into 
his head that he must put both feet into 
one boot, as well for the saving of leather 
as for the purpose of palming himself off 
as acripple laboring under a compqund 
fracture of both lower leys. Seating him- 
self in a chair, he began to execute his in- 
sane purpose. The boots were strong, the 
straps were strong, and the man was as 
strong as lunacy and fear could make him. 
During his struggles to get both feet into 
one boot leg, his chair was pushed out of 
his room to the landing at the head of the 
stairs. .Here a desperate effort resulted in 
the bursting of the boot, the breaking of 
the straps, the snapping of the back of 
the chair, and the precipitation of the un- 
fortunate man to the bottom of the stair- 
case, where he expired of a broken neck. 
The bursted boot was preserved by my 
eldest daughter as a tender and curious re- 
lic of the deceased, until Thursday last, 
when it was purchased by a wealthy pa- 
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triot, who desired to make a present of 
some medals to the members of the Cabi- 
net. 

I introduce this trivial incident as an il- 
lustration of what the Confederate apthori- 
ties and people are attempting to do in 
Richmond. Tocram the entire population 
of the South into a single city seems, at 
first sight, an impossibility, and the per- 
sistent attempt now being made to perform 
it, is enough te fill the heart of the most 
tranquil and well-provided speculator with 
alarm, to say nothing of the certainty of 
its being attended with consequences as 
fatal as those which befel the lunatic just 
alluded to. Nevertheless it is quite plain 
that the whole Confederacy must be thrust 
into this city at no distant day, and it is 
necessary at once to provide lodging and 
food—raiment is out of the question—for 
this inevitable addition to our population. 
By the masterly tactics of Generals Pem- 
berton and Bragg, our lines have been ra- 
pidly contracted and the necessity of de- 
fending an immense frontier obviated. I 
have it from the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment that this contraction will continue 
until the area of defence is confined tothe 
compact and powerful triangle bounded 
by Lynchburg, Petersburg and Richmond. 
As a matter of course, the citizens of the 
other States of the Confederacy will repair 
to Virginia, and chiefly to Richmond, for 
protection, and [ am happy to say that the 
Commissary-General is bending his great 
energies to the task of sustaining them. 
But, accomplished as he is, he will hardly 
be able to feed, much less shelter them; 
that task must devolve upor the hospitable 
citizens of Richmond, who, I doubt not, 
will address themselves promptly to the 
work withdut that grumbling, growling 
and eroaking which the Examiner and 
other Admini&stration papers have had oc- 
casion so incessantly to rebuke. Surely, it 
would be in the last degree inhuman and 
wnjust to our President, Generals, and to 
the refugees themselves, to deny them a 
habitation here, however crowded we may 
already be. Let us cast. our dread on the 
waters, like good Christians, and, if we 
must starve, let us have one grand national 
starvation and be done with it. 

But I have no apprehension that the 


Confederacy will thus perish, if the sug- 





‘ left during the day in the catacombs, with 


gestions I am now about to make be heed 
ed. Assisted by Dr. McBow,I have made 
a careful estimate of the probable number 
of refugees who will be concentrated here 
before the first of January next, and find 
that the population of Richmond at that 
time (due allowance being made for those 
in the overrun States, who will take the 
oath or cannot leave their property until it 
is regularly confiscated) will be a fraction 
over Three Million Souls, including males, 
females, children and negroes. Now the 
total available house space of Richmond, 
as I have ascertained by actual measure- 
ment, is 9,785,000 cubic feet—say, in round 
numbers, ten million cubic feet. Allowing 
four cubie feet to each individual, it will 
be seen that little more than half the pros- 
pective population of Richmond can be ac- 
commodated with house-room, even if we 
pack them likeshad and make a reasonable 
deduction for deaths by suffocation. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the area of accom- 
modation must be enlarged by some means, 
or else our citizens must perish ‘miserably 
by exposure. These means, after much 
mental labor, I have been enabled to dis- 
cern. They may at first offend the sensi- 
tive by their boldness and breadth, but 1 
am sure that, in the end, they will com- 
mend themselves to every well-balanced 
mind by their originality and complete- 
ness. 


As early as the middle of November the* 
negro population of Richmond will be 
about 642,000, of all ages. As our ports 
will be closed, and all our cotton manufac- 
tories will be in the hands of the enemy, 
it will be impossible to clothe our white 
population except by deprjving the blacks 
of whatever apparel they may chance to 
have. All negroes must go naked—that is 
quite clear. During the day-time they can 
easily be kept warm by hard work, but at 
night they must be lodged; and to this end 
I respectfully suggest the construction of 
the requisite number of catacombs in 
Church Hill and the bluff under Chimbo 
razo Hospital. Delicate house servants 
aud favorite chambermaids may be ac 
commodated for the night in the uneccu- 
pied vaults at Hollywood. Negro infants 
and children, too young to work, must be 
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suitable attendaats to daub the holes partly 
up to prevent them from falling out, and to 
limit the amount of dirt they eat—-that of 
Church Hill being unusvally palatable and 
fattening, so much so indeed that no other 
foo:l will be required there, and the only 
difficulty in that way will be the preven- 
tion of indigestion from eating too much 
of it. 

The negro being disposed of, I come to 
the next most numerous class of our present 
and prospective citizens, namely—gam 
blers and courtezans. An able and influ- 
ential Detective, and highly valued friend 
of myself and General Winder, assures me 
that the number of houses now occupied 
by these individuals, on Main street alone, 
is 306; the total number on all streets be- 
ing 1,063. He assures me, further. thatall 
of these houses are fitted up in the hand- 
somest manner, and that most of them have 
on hand a supply of meats, flour, groceries 
and fuel sufficient to last for two years, 
besides a few barrels and boxes for specu- 
Jation. Itis essential, therefore, that these 
houses be gotten possession of, and I pro- 
pose to do so in the manner following: 

Belle Isle is an admirable summer re- 
treat—perhaps the best in this vicinage— 
with the solitary exception of the Hospital 
of St. Frances de Sales—but it is no place 
for Yankees in the winter. It would be a 
most inhospitable return for the kindness 
shown to our prisoners at Fort Delaware, 
to keep our Northern friends on Belle Isle 
after the first frost. Fuel is so high-priced 
and so scarce that it would be impossible 
to allow them fires. There is but one 


the classes before mentioned, of whom, I 
reckon, there will be some 920,000 by the 
time General Bragg has completed his 
retrograde movements. This estimate in- 
cludes, of course, the daily accessions from 
Maryland. Tents will be furnished by 
the Quartermaster’s Department; the sexes 
will be separated, the women taking the 
lower and the men the upper position on 
the island, which will be guarded as here- 
tofore,and kept under rigid military dis- 
cipline. A:pontoon bridge, for visitors, wiil 
be thrown over at a convenient point; @ 
toll-gate erected on the Richmond side, 
and a liberal tariff of tolls established— 
the minimum charge being $5 and the 
maximum not above $20, exeept for quar- 
termasters, &c. It would be grossly anjust 
to charge a private as high toll as an officer, 
or a department clerk as much as an aue- 
tioneer, grocer or barkeeper. Editors, re- 
porters and preachers will be admitted 
once a week free of charge, the object be- 
ing to keep the publi¢ advised of the in- 
cidents and oecurrences on the island, and 
at the same time (as the inhabitants are 
never to be allowed to visit Richmond on 
any pretext whatever) to furnish them with 
moral and religious instruction. Permits 
to visit the island will be issued by General 
Winder, and the usual oath of allegiance 
subseribed to. A gratuity of twenty-five 
cents, in postage stamps, will be allowed 
the permit-clerks. 

I estimate the annual receipts of tolls 
ata fraction over twenty-five milllons of 
dollars, which can be paid into the public 
treasury, or considered a part of the cotton 


safe, snug, comfortable and convenient | loan, as Mr. Memminger may decide. The 
place for them, to wit: the coal pits. At{island being an important military situ- 
the pits they will find plenty of the best|ation, it will, of course, be fortified and 
fuel, pleasant and congenial society, and | garrisoned, and, } respectfully suggest that 
every opportunity for wholesome in-door|some handsome artillery corporal be pro- 
éxercise. Northern officers would find|moted Lieutenant-General, and assigned to 
time to instruct their sable fellow-workmen | the command, with Joseph E. .ohnston as 
in those military duties to which they will | Adjutant and Orderly. 


be called so spon as they are restored to 


To the sole objection that these people 


freedom and all the rights of an American |on Belle Isle will find it difficult, if not im- 


citizen. 


possible, to keep from perishing by cold 


The additional and very skilful labour|and starvation, I reply, that their ordinary 
thus furnished to the pits, would make|avocations are exciting enough to keep 
coal much more cheap and abundant in| their blood at the proper temperature, and, 
Richmond; but what is of more import-|if this be not enough, a still more rapid 
ance, Belle Isle would be relieved of Yan-/ flow of the circulation may be ebtained by 





kees and thrown open for the reception of}making them devote their afternoons to 
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their usual pleasantry of fighting with re- 
volvers and bowie-knives. An inconsider- 
able number of them, say fifty or sixty a 
day, will probably be killed; but ks this 
will only add zest to their amusement and 
increase the chancesof making money for 
‘hose who remain alive, 1 do not see that 
the Christian pbilanthropist, or the under- 
taker, (provided their carcasses are not 
thrown into the river,) can make any just 
complaint of a practice so invigorating 
and fuel-economizing. By establishing 
hospitals for the very great number of des- 
perately wounded, we shall be able to fur- 
wish occupation to the hundreds of Con- 
federate surgeons who have nothing to do 
during the non-fighting months of winter 
except to play cards and entertain their 
female friends at sumptuous night suppers. 
In this way a great deal of the public 
money will be saved, and the cause of 
science largely benefitted by the variety of 
excruciating surgical experiments made 
upon the patients, whose deaths can never 
‘be so beneficial as when they are tortured 
out of exisistence in the interests of path- 
ology and Southern finance. 

The negro and the gambler beir 3, dis- 
posed of, we approach, naturally enough, 
the Jews, a class which includes not only 
the unworthy Israelites, but all who in- 
dulge the alleged Hebraic propensity for 
exacting the pound of Christian flesh, and 
amassing riches at the expense of the life 
blood of their fellow-citizens. Such are 
Yankee tradesmen of whatever denomi- 
nation, restaurant-keepers, confectionary 
and apple-sellers, oyster-cellar mén, pro- 
prietors of hotels and boarding houses and 
the like. All those come under the same 
head, and are to be disposed of in the same 
manner. I estimate their present and 
prospective number at 500,000. They oc- 
cupy now a great deal of house-room; 
hereafter they will occupy much more; 
and hence the ‘imperative duty of expel- 
ling them and appropriating their estab- 
lishments to some useful purpose. I am 
told that the Jews, in addition to the shops 
in which they are now reduced to the un- 
profitable business of selling lead pencils 
at a dollar apiece, meerschaum pipes made 
out of plaster of Paris, empty pocket-books 
and rotten shoe-strings, at similar rates, 
own a vast number of the best houses in 






the city, purchased by their honest gains, 
and new filled with flour, bacon, sugar, 
salt, coffee, tea, corn, meal, vats, hay, fod- 
der, shucks and other necessaries of life. 
If this be true, not a moment is to be lost 
in ousting them, in order to save the army 
and the people from starvation. They are 
said also to have packed away in their 
cellars and garrets enough clothing, made 
and unmade, to furnish every respectable 
many woman and child, inthe Confederacy, 
with two complete winter suits, besides 
whiskey, brandy and wine enough to keep 
the faro-banks, canal packets, Congress 
and the Generaland Staffsupplied for nearly 
three months to come. These must be 
obtained without delay or regard to law, or 
perilof life and limb. 

My neat and simple plan for effecting 
this with the required promptness, is to de- 
tail the Provost Guard, City Battalion. 
Night-Watch, Colonel Brounee’s Cavalry, 
and any other force that may be needed, 
to seize Jews, Restaurant-men and all, 
confiscate their entire stock of goods and 
chattles, expose the same to sale, not at 
Yankee auction, but at a Ladies’ Fair, to 
be conducted exelusively by the poor wo- 
men of the city, assisted by some honest 
Hospital Steward, (if such can be found,) 
and in the meantime, to lodge the said 
Jews, Restaurant, Confectionary, Oyster, 
Hotel and Boarding-House men in the ex- 
ceedingly capacious and patriotic flour 
mills of the metropolis, which are now 
lying idle for lack of the wheat and con- 
fidence of our iong-headed, good-memoried 
country gentlemen. If the several mills 
do not suffice to contain them all, plenty 
of room can be found in the various to- 
bacco-warehouses, which are to be com- 
pletely emptied in pursuance of my plan, 
as will be shown further on. 

Having packed the Jews, foreign or 
native born, every one in the .mills and 
warehouses, it would be cruel to forget 
that they have been accustomed to an 
active, industrious life, and to leave thém 
a prey to idleness and their own villainous 
imaginations. I propose to be guilty of no 
such inhumanity, but to give them con- 
stant and laborious employment during the 
whole term of their incarceration. With 





this view, I have consulted Adjutant, 
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General Richardson, and find that he has 
now in the Virginia armory something 
above one thousand tons of old flints, 
which he has kindly placed at my dis- 
posal. These flints must be carefully skin- 
ned by the imprisoned Jews, and the Lides 
thus obtained are to be sold to the Navy 
Department, and used in lining the walls 
of the magazines of gunboats, to prevent 
them from being blown up—a new and 
highly ingenious invention of Mr. Mallory. 
The bodies of the ftints, after being skin- 
ned, will be turned over to the butchers of 
the upper and lower markets, who will 
have no trouble in vending them as beef- 
knuckles or lamb-chops, to which, indeed, 
they will be generally preferred, as being 
considerably less gritty and decidedly 
more juicy and nutricious. It will be 
seen, however, that the flint business will 
not occupy more than half the time of the 
energetic and labour-loving residents of 
the mills and warehouses. Ample pro- 
vision has been made for every leisure mo- 
ment they may have. For a purpose here- 
after to be mentioned, all the bacon rinds 
that can be obtained from every public or 
private ham, shoulder or middling, that 
the Commissary-General can gather to- 
gether, will be required. The peeling of 
these rinds from the several portions of 
the hog-round will constitute a principal 
part of the daily tasks of the Jews and 
their associates; and it is expected that 
their known fondness for the animal in 
question will make this part of their day's 
work rather a relaxation and amusement 
than a disagreeable drudgery. As for the 
feeding of these people, that matter will 
be satisfactorily attended to in the closing 
paragraphs of this article. 

One more important elass remains to be 
housed and accommodated, namely—the 
mechanics and artisags, together with 
their wives and children; in a word, all 
poor people, properly so-called, editors and 
their reporters; the mystery of whose liv- 
ing, in these times, has never been, and 
probably never will be, explained. For 
the present, they contrive, in some miracu- 
jous manner, to obtain shelter and subsist- 
ence; but this cannot be of long continu 
ance. The increasing population of the 
city will necessitate their ejection from 


their abodes, wherever they may be, and 
in order to make room for people who are 
in better circumstances, and not so able to 
enduye the hardships of winter. It is 
much to the credit of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment that it has prepared the minds of 
these poor creatures to encounter their 
coming trials, by accustoming them to such 
hard living and poor pay, that a widow or 
orphan girl, who makes five dollars a week 
by sewing night and day for the Clothing 
Department, now find little or no difficulty 
in buying meal at twelve to fifteen dollars 
per bushel, meat at two dollars per potnd, 
and other things in preportion. The won- 
derful ingenuity thus displayed can be 
developed, by judicious pressure, to almost 
any extent, and it is with pleasure we 
lear that our thoughtful and paternal Gov- 
ernment intends to constrain them to exer- 
cise this ingenuity until they shall be able 
to live on one dollar a wéek az easily and 
luxuriously as they now do on five times 
that amount. At the request of the Presi- 
dent, the Attorney General has given a 
written opinion to the effect that, when 
this climax of ingenuity shall have been 
attained, the poor people will be ready to 
leave their houses and homes at a mo- 


*ment’s warning, and without a murmur. 


We may suppose, then, that we have got- 
ten these wretches into the streets, and the 
question arises, “How to provide for 
them?” The answer is ready. It is 
known that the French Emperor and the 
speculators together have stored away in 
warehouses, lofts, sheds,. back lots and 
elsewhere, not less than one hundred 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco. It is 
known further that, within the past two 
years, at least four hundred thousand bar 
rels of whiskey have been drunk in this 
city. The tobacco being a source of infin- 
ite trouble to the State Department, and a 
great incentive to the vice of speculation, 
must be forthwith removed from the hogs- 
heads and trundled into the basin, or sold 
in the coal-yards for kindling wood, or in 
the commission houses as manipulated 
guano. We have thus one hundred thou- 
sand elegant and commodious homes for 
poor families : for all the families have to 
do is to squat down on their hams and let 
the hogshead be tilted over them. The 
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head of the hogshead may be knocked aids 
by those who want fresh air and do not 
object to rain or snow ; but, for purposes of 
warmth, it would be advisable to let the 
head remain. As an additional means of 
saving fuel by securing the bodily heat, I 
would suggest that several basket fulls of 
peanut hulls, saw-dust and old newspapers 
be poured in upon the squatting occupants 
and rammed down hard with pestles or 
the ordinary paving rammer, care being 
taken not to crush the skulls or ribs of the 
tenants. Heads of families, who have to 
go forth to their labor, will be prized out 
every morning, and their holes scrupulous- 
ly kept for them until they return. A heavy 
fine will be imposed on anybody who gets 
purposely in anybody else’s hole, but no 
one is to be punished for mistaking an- 
other man’s hole for his own hole. Any 
deficiency of water, not supplied by the 
ordinary rains and snows of winter, will 
be made good by bringing the fire-engines 
into play, and the ice which will be formed 
on the heads of the poor people during the 
night, will be collected in the morning and 
kept for summer use, every precaution 
being taken to preserve the ice-casts of 
heads intact for use in cases of brain fever, | 
neuralgia, madness and the like. 

Taking it for granted that each hogshead 
will hold conveniently a family of six per- 
sons, we will thus provide for 600,000 of 
the poorer classes. Any surplus of male 
children and babies will. be accommodated 
in kegs and runlets outside the hogsheads. 
A 5-gallon runlet sawed in two Jengthwise 
will make an admirable cradle, which can 
be rocked at will by means of a string 
passed jit» the parent’s hand through the 
cracks or gimlet-holes in the side of the 
hogsheads. There will be left some four 
or fi¢e hundred thousand bachelor me- 
chanics, all of whom will be sheltered 
comfortably in the empty whiskey barrels 
before mentioned ; each barrel to be la- 
beled with its owner’s name, to prevent 
idle disputations, lawsuits and fights. By 
this means we shall have shielded from 
the inclemency of winter a million or more 


of souls, destroyed a great deal of tobacco, 
put a stop.to speculation in lugs, and pre- 
vented forever four hundred thousand ex- 
cellent barrels from being filled with the 
vilest whiskey. 





Our account now stands thus: Negroes’ 
642,000; men and women of pleasure, 
920,000 ; extortioners, including Jews and 
others, 500,000; poor people, 1,000,000; or 
a total of 3,162,000 souls of various grades, 
all cheaply and snugly housed; the negroes 
in catacombs in Church Hill, sporting gen- 
try and their females on Belle Isle, Jews, 
etc., in the flouring mills and tobacéo 
warehouses, and the poor folks proper in 
hogsl:eads, barrels, kegs and runiets. In 
addition to these, there will be probably 
from ninety to a hundred thousand of the 
better classes, embracing the President, 
Cabinet, Governor, Congressmen, members 
of the Legislature, Department clerks, staff 
officers, and the wealthiest Quartermasters, 
Commissaries, Sutlers, Auctioneers, Mar- 
ket Gardeners, Hotel and Boarding-house 
Keepers, Butchers, Dealers in Leather and 
Candles, together with Transient Visitors, 
Refugees, Clergymen, Pew-Openers, Block- 
ade Runners, Detectives, and gentlemen 
just from Maryland and Europe, to whom 
the whole city will be thrown open and 
ample space provided, so that each man 
may have, as he ought to have, a whole 
house to himself, in order to live decently 
and entertain his friends in gentlemanly 
style. To this arrangement no one will be 
so unreasonable as to object; or, if he 
should, the matter is of no moment what- 


ever. 
We have now successfully housed three 


million of people. They must be fed, or 
they willdie. Can this be done? With 
the utmost ease, if my advice be followed, 
as I doubt not it will. The negroes need 
not be taken into the account, for they will 
live on edible dirt, and if they want more 
food they can easily stealit. Thesgentle- 
men from Maryland, &c., who will live in 
houses, will necessarily have a monopoly 
of ail meats, vegetables, fruits, bread— 
whether made of corn meal or of flour—at 
Government prices, and whatever else 
they may desire, exgept bran, which wil} 
be reserved for a particular purpose. This 
will leave some two millions and a half of — 
hungry mouths to be fed; and here arises 
the difficulty, which I flatter myself I have 
overcome more readily and pleasantly, 
perhaps, than any other person in the 


Confederacy could bave done. It has been 
suggested to me by the learned and origi- 
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nal author of “Cannibals All,” that the 
common repugnance to human food is but 
a foolish prejudice, born of modern philos- 
ophy and political ‘economy, and that the 
best course for me to pursue if i am, in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress, appoint- 
ed Commissary: General, as I expect to be, 
will be to disregard the weak vagaries of 
philanthropists and végétarians, and pro- 
ceed at once to feed the people copiously 
with the most accessible animal diet, 
which will, of course, be human flesh. He 
urges that the gamblers and harlots take it 
turn about to eat each other, that the Jews 
eonfined in the mills be fed on restaurant- 
keepers, &c.,that the Jews be then thrown 
to the poor people who live in hogsheads 
and barrels, who will gladly eat them, 
and, in their turn, will be devoured by the 
megroes; so that the dargerous classes will 
be destroyed at a blow, and nobody be left 
but Government and negroes, and the So- 
ciology of the South be established on the 
only firm basis possible—a basis which 
the slow cannibalism of modern antago- 
nism between labor and capital would 
hardly reach in a century. 


This plan is very plausible and inviting. 
For the sake of the peace of society, I 
might be willing to see it put in operation ; 
but apart from the fact that the wholesale 
destruction of human life is a somewhat 
disagreeable thing in itself, 1 do not per- 
ceive that we have the courage in this age 
to execute a reformation so glorious, so 
sudden and so thoroughgoing. Society is 
not ready for it. We-must wait. But 
meanwhile, the poor wretches must be 
kept from starvation, unless we wish to 
incur the serious displeasure of the world 
at large, and of Great Britain in particu- 
lar. I say they must be fed, and I trust my 
friends, whose tastes differ widely from 
my own, will ne longer dispute the point. 


The problem, then, is to feed two anda 
half millions of poor wretches on some ar- 
ticle of food, which gentlemen cannot or 
will not eat, and which shall be, at the 
same time, abundant and cheap. Can such 
an article be found? I answer, “It can.” 
The cheapest and most abundant sub- 
stance in this portion of the globe is un- 
questionably Confederate notes, which no 


to take in the hand. [I trust it will not be 

regarded as a reflection on any branch of 

the Government if I state, as the common 

opinion, that these notes are rather in the 

way than otherwise, and that it is desira- 

ble to get rid of them by some swifter 

means than spending. They must, there- 

fore, be eaten as food. Of themselves, I 

dare say, they would be rather dry and un- 

palatable, but after they have been tho- 

roughly greased in the mills with bacon 

rinds, by the Jews, and mixed with bran, 
there cannot be a doubt that they will be 
the most wholesome, appetizing and un- 
costive diet that can possibly be devised 
until the blockade is raised, and the way 
to the European markets and the Chincha 
Islands is once more open. If Confederate 
notes will pass in no other way, they cer- 
tainly will in this, and I need not say how 
happy the effect would be upon the finan- 
ces of our distracted country. 

I have not 
leisure at this time to dwell on its many 
excellent features. They will, doubtless, 
attract the attention of every observ- 
ant man, every lover of his country and 
every well-wisher of the Capital of the 
Confederacy. 


Such, in brief, is my plan. 


But I am not wedded to my 
plan. I am not ambitious of making a 
reputation, except as a benefactor of the 
human race. I desire only to serve hum- 
bly and tenderly my fellow-men, and to 
advance their happiness here below. If 
any other plan be found better than mine, 
I will gladly urge it with all my might. 
And availing myself of this occasion, Mr. 
Editor, to proffer the assurances of my very 
distinguished consideration, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
*Jerr. M’Lory Norrtsop. 
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THE OLD MAMMY’S LAMENT FOR 
HER YOUNG MASTER. 


BY HERMINE. 


My dear young massa’s gone to war, 
Gone from missus, home and me; 

And oh! it makes my heart so sore 
To think how long a time ’twill be 

Before I see his handsome face 





gentleman will eat, and very many refuse 





A peepin’ in my cabin door— 
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Ah! the old familiar place 
Seems to miss him more and more. 


He looked so fine in soger clothes, 
Brass buttons shining on his breast, 

But I would rather, goodness knows, 
Have seen him far more plainly dress’d» 

In flannel shirt and cottonade, / 
As when he was a little boy, 

Who came to “mammy,” when he played, 
To crack his whip and mend his toy. 


He came to me before he left,” 
Just after kissing missus dear; 
My poor old heart felt so bereft, 
I couldn’t shed a single tear; 
He took my old, black hand in his, 
He pressed his cheek against my own! 
O! Heavenly Father, think of this 
When he’s in danger and alone! 


He held old missus close and long, 
As though that parting was his last— 
Ah, me! young massa’s young and strong, 
But missus’s old and failing fast. 
I know he felt the parting, too, 
Altho’ he smiled and looked so gay, 
And when th’ old house was out of view, 
I’m sure he wiped some tears away. 


But I must try, for missus’s sake, 

To put a pleasant, bright face on. 
He said to me, ‘““O! mammy, take 

Good care of mother when I’m gone.” 
And so I will, my honey, love, 

Old mammy’!l do the best she can, 
Then leave the rest to One above, 

For that, they say’s the surest plan. 


I go sometimes into the room, 
To smooth the pillow, fix the bed, 
But, oh! the place seems all in gloom, 
As if my heney boy was dead. 
His nice white shirts are on the shelf, 
His fancy boots and beaver tall; 
Ah, me! I wish his own sweet self 
Was only here to wear them all! 


lfound his picture t’other day, 

With missus’ prayer-book, on a chair— 
J] know she always lets it stay 

Beside her, when she says a prayer. 
It did me good to see his face 

With still the same old pleasant smile, 
But when [ left it in its place, 

I couldn’t help, but ery awhile, 


| 





— 


But, goodness me! I’m talking yet 
About that darling, honey son; 
Well, I declare, I did forget— 
There’s all my work I havr’t done! 
Well! I must go—I hope he’s well— 
I know he’s brave as brave can be: 
Ah! I'll be glad when he comes back— 
Comes back to missus, home and me! 


ree SB term 


A CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCE, 


Nature, ever beautiful, ever varied, nev- 
er repeating herself, reserves her rarest 
gifts, it would seem, for those who have 
the courage to follow her into her most se- 
cretand impenetrable haunts. Like mary 
@ capricious beauty of olden romance, she 
shuts herself up in adamant-girded val- 
leys and precipitous defiles, guarded by 
dangerous beasts and merciless genii, and 
ordains that who would win her must woo 
her though channels so difficult as to place 
her favors totally beyond the reach of all 
but-the most hardy and fear-defying of her 
suitors. 

Such has been especially the case in the 
newly-opened regionsof the Pacific slope, 
where repeated volcanic convulsions, and 
the action! of the subterraneous fires, have 
piled the mountains together With their 
eyhaustless stores of gold and silver, in 
every confused variety of shape; divert- 
ing mountain-torrents, transparent as crys- 
tal, into gorges running for miles between 
precipitous walls of rock, rising one thou- 
sand feet sheer toward Heaven, and yet 
so distributing the fertile tracks of plain 
and valley-land throughout the wildest 
parts of her domain, that the wants and 
tastes of all votaries are equally consulted. 

{t is something as singular as unexpect- 
ed to encounter in these savage wilds the 
fairest specimens of feminine loveliness ; 
the more especially as the letter-writers 
have taught us to believe that in these 
distant regions none but the rudest and 
plainest specimens of Hoosierdom are to 
be fonnd, and those but rarely; yet, I have 
encountered, in more than one: mining lo- 
cality, examples. of the sex, whose. com- 
pany would adorn society of a much high- 
er grade than is usually to be found in the 
glens.and pagses of the Sierras. Into.one 
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of these remote and almost inaccessible 
valleys, my friend Hiram Elphinstone, 
had, as long ago as 1855, removed his 
household altars. Like thousands, who 
had tried the experiment before him, Hi- 
ram had come to California a ruined man. 
A long series of reverses, in one of the 
Eastern States, had brought him to the 
verge of beggary. One by one he had 
seen the fairest promises blighted, the 
dearest hopes decay, and now, at last, he 
stood upon the threshold of life’s half-way 
house, with nothing but ruined fortunes in 
the retrospect, and the world before him 
to improve, as at the outset of his career. 

In one respect, however, fortune had 
dealt well with Hiram, in gifting him with 
a loving and lovely young wife, who, by 
her counsels and her blandishments, 
soothed his sinking spirits, and sustained 
his fainting courage. When Hiram came 
to look about him upon the rugged acres 
which he had selected for his future home 
—a great irregular field of sand and heath- 
er, a wild tract of scori# and volcanic 
rock, a glen full of cavernous interstices, 
through which the wind resounded with 
the wildest discords, a roaring torrent, fal- 
ling over rapids—his heart sank within 
lim. Yet, such were a few of the fea- 
tures out of which the broken speculator 
(he had been a banker and dealer in rail- 
way stock aforetime) was now to shape a 
dwelling suited to thedelicate form of her 
whose smiles constitnted the only light 
that new fell upon his pathway. 

“Courage !” exclaimed the gallant little 
woman. “We will yet convert these 
desolate acres into a paradise. Do you 
bat falfil your part, and leave a woman’s 
ready wit and nimble fingers to perform 
the rest.”’ 

The traveller, who passed that way at 
this important juncture in Hiram Eiphin- 
stone’s affairs, returning by the same route 


some six months afterwards, would not 


have recognized it for the same spot which 
Hiram had looked upon with so many 
forebodings. The rude cottage, which he 
had put up with his own hands, had as- 
sumed a look of absolute comfort. The 
field of sand and chapparel had been 
planted, and was already yielding a hand- 
some crop of grain and vegetables; the 











few trees which surrounded their garden- 
spot had been thinned and weeded of 
their undergrowth, and embowered the 
dwelling in a refreshing shade. Better 
than all, Mary Elphinstone had changed, 
through the magical influence of the pure 
mountain air, from a fragile, consumptive 
being, to a hearty, buxom housewife, the 
bloom upon whose cheek vied with that 
upon the roses that were already blooming 
in the garden. She was capable of strong- 
er tasks than ever before, and yet under- 
took all the labor that fell in her way with 
a hearty good humor that soon converted 
Hiram Elphinstone into avery different 
man. Our emigrant had learned to dis- 
dain his former pursuits, and to love, with 
an ardent passion, the wild, free life of 
the hills, with its excitements and induce- 
ments to exertion. What if there was 
danger in the vraquero’s calling? Was 
there not also ample to reward him for his 
trouble? Was not health something? 
happiness something? freedom from ali 
the restraints of an artificial life some- 
thing to more than a stone forfall he had 
left behind ? 


Rising one morning early, Hiram mount- 
ed his cleverest and most sinewy steed— 
but recently broken in for him by a native 
trainer—and rode forth for a day’s work. 
One of those aflairs known as rodeo, or 
cattle-branding, was to come off at a Mexi-. 
can rancheria, among the neighboring 
hills. I had myself ridden up the valley 
for the purpose of being eye-witness of a 
spectacle which usually carries with it a 
great deal of novelty and excitement; for 
on these occasions the cattle and other 
live stock, for a great distance round, are 
driven intoan extensive enclosure by their 
different owners, for the purpose of being 
marked ; and the diversion created by the 
maneuvres of the vagueros, in their gay 
Spanish attire, as, mounted in their chair- 
like saddles, upon strong-limbed, agile 
animals, they dashed in and out among 
the affrighted herds, throwing the lasso 
with unérring dexterity and grace, was 
worth a fatiguing ride of many miles to 
participate in. 


This morning, the enclosure was filled 
with wild cattle, and several of the most 
famous vaqueres of that “quarter of the 
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country being present, the proceedings) 
more resembled those of an orthodox 
bull-fight than of a simple rodeo. Around 
the enclosure were gathered, on horse- 
back, or on hastily-constructed seats, the 
entire population of the rancheria, as well 
as many from more distant settlements, 
some of whom had come ¢there to pur- 
chase stock for themselves, as my friend 
Hiram Elphinstone; others to get their 
wild stock broken in for the saddle, and 
not a few from curiosity merely, or a sim- 
pte desire for a frolic. 

A few were miners. and in view of their 
patronage, a party of the gambling frater- 
nity had already established their booths, 
and were doing a brisk business at morte. 

Hiram and I made the tour of the en- 
closure, and, in passing, looked in at one 
of these booths, where the usual mixed 
group of chevaliers ef fortune and their 
dupes, made up from all the different na- 





tionalities of the earth, were” gathered in 
strong array. As We passed before the 
upraised canvass, a gigantic fellow, with 
a great-shock head of red hair and flow- 
ing beard, of the same color, emerged 
from the tent. He was clad in the usual 
blouse, long boots, and towering hat which 
depended a large navy revolver and a 
pistol. The fellow had been losing, and 
drinking, deeply, and was evidently in a 
very unamiable mood. As he passed, he 
pushed against Elphinstone’s horse. and 
honored him with a stare which resem- 
bled the look of a fiend incarnate. 

“T have seen that ill-poding counte- 
nance before.” said Elphinstone, looking 
back at him, “and I ean’t say I was very 
highly impressed with it, either. Where 
could it have been ?” 


It required but little reflection to recall 
the circumstance of a stranger, whose 
dress and features were those of the man 
who had first swept so ungraciously by, 
and who, in passing the dwelling of Hi- 
ram on the afternoon previous, had asked 
for a draught of fresh milk, and receiving 
it without a syllable of thanks to Mary, 
had passed on down the vailey. 

“ Don’t you know him ?” exclaimed the 
keeper of the backwoods’ tavern, in re- 
sponse to Hiram’s remark. “Not know 


cut-throat and reckless daredevil in all Ihe - 


country round? Have a sharp look-out 
when Red Murtough comes your way, for 
not a man of any substance comes within 
range of his travels upon whom he has 
not fixed his eye, and the amount of whose 
worldly substance he has not accurately 
balanced.” 

“IT have no fear,” rejoined Hiram; “I 
have little to tempt such as he.” 

And on the instant, Red Murtough, the 
outcast, was as much forgotten by Elphin- 
stone as though the wretch had never ex- 
isted. 

As Hiram had business to eall him still 
further away from his home, it was not 
until nearly sundown on the following 
day that he found himself turning again 
into the narrow valley that led to his pos- 
sessioas. As he came in sight of the 
grove which sheltered his domicil, a col- 
umn of smoke, rising high above the tops of 
the cedars and cotton-woods, caused him 
to halt, as if in surprise. 

Suddenly, a fierce pang shot to his 
heart’s inmost core, and, dashing down the 
bank, in a second he had crossed the 
stream, at the immediate peril.of his life, 
and was standing, like one suddenly bereft 
of reason, above the charring embers of 
his so lately happy wildwood home. 


Nothing to tempt the marauder! Noth- 
ing tolose! Fool, idiot. Had he not left 
behind him, unguarded, unprotected, a 
treasure, compared with which the whole 
mineral wealth ef California was as a 
bagatelle! Dear, loving, trusting, hopeful 
Marv E}phinstene! 

He looked eagerly about him for evi- 
dences of the flight; for his first thought 
had been to pursue the marauder alane, 
not doubting that his wrong would give 
him strength to overcome a dozen Red 
Murtoughs. Better thoughts prevailed ; 
and, having shouted for Mary until he was 
hoarse, and receiving no answer, put his 
horse about once more, and darted off for 
the little rancheria, which had been the 
scene of the rodeo. 

All agreed that Murtough was the an- 
thor of the outrage, and that ne time was 
to be lost in the pursuit. But the villain 
had covered up his tracks so well as to 





Red Maurtough, the most unscrupulons 





defy the closest scrutiny. 
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And years passed away; and the inci 
dents of Mary Elphinstone’s abduction 
and her husband’s ruin had become an old 
story. 

Hiram Elphinstone never recovered 
from the effects, but went about the country 
for some time as a prospector, meeting 
with various luck, and hoping against 
hope that some happy chance might once 
more throw in his way the object of his 
heart’s early choice, or, at least, an oppor- 
tunity of avenging his loss. 


Loitering one day, overcome by fatigue 
and thirst, at a wayside tavern in Old 
Tuolumne, he overheard by chance the 
story of some travellers, who, 1t would 
seem, had made a strange discovery. 
Passing a thicket on their way from the 
Big Tree Grove, not tar from Murphy’s 
eamp, their attention had been attracted 
by cries of distress in the voice of a 
woman. This being a snmmons no man 
with a soul above that of.a coward could 
pass unheeded, the travellers, three in 
number, and all well armed, charged upon 
the thicket, behind which they found a 
gigantic fellow, in the costume of a miner, 
engaged in the castigation of his wife. 
The woman was handsome, though wan 
and sad in countenance, and looked as 
though she had led a hard life of it, The 
man had a great head of fiery red hair, 
and strangely resembled the monster con_ 
jured up by Frankenstein for his own 
amusement. 

Hiram started to his feet, and, with a 
tone and manner indescribable, asked the 
narrator to guide him to the spot. The 
recital of his story made him abundance 
of friends; and before another day had 
passed, the party, now headed by Hiram, 
had reached the den in which the abuser 
of woman had concealea himself. <A sin- 
gle glance convinced the enraged husband 
that it was none other than Red Murtough 
who confronted him. An instantaneous 
interchange of shots took place, and poor 
Hiram fell. This result, so unexpected, 
only enraged the party, who sprang for- 
ward in a vigorous onslanght upon the 
hut. For a few moments, no sounds were 
heard but the crack of weapons, the bat- 
tering of a wooden ram against the door, 
and the curses and defiant sounds of Red 









Murtough. All at once the door yielded 
and the pursuers, rushing within, discov- 
ered Murtough, desperately wounded, 
holding in his arm the almost insensible 
form of Mary Elphinstone. It was evi- 
dent at a glance that she was little better 
than an idiot. Holding the muzzle of his 
pistol to the head of the terrified woman, 
the ruffian threatened in this way to requite 
all further interference. 

At this instant, there was a rustling 
sound at his back, like the stealthy tread 
of a panther, a furious bound, the flash of 
the deadly steel, a sndden, wild, terrified 
scream, and Red Murtough lay bleeding at 
the feet of the woman he had ruined, 
with the knife of Hiram Elphinstone 
sticking in his heart. 

Poor Hiram! He died that evening in 
the arms of his half-conscious Mary, with 
a smile of sweet satisfaction on his lips. 
As for Mary, she still wanders in a condi- 
tion of partial imbecility about the coun- 
try subsisting upon the heartily-bestowed 
charities of those who know her sad his- 
lies. 

ren EB 00 ree — 
THE ENSIGN. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG.* 


I. 


The shrill bugle sounded—down the battle 
searred front— 
Rang the music to many an ear 
And heart that pressed up to the battle’s 
broad brunt 
To glory perchance and 2 bier. 





* The line of which the ist Louisiana 
Regiment formed a part, was ordered for- 
ward to charge the enemy, posted behind 
entrenchments of earth and rock. They 
moved forward in gallant style, the color- 
bearer of the Ist Louisiana leading the 
van of his regiment—on they go, one liv—- 
ing, surging mass—their feet are upon the 
trenches of the foe-——they ure scaled—but 
suddenly the dark mass recoils; a th- 
ing fire from the flank convinces the bad- 
ers they have been led into a trap, and the 
command was issued to fall back and in 
order—during the execution of which 
movement the color-bearer of the Ist, 
who had been far ahead, was left far be- 
hind, the enemy coming upon him only 























 geons back again to the valleys and hills} 
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One noble heart there, with a daring un-} 
known, 
Leaped into bold life at the bagle’s first 
tone ; 
"Ere this banner, the touch of the foe shall 
despoil, 
Heap, heap me, my comrades, with chains 
and with toil! 
Up, up to the charge, be ye true to your 
trust, 
And the flags of the foemen shall trail in 
the dust! 
Proud victory lures you!—bright vision 
enshrined 
In the white of the war-clouds as- 
eending! 
And thoughts of the dear ones and free- 
dom combined 
Their heaven—born beauties are blend- 
ing! 
1. 
Up rolled the long wave as the carnage 
grew dark, 
Each weary one thrilled to the soul ; 
And louder each shout, as the last vital 
spark 
Went out in its flesh-prisoned goal! 
Bright, brighter each smile, when nearer 
to death ; 
“On, onward,” the requiem of each dying4 
breath! 
High o’er the din and Yhe whirl of the 
battle, 
“Qn, onward,” gushed out with the hero’s 
death rattle! 
And fierce the red flames of lightning il- 
lure, 
And fierce through the mantle of gather- 
ing gloom ! 
They cast their red glare o'er a face and 
a form 
Looming ont like a figure of stone, 
Flaunting the ensign. aloft in the storm, 
As he stands on the ramparts alone! 


TH. 


Put a moment he stands. Witha last des- 
perate daring — 
too late to witness the noble instinct and 
daring which I have endeavored to com- 
memorate in verse—viz: the tearing of 
his colors from its staff and hiding them 
in his bosom, In this manner he carried 
them in triumph through Northern dun- 





of Virginia. 


Vou, XXXVII—47 


Honor in front and shame in the rear— 
His eager hands flutter and tremble while 


tearing 
His standard apart from its glittering 

spear, t 

Its blood honored folds from the sight «{ 
the foe, 

In secret will answer his heart's proudes: 
plow ! 

The dungeon may shut the sun’s faintest 
gleams, 


Still the land of his choice will be there 
in his dreams ;_ 
And the rift-clouds of Fancy will bear 
him adown 
The dazzling vista of peerless renown ! 
Again from the James te the Bull Ria 
savanna 
Ye can meet him in battle array, 
Who bore for the fame of fair Louisiaea 
fiér ball shattered banner that day ! 
Rozerr. 
Camp Ist La. Rac., NicLoll’s Brigade, 
August 14, 1863. 
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ANIMAL LANGUAGE. 


Language—as far as the communication 
of ideas by certain modes of contact, by 
gesture, or by sounds, can be called by 
that name—seems to be possessed in com- 
mon by all living creatures. The first cr 
simplest. form in which this faculty ‘- 
manifested among animals, is that of con- 
tact—-a species of interfommunication 
beautifully illustrated by the habitsof sue) 
insects as the ant. “If you scatter,” say 
the authors of the Jntreduction to Entomol o- 
gy, “the ruins of an arit’s nest in your 
apartment, yop will be furnished with a 
proof of their language. The ants wii! 
take a thousand different paths, each going 
by itself, to increase the chance of dis- 
covery ; they will meet and cross each 
other in all directions, and perhaps will 
wander long before they can find a spo: 
convenient for their reunion. No sooner 
does any one discover a little chink in the 
floor; through which it can pass below, 
than it returns to its companions, and, by 
means of certain motions of its antenna, 
makes some of them comprehend whzt 
route they are to pursue to find it, some- 
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times évén accompanying them to the 
spot; these, in their turn, become the 
guides of others, till all know which way 
to direct their steps.” The mode of com- 
munication employed by bees, beetles, and 
other insects, is much of the same nature, 
being almost entirely confined to contact, 
and rarely or ever partaking of gesticula- 
tion, which may be considered as the next 
form of language in the ascending scale. 
In expressing their Wants, feelings, and 
passions, almost all the higher animals 
make use of gesticulation. The dog speaks 
with his eye and ear'aa significantly as he 
does by his voice ; the wagging of his tail 
is quite as expressive as the shake of a 
human hand; and no pantomime could 
better illustrate conscious error, shame, or 
disgrace, than his hanging ears, downcast 
look, and tail depressed, as he slinks away 
under rebuke. The dog, indeed, is an ad- 
mirable physiognomist, whether actively 
or passively considered. If you can read 
craving, fear, or anger in his countenance, 
so he will kindness or surliness in yours, 
just as readily as he can interpret the phy- 
siognomy of one of his own species. Ob- 
serve that huge mastiff gnawing a bone on 
the other side of the street, and see how 
the Newfoundland that is coming up on 
this side deports himself. First, he stands 
stock still; not a muscle of his frame is 
moved ; the mastiff takes no nétice of him: 
Next, he advances a few steps, looks in- 
tently, wags his tail once or twice ; still 
not a glance from the mastiff, which is evi- 
dently striving not to observe him. On 
the Newfoundland goes, with an indifferent 
amble, keeping as closely to this side as 
he can, and thinks no more of the mastiff. 
Had the latter, however,glifted his head 
from the bone, had he exchanged one 
glance of recognition, had he brushed his 
tail even once along the pavement, the 
Newfoundland would have gone gambol- 
ling up to him, even though the two might 
have had a tussle abeut the bone in the 
long-run. Here, then, is an example of. 
‘strict physiegnomy or pantomime, quite as 
well understood between animals as the’ 
most ardently-expressed seunds. Again,’ 
mark that couple of terriers, bound on a 
secret rabbiting excursion to yonder hill- 
exile. Two minutes ago, that shaggy native 



















































of Skye was dozing on his haunches, az 
little dreaming of a rafbit-hunt as of # 
journey to the antipodes. But his little 
pepper-and-mustard friend awoke him from 
his reverie, and pricking up his ears, gam- 
bolled significantly around him. Next he 
scampered onwards for a dozen of yards 
or so, looked anxiously back, again scam- 
pered forward, looked back, whined and 
returned. Then he set out, scenting the 
ground as if he had made some important 
discovery, stopped suddenly, made a short 
detour, tracking some imaginary scent as 
eagerly as if a treasure of venison lay be- 
neath his nose. This at length rouses hig 
friend of Skye, and away they trot as slyly 
to the hill as any couple of poachers. 
Now our pepper-and-mustard hero is beat- 
ing the whin-bushes, while his comrade 
stands outside the cever, ready to pounce 
upon the first rabbit that makes it3 appear- 
ance. Nota whine, not a yelp is heard— 
the whole is conducted by signs as signifi- 
cant and as well understood as the most 
ingenious system of marine signalizing. 


Independent of the humble kind of ex- 
pression which gesticulation implies, many 
of the higher animals are possessed of 
Vocal language, by which they can give 
the most intelligible utterance to their feel- 
ings of delight, pain, fear, alarm, recogni- 
tion, affection, and the like. Nor does this 
| Rinirnsige differ in aught but degree from 
that which we ourselves enjoy. Our or- 
gans may be capable of a greater variety 
of tones and modulations ; and yet in some 
Cases this is more than questionable; all! 
that can be said is, that the human organi- 
zation is capable of more perfect articula- 
tion, and this articulation is a thing of art, 
imitation, and experience, depending upon 
the higher degree of intelligence with 
Which the Creator has endowed us. The 
brute creation express their feelings and 
passions by certain sounds, which are in- 
'telligible mot only to those of their own 
species, but in a great degree to all other 
animals. Man, in his natural state; does 
little or nothing more. It is civilization— 
the memory of many ‘experietices, aided 
by his higher mental qualities—which 
gives him his spoken language ; each new 
object receiving a name founded on asso- 
ciation with previously-knowm objects, and 
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each conception receiving expression by 
association with ideas formerly entertained. 
Nothing of this kind takes place among 
animals; their limited endowments do not 
permit of it, as the range of their existence 
does not require it. Their language may 
be considered as stationary in a natural 
state, though capable of some curious 
modifications under human training, or 
even under certain peculiar changes of 
natural condition. It is to this range of 
animal expression that we would now di- 
rect attention. 


Take that barn-yard cock, for example, 
which five minutes ago was crowing de- 
fiance from the top of the paling to his 
rival over the way, and hear him now 
erowing a very different note of delight 
and affection te his assembled dames. In 
a few minutes you may hear his peculiar 
“ehuck, clack,” over some tid-bit he has 
discovered, ard to which he wishes to di- 
rect their attention; his long-suppressed 
guttural cry of alarm, if the mastiff hap- 
pens to be prowling in the neighborhood ; 
or his soft blurr of courtship, when wooing 
the affections of some particular female. 
Ali of these notes, even to the minutest 
modulation, are known to the tenants of 
the barn-yard, which invariably interpret 
them in the sense they were intended. Or 
take the barn-yard hen, and observe the 
language by which she communicates with 
her young. By one note she collects and 
entices them under her wings, by another 
calls them to partake of some insect or 
grain she has discovered, by a third warns 
them of danger, should any bird of prey 
be sailing above, by a fourth calls them 
away to another place, or leads them home, 
should they have strayed to a distance, 
Nor are these various calls known in- 
stinctively, as is generally believed, by the 
young brood. We have watched the babits 
of the barn-fowl with the closest scrutiny; 
and areconyinced that a knowledge of the 
mother’s notes is, to the young, a, process of 
acquirement; in the same manner as a 
human child quickly, but nevertheless by 
degrees, learns to. comprehend tones of aft 
fection, doting, chiding, and the like. Th 
knowledge of the Jower animals is, inal 
most every instance acquired; a proces 


necessarily more rapid in them than in 


= 


man, .as they much sooner reach the limit 
of their growth and perfection. Animal 
language is most perfect and varied among 
such animals as are gregarious in their 
habits. Let the most ignorant of natura! 
history attend for a few days to the habits 
of a flock of birds, herd of oxen, horses, 
deer, elephants, or the like, and he will 
find that they make use of a variety of 
sounds of:en totally different from each 
other. Friendly recognition, hatred, fear, 
mirth, satisfaction, the discovery of food, 
hunger, and so on, are expressed each by 
a peculiar note, which is distinctly and in- 
Stantly comprehended by the whole flock. 
And as ameng men, when simple sounds 
are insufficient, so among animals gesticu- 
lation is made use of to assist the compre- 
hension and deepen the impression. 


If, then, animals are really in possession 
of a vocal language, it may be asked, is 
that language capable of any modification, 
improvement, or deterioration; and have 
we any evidence to that effect? That 
anima! language admits of extensive modi- 
fication, we haveample proof in the history 
of cage and singing-birds. The natural 
note of the canary is clear, loud, and rather 
harsh; by careful training, and breeding 
from approved specimens, that note can 
be rendered clear, full, and mellow.as that 
of the finestinstrament. We have farther 
proof of such modification, in the fact of a 
young canary being made to imitate the 
notes of the linnet or goldfinch, just as 
either of these may be taught the song of 
the canary. The stacling and blackbird 
may be trained to forsake their wood-notes 
wild, and te imitate the human whistle to 
perfection in many of our national melo- 
dies. Nay, the parrot, starling, raven, and 
even the canary, may be taught to articu- 
late certain words and phrases with more 
precision and emphasis than the tyros of 
the elocuticnist.. Nor is artificial training 
always necessary to aecomplish such modi- 
fication ; for we have the gay and lively 
mocking-bird of America producing, of his 
own ‘free-will, almost every modulation, 
from the clear mellow tones of the wood- 
thrush, to the savage seream of the bald 
eagle. “While thus exerting himself,” 
says Wilson, “a person destitute of sight 
would suppose that the whole feathered 
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tribes had assembled together or a trial of 
ski, each striving to produce his utmest 
effect, so perfect are his imitations. He 
maoy times deceives the sportsman, and 
gends him in search of birds that perhaps 
are not within miles of him, but whose 
notes he exactly imitates; even birds them- 
selves are frequently imposed on by this 
admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the 
fancied call of their mates, or dive with 
precipitation into the depth of thickets at 
the scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk. The mocking-bird loses 
little of the power and energy of his song 
by confinement. In his domesticated 
state, when he commences his.career of 
song, it is impossible to stand by unin- 
terested. He whistles for the dog—Cwe:ar 
starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet 
his master; he squeaks out like a hurt 
ehicken—and the hen hurries about with 
hanging wings and bristling feathers, 
clucking to protect her injured’ brood. 
The barking of the dog, the mewing of 
the at, the creaking of a passing wheel. 
barrow, follow with great truth and rapidi- 
ty. He: ts the tune taught him by his 
master, though of considerable length, fully 
and faithfully. He rains over the quiver- 
ings of the canary, and the clear whistings 
of \heVirginian nightingale or red bird, 
with s..ch superior execution and effect, 
that the mortified songsters feel their own 
inferiority, and become altogether silent, 
while he seems to triumph in their defeat 
by redoubling his exertions.” 

As there is thus an evident capability of 
modification, so there must, to a certain 
degree, be improvement or deterioration. 
as surrounding circumstances are favorable 
or unfavorable to the development of the 
vocal powers. A young canary brought 
up in the same room with a goldfinch and 
linnet, if he does not slavishly adopt the 
notes of either, will often be found to add 
them to his own natural music. The na- 
ural voice of the dog, so far as that can 
be ascertained from wild species of the 
family, is more a yelp and svarl than a 
bark; and yet what is mere full and sono- 
rous than the voice of the Newfoundland 
or mastiff?' The wild horse—depending 
so much as it does upon the seciety of its 
kind—acquires the nicest modulations of} 
neighing, so as to express pleasure, fear, 





recognition, the discovery of pasture, and 
so forth; the labored hack has 
scarcely, if at all, the command of its vocal 
organs. The voice of animals is just as 


while 


evidently strengthened and increased in 
variety of tone by practice, as is that of 
the human si:iger or orator, and thus be- 
comes capable of expressing a wider range 
of ideas. 
mals are placed in situations where the 


Indeed, it is certain that, if ani- 


u-e of their language is not required, they 


will in’ a short time lose the faculty cf 
speech altogether. Thus. on the coral js- 


land of Juan de Nova, where dogs have 
been left from time to time, and where, 
finding abundanee of feod., they have mui- 
tiplied prodigiously, it is asserted that the 
breed have entirely lest the faculty of 
barking. We knewan instince of a young 
canary, just bursting into song, which was 
rendered permanently dumb by being shut 
up ina darkened chamber, and by: occa- 
sionally having a cloth thrown over its 
cage, that its notes might not disturb an in- 
valid. 
several months; and so effectually did 31 


destroy the clear, brilliant notes of the 


This treatment was continued for 


youngster, that he was never afterwards 
known to utter a note beyond a simple 
“tweet, tweet” of alarm. As the human 
speech is affected by disease and old age, 
so likewise is that of the lower animals. 
The husky, paralytic voice of the old shep- 
herd-dog, is a very different thing from 
the full-toned bark of his athletic years; 
formerly, its modulations cou'd give ez- 
pression to joy, fear, anger, reproach, and 
the like ; mow, its monotony is destitute ot 
all meaning. We were once In possession 
of a sterling, which we had tangh: to uttér 
a number of phrases, and to whistle in 
perfection a couple of Scottish melodies. 
After a severe moulting attack, not only 
was his power of voice destroyed, buat his 
memory apparently, so much affected, that 
phrases and melodies were ever after jurh- 
bled incoherently together; much like the 
chattering of an old man in his dotage, or 
like those individuals who, after severe 
fevers, forget some of the languages they 
have acquire’l, or make themselves intelh- 
gible through a new jargon of English, 
French, and Latin phrases. 


But it may be asked—if the lower arti- 
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mals thus make use of a vocal language, { 


are those to whom it is addressed at all 
times capable of interpreting its meaning? 
The well-known habits of gregarious ani- 
mals, in our opinion, ought to answer this 
question, Every individual in a herd of 
wild horses or deer, most perfectly under- 
stands every gesture and sound of the 
watch or leader, which is stationed for the 
general safety. Nor is such understanding 
altogether instinctive, but a process of 
training and tuition quite analogous to 
what takes place in our own case. Far- 
ther, the speech, if we may sd call it, of 
ane animal is not only understcod by the 
animals of its own class, but in a great 
measure by the other animals that are in 
the habit of frequenting the same leeali- 
ties. Thus the chaflinch, which discovers 
the sparrow-hawk sailing above, instantly 
utters a note of alarm—a note not only 
known to other chaflinches, but understood 
aud acted upon by all others of the feath- 
ered race within hearing. The suspension 
of every song, the rustling into the thicket 
beneath, the sly cowering into the first re- 
cess, or the clamor of impotent rage, 
abundantly attest how well they have 
interpreted the original note of alarm. 
But if all other evidence were wanting of 
the capacity of the lower animals to in- 
terpret other voices than their own, the 
fact that many of them learn to interpret 
human words, and to distinguish human 
voices, would be sufficient attestation. 
Thus the young horse taken from the hills, 
learns in a few months to dgeriminate! the 
words spoken to him by his driver; and 
so do the ox, the dog, and other domesti- 
cated animals. This comprehension of 
vocal sounds evidently implies a sense of 
language—a sense that, on their\part also, 
the expression of certain sounds will meet 
with a Srtain interpretation. 


Such is the language of the lower ani- 
mais; limited, no doubt, when compared 
with that of the human race; yet all- 
sufficient for their wants, and only inferior 
because not combined with that higher in- 
teiligence which, after all, forms the true 
distinction between man and his fellows 
of the animal creation. 





THE BEAR-CHASE. 
[From the French. 


One evening,a short time after the battle 
of Fontenoy, (1745,) a group of the king's 
body-guard was congregated near the La- 
tona basin, at Versailles, listening to two 
of their number discussing a subject which 
at that period was rarely a matter of con- 
troversy in military circles. 


“ Refuse a duel after a public affront!" 
exclaimed the tallest of the speakers, 
whose bronzed features were rendered al- 
most ferecious by a thick red moustache: 
“it is a stain that all the waters of the 
deluge would not. wash away.” 


“IT repeat,.-Monsieur de Malatour,”’ re- 
plied the other ina calm, polite tone. “that 
there is more true courage in refusing than 
in aecepting a duel. What is more com- 
mon than to yield to passion, envy. or ven- 
geance; and what more rare than to resist 
them? Therefore it 1s a virtue when ex- 
hibited at the price of public opinion ; for 
what eosts nothing, is esteemed as worth 
nothing.” 

“A marvel! Monsieur d’Argentré, [ 
would advise, if ever the king gives you 
the command of a company, to’ have en- 
graven on the sabres of the soldiers the 
commandment— Thow shalt do no mur- 
der.’ ? 


“ And wherefore not? His majesty would 


have better servants, aud the country fewer - 


plunderers, if we had in cur regiments 
more soldiers and fewer bullies. Take,as 
an example, him with whom you seein so 
much incensed : has he not nobly avenged 
what you cal! an -affiont by taking, with 
his own hands, an enemy's colors, while 
your knaves most likely formed a prudent 
reserve behind the baggage ?” 

“Cowards themselves have their mo- 
ments of courage.” 

“ And the brave also their moments of 
fear.” 

“The expression is not that of a gentle- 
man.” 

“Tt is that of Monsieur de Turenne; 
whose family equalled either of ours, and 
who avowed that he was not exempt from 
such moments. Everybody has heard of 
his conduct to a braggadocio, who boasted 
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* 
in his presenee that he had never known 
fear. He suddenly passed a lighted candle 
under the speaker’s nose, who instantly 
drew back his head, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, who laughed hear- 
tily at this singular mode of testing the 
other’s assertion.” 

“None but a marshal of France has 
dared to try such a pleasantry. To our 
subject, sir. I maintain that your friend 
is a coward, and you m: 

“And | ” repeated D’Argentre, his 
eyes flashing, and his lips firmly com- 
pressed. 

“ Holla, gentlemen!” exclaimed a third 
party, who, owing to the warmth of the 
argument, had joined the group unpercei- 
ved. “This is my affair,” sad he to Mon- 
sieur d@’Argentré, holding his arm; then 
turning to his adversary, added—*‘ Mon- 
sieur de Malatour, I am at your orders.’ 

“In that case, after you, if necessary,” 
said D’Argentré, with his usual calmness. 

“By my honor you charm me, gentle- 

_men! Let us go.” 

“ One moment,” replied the new comer, 
who, young as he was, wore the cross of 
St. Louis. 

“No remarks. Gentlemen, hasten.” 

“ Too great haste in such cases eviden- 
ces less a contempt for death an anxiety 
to get rid of his phantom.” 

“J listen, sir?” 

*“ Monsieur d’Argentré, just now stated 
that the bravest have their moments of 
fear. Without taking as serious his anec- 
dote of Monsieur.de Turenne, I shall add 
that, with the exception of the difference 
that exists between muscles and nerves, 
the courage of the duelist is more an aflair 
of habit than of principle; for it is the 
natural state of man to love. peace, if not 
for the sake of others, at least for himself. 
Do you wish me to prove it?” 

“ Enough, sir: we are not here to listen 
to a sermon.” 

“Yeta moment. Here is my proposi- 
tion: we are all assembled this evening 
previous to our leave of absence: I invite 
you, then, as also these gentlemen present, 
to a bear-hunt on my estate, or rather 
amongst the. precipices of Clat, in the 
Eastern Pyrenees. You are very expert, 
Monsieur de Malatour—you can snuff a 

candle with a pistol at twenty paces, and 

















you have no equal at the small-sword 
Well, I shall place you before a bear, and 
if you succeed—I do not even say in lodg- 
ing a ball in his head, but merely in firing 
upon him—I shall, submit immediately 
after to meet you face to face with any 
weapons you choose to name, since it is 
only at that price lam to gain your good 
opi. .ion.” 

* Are you playing a comedy, sir?” 

* Quite the contrary. And I even repeat 
that tiis extreine haste shows more the 
courage of the nerves, than of the true 
courage arising from principle.” 

“ What guarantee have I, should I ac- 
cept your proposition, that you will not 
again endeavor to evade me?” 

“My word, sir; whieh I take all my 
comrades to witness, and place under the 
safeguard of their honor.” 

There ran through his auditory such a 
buzz of approbation, that De Malatour, 
though with a bad graee, was obliged to 
accede to the arrangement. It was then 
agreed that, on the Ist of September, all 
present should assemble at the Chateau du 
Chat. 

Whilst the young lord of the manor is 
making the necessary preparations for 
their reception, we shall explain the accu- 
sation of which he was the object, yet 
which had not branded him with any 
mark of disgrace among a class of men so 
punctilious on the point of honor. 

The young Baron de Villetreton, in en- 
tering amongst the gentlemen who formed 
the household guard of the king of France, 
carried with him principles which remain- 
ed uncorrupted amidst all the frivolities of 
one of the most licentious courts in Europe. 
Such, however, is the charm of virtue, 
even in the midst of vice, that his exem- 
plary conduct had not only gained him the 
esteem of his officers, and the friendship 
of his companions, but had attracted the 
attention of the king himself. One alone 
among his comrades, Monsieur de Mala- 
tour, took umbrage at this general favor, 
and, on the occasion of some trifling ex- 
pression o¢ gesture, publicly insulted him. 
Villetreton refused to challenge him, as 
being contrary to his principles, but deter- 
mined that this seeming cowardice, in not 
fighting a well-known duellist, should be 
redeemed by some action of eclat during 
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the campaign just commenced. That mo- 
ment had arrived ; and for his noble con- 
ductin taking the English colors at the 
battle of Fontenoy, he received the cross 
of St. Louis from the king’s own hand on 
the field, the eulogium of Marshal Saxe, 
and a redoubled enmity on the part of De 
Malatour. 

The first care of the young baron on 
arriving at his estate was to call his ma)jor- 
domo, an old and faithful servant. 

“{ have business of thee, my master,” 
said he cordially shaking him by the hand. 

“Speak, monseigneur,” replied the pa- 
reur, who was deeply attached to his young 

‘lord: “yeu know the old hunter is yours to 
his last drop of blood.” 

“{ never doubted it, myold friend Did 
you receive my letter from Paris ?” 

“Yes, sir; and those gentlemen, your 
comrades, will have some work before 
them.” 

“ Are there bears already on the heights 
then!” asked Villetreton, extending his 
hand in the direction of one of the lofty 
peaks, whose summit, covered with snow, 
glittered in the morning sun. 

“ Five in all—a complete ménage—father, 
mother, and children ; besides an old bach- 
elor, whom the Spaniards had driven to 
this side.” 

“In less than a week we shall go in pur- 
suit of them. Do you know, pareur, some 
of my comrades are rather rough sports- 
men: there is one of them who is able to 
snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty 
paces.” 

“ Easier, perhaps, than to sutff a bear at 
four,” rephed the old man laughing. 

“ That is what I said also. But as 1 
should wisk to judge for myself of his 
prowess, you must place us together at the 
same post—at the bridge of Maure, for 
instance.” 

“Hum!” said the pareur, scratching his 
ear; “it would better please me to have 
you elsewhere.” 

“ Why q” 

“ Because, to guard this post, a mian 
ought to be in a ‘state of grace, for he will 
be between two deaths—the bears and the 
precipice.” 

“TI know the one,and do not fear the 
other; thanks to your lessons.” 


“T am sure ef that. But, with your 
leave, I should like to guard the bridge 
myself.” 

“ You are sure, then, that the bears will 
pass that way ?” ; 

“ Sure—yes ; but quitesure—no. Recol- 
lect that they are sullen and prudent beasts, 
which never confide their plan of route to 
anv one.” 

“ft is agreed on. I shall guard the 
bridge with my comrade. Now, go and 
have the trackers ready.” 

“Very well, very well,’ murmured the 
pareur as he retired ; “I shall have my eye 
on him.” 

Eight days afterwards, all those invited, 
not excepting Monsieur de Malateur— 
who, despite the delicate attentions of the 
host, preserved a cold reserve—were as- 
sembled at the chatean. The magnificent 
grandeur of the Pyrenees, their shining 
summits relieved against the blue sky of 
Spain, was an unlooked-for pleasure to the 
greater number of the guests, who for the 
most part belonged to the rich and fertile 
plains of the interior. 

The morning following their arrival, a 
body of trackers and scouts, provided with 
all manner of discordant instruments— 
trumpets, saucepans, drums, &c., &c.,— 
were assembled under the walls of the 
chateau, with the pareur at their head: 
while by his side stood the mandrin, who 
proudly guarded a dozen large mastiffs, 
held in leash by his vigorous helpers. The 
young baron and his friends, armed with 
carbines and hunting-knives, had sc&rcely 
appeared, when, by a sign from the pareur, 
the whole troop moved silently forward. 
The dogs themselves seemed to understand 
the importance of this mo:ement; and 
nothing was heard but the confused tramp 
of feet, blending with the noise of the dis- 
tant torrent, or, at intervals, the cry of 
some belated night-bird flying heavily 
homeward in the doubtful glimmer of the 
yet unopened day. 

As the party reached the crest of the 
mountain which immediately overhung the 
chateau, the first rays of the sun breaking 
from the east glanced on the summit of the 
Pyrenees, and suddenly illuminating the 
landscape, discovered beneath them a 





deep valley, covered with majestic pine- 
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trees, which murmured in the fresh breeze 
of the mcurning. 


Opposite to them, the foaming waters of 
a cascade fell for some hundreds,of feet 
through a cleft which divided the moun- 
tain from the summit to the base. By one 
of those caprices of nature which testify 
the primitive convulsions of our globe, the 
chasm was surmounted by a natural bridge 
—the piles of granite at each side being 
joined by one immense flat rock, almost 
seeming to verify the fable of the Titans; 
for it appeared impossible that these enor- 
mous blocks of stone could have ever been 
rnised to such an elevation by human 
agency. Sinister legends were attached 
to the place; and the mountaineers re- 
counted with terror that no hunter, with 
the exception of the pareur, had ever been 
posted at the bridge of Maure* without 
becoming the prey of either the bears or 
the precipice. But the pareur $was too 
good a Christian to partake of this ridicu- 
lous prejudice: he attributed the fatality 
to its real cause—the dizziness arising 
from the sight of the bears and the preci- 
pice combined, by destroying the hunter’s 
presence of mind, made his aim unsteady, 
and his death the inevitable consequence. 
He could not, however, altogether divest 
himself of fears for his young master, who 
obstinately persevered in his intention of 
occupying the bridge with his antago- 
nist. 


After placing the baron’s companions at 
posts which he considered the most advan- 
tageous, the pareur rejoined his men, and 
disposing them so as to encompass the 
valley facing the cascade, commanded the 
utmost silence to be preserved until they 
should hear the first bark of his dog. At 
that signal the mastiffs were to be unleash- 
ed, the instruments sounded, and all to 
aove slowly forward, contracting the circle 
as they approached the cascade. These 
arrangements being made, the pareur and 
his dog, followed by the mandrin alone, 
disappeared in the depths of the wood. 


For *ome minutes the silence had re- 
mained unbroken, when suddenly a furious 
barking commenced, accompanied by low 
Each prepared his arms; the 


growling. 


being let loose, precipitated themselves 
pell-mel! in the direction of the struggle. 
Their furious barking was soon confounded 
with the cries of the hunters and the din 
of the instruments, mingled with the 
formidable growling of the bears, making 
altogether a hideous concert, which, rolling 
along the sides of the valley, was repeatect 
by the distant echoes. 
young baron 


At chis momentthe 
regarded 


his companion, 
whose countenance, though pale, remained 
calm-and scornful. . 

“ Attention, sir,” said he in a low voice. 
“The bears are not far from us: let your 
aim be true, er else ——”’ 

“Keep your counsels for yourself, sir!” 


’ 


“ Attention!” repeated Villetreton, with- 
out seeming to notice the surly response— 


“he approaches !” 


Those who were placed in front of the 
cascade seeing the animals directing their 
course to the bridge, cried from all parts, 
* Look out, look out, Villetreton!’ Bur 
the breaking of branches, followed by the 
rolling of loosened stones down the preci- 
pice, had already given warning of the 
animal's nearapproach. Malatour became 
deadly pale; he, however, held his ecar- 
bine firmly, in the attitude of a resolute 
hunter. 

A bear at length appeared, wi.h foaming 
mouth and glaring eyes, at times turning 
as if he would fain struggle with his pur- 
suers; but when, he saw the bridge, his 
only way,of escape, oecupied, he uttered 
a fearful growl, and raising himself on his 
hind legs, was rushing on our two hunters, 
when a ball struck him in the forehead, 
and he fell dead at their feet. 

Malatour convulsively grasped his gun— 
he had become compietely powerless. 
Suddenly new cries, louder and more press- 
ing, were heard. 

“Fire! fire! he is on you!” cried the 
pareur, who appeared unexpectedly, pale 
and agitated, his gun to his shoulder, but 
afraid to fire, lest he should hit his master. 

The latter, perceiving his agitation, turn- 
ed ‘round: it was indeed time. On the 
other side of the bridge, a bear, much lar- 
ger than the first, was in the act of making 
the final rush. Springing backward, he 





instruments sounded; and the mastiffs 


‘seized the carbine of his petsified eom- 
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panion, and lodged its contents in the ani- 
raal’s breast ere he could’reach them, He 
rolled, in the death-struggle, to where they 
stood. Alilthis was the work of an instant. 
The knees of the hardy old pareur shook 
with emotion at the escape of his young 
master ; as for Malatour, his livid paleness, 
and the convulsive shuddering of his limbs, 
testified the state of his mind. 


“ Take your arms,” said the young baron, 
quickly replacingin his hands the carbine; 
“here are our comrades—-they must not 
see you unarmed ; and, pareur, not a word 
of all this.” 


“ Look !” said he to his companions as 
they gathered around, pointing to the mon- 
strous beasts—“ one to each. Now, Mon- 
sieur de Malatour,J wait your orders, and 
am ready to give the satisfaction you re- 
quire.” 


The latter made no reply, but reached 
out his hand, which Villetreton cordially 
shqgok. 


That evening a banquet was given to 
celebrate the double victory. Towards the 
end of the repast a toast to “ the vanquish- 
ers” was proposed, and immediately ac- 
cepted. Monsieur d’Argentré, glass in 
hand, rose to pledge it, when Malatour, 
also rising, held his arm, exclaiming— 
“To the sole vanquisher of the day !—to 
aur noble host! It was he alone who 
killed the two bears; and if, through his 
generosity, I have allowed the illusion to 
last so long, it was simply for this reason: 
the affront which I gave him was a public 
one—the reparation ought to be public 
likewise. I now declare that Monsieur de 
Villetreton is the bravest of the brave, and 
that I shall maintain it towards all and 
against all.” 


“This time, at least, I shall not take up 
your gauntlet,” said Monsier d’Argentre, 


“ There’s a brave young man!” cried the 
pareur, whom his master had admitted to 
his table, and who endeavored to conceal 
a furtive tear. “Nothing could better 
prove to me, sir, that, with a little experi- 
ence, you will be as calm in the presence 
of bears, as you are, I am sure, in the face 
of an enemy.” 






Cnitor’s Gable. 
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pages, with a cover; and will make, at 
the end of the year, a volume of Seven 
Hundred and Sixty-Eight Pages. 

Howrson’s History or raz War, will be 
continued, every number, during the year. 

All communications, to insure attention, 
must be addressed to 


MACFARLANE & FERGOSSON, 





Ricumonp, Va. 
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Nov. & Dre. 





With the present double number, the 
Messenger year ends. The Editor avails 
himself of the occasion to say a few words 
to the subscribers touching the magazine. 
In order that he may do so to advantaze, 
lie wishes to state that the sole proprietors 
of the Messenger are the publishers, 
Messrs. Macfarlane & Fergusson, and that 
the Editor himself has no vested interest 
in it. He is simply employed to conduct 
the editorial department. He feels, there- 
fore, tha. he may claim to be heard as a 
candid and unprejudieed advocate of the 
magazine and its owners. 

The facts are these: During the past 
year, the price of daily newspapers bas 
advanced to not less than $30, and, in 
many instances, considerably more than 
that. From the beginning of the year, the 
weekly literary papers, of any pretension, 
have charged $10, and the Magnolia 
Weekly has just raised its rates to $20. 
Other literary papers will have to follow 
the example of the Magnolia, cease publi- 
cation, or continue at a great pecuniary 
sacrifice. It is pretty certain that they, 
will not make the sacrifice, but raise their 
rates and continue to raise them, as ecca- 
sion demands, until they become so great, 
that the public will not, because they can- 
not, bear them. Publishing, then, would 
be mere folly, and the offices of the literary 
papers would, of course, be closed, either 
permanently oruntil ‘the advent of better 
umes. 

What has been the course of the Mes- 
senger? Until July, the old price of $3 
was asked. In July, the rates were ad- 
vanced to $5, and in September to $10. 
This is still the price, and no advance will 
be made if it can possibly be avoided. 

It it be asked, how it is that the Mes- 
senger has been able to keep up at rates 
far below those of its contemporaries, 
the reply is ready: the Proprietors have 
made up the deficiency out of their own 
pockets. This they have done—by sub- 
tracting from the not too remunerative 
profits of their job office. They feel a just 
pride in sustaining the oldest magazine by 
far in the Confederacy, and among the 
oldest in the former Union, and they are 
most unwilling to let the Messenger go 
down, now that it is nearly a third of a 





century old. The pecuniary interest, which 
they have in the Messenger is indeed con- 
siderable, but that they have been willing 
for some time past to part with, provided © 
they could place the magazine in younger 
and more energetic hands—in the hands 
of men who have the capital to develope 
it, and will give their whole time, heart 
and soul to the work. There is. however, 
an interest beyond and above any peeum- 
ary consideration, and that is the feeling 
of attachment which all men entertain for 
whatever has cost them years of toil, 
whether of the head or the hand. In one 
way or another, Messrs. Macfarlane & Fer- 
gusson have been conrected with the Mes- 
senger for nearly thirty years; during 
twelve or fifteen years they have been 
half owners, and ever since Mr. Thomp- 
son’s retirement, sole proprietors of it. 
Can it be wondered, then, that they feel a 
deep interest in its welfare, or that they 
have cheerfully submitted to heavy losses 
rather than permit the good old jeurnal to 
die out even in war time! 


Such is a candid exposition of the facts, 
and thus the Mesenger now stands. The 
public may make itsown comments. The 
Editor has none tomake. Those who feel, 
or think, or fancy, or dream they feel an 
interest in the Messenger, may act, or pre- 
tend to act, or not act, precisely as they 
choose. The Editor makes no appeal. 
Individually, he has never made, and 
never will make an appeal for the Messen- 
ger. On this point, there is a radical dif- 
ference of opinion between himself and 
the Proprietors. They, good, easy, old- 
fashioned souls, always accessible to ap- 
peals of every sort, think it utterly impos- 
sible that the world can be insensible to 
the claims of so old, so respectable and 
so Southern a journal as the Messenger. 
In the nature of things, they find it im- 
possible to imagine that people can be 
indifferent to the fate cf a magazine which 
has cost them (the Proprietors) so much 
anxiety of mind and labour of body. They 
think that all that is necessary is to ac- 
quaint the public with the facts, and beg 
them to stand by the old concern, and 
they will do it, out of pure benevolence, 
tenderness, patriotism and that. 

The Editor is of another opinion. He 
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believes tat the world is a mighty good 
world, bat not good enough to support 
magazines for charity sake. He regards 
appeals much in the light of “ apple-peels.” 
They are slippery things to stand on. A 
yreat many people are benevolent; and a 
great many inore are not, if they can help 
it. Tell the world you will go to the dogs, 
or the devil, if they don’t make haste to 
help you, and see how fast they will ruan— 
away from you. Same case with a maga- 
zine ora newspaper. Nor is the Editor of 
opinion, as the Proprietors are, that the age 
of a journal excites asy special favor or 
compassion on the part of the public. 
There is such a thing as living long enough. 
There is a time to die. But, after all, the 
Proprietors have been “running the ma- 
chine” on appeals, or apple-peels, for fif- 
teen or twenty years, and they know more 
about it than the Editor. At least they 
know how successful the apple peel plan 
has been. This is all the Editor has to say 
in behalf of the Messenger, and this is 
addressed, evidently, not to the public. but 
to the Proprietors and in behalf of the 
Proprietors, who have faith in the public, 
which the Editor has not. 


LEE. 
SONNET—BY A. J. RIQUIER. 


First of a race ot heroes, whem the 
Fates— 
Wielding the wonders of an Iron Age— 
Have reared to pace its ocean bounded 
stage, 
And wield the thunder of patrician States 
On cannon smitten seas and mountain 
gates : 
Chief among chieftains !—christian sol- 
dier, sage— 
Whose truth grows loftier for the con- 
flict’s rage, 
And when the Victor’s laurel wreath 
elates— 
Thy genius and thy virtues have been 
made 
People’s heritage! and doubly crowned, 
Thy Fame shows Richmond wrenched 
from ramparts round, 








With ghastly gunners in the trenches laid ) 
Then points exultant to the fiery ball 
That hurled their kin through Shenan- 

doah’s vale. 


Magnolia Weekly. 





There is a deal of war philosophy in the 
following scrap. How many people there 
are in the South who have an albundance 
of Artemus Ward sort of patriotism. Ar- 
temus Ward says: 

“ T have already given two cousins to the 
war, and stand reddy to sacrifice my wife’s 
brother rathur’n not see the rebelyin 
krusht. And if wuss cums to wuss, I'll 
shed every drop of blud my able-bod- 
died relashuns has got to prosykoot the 
war.” j 





The individual who attempted to raise 
colts from horse chestnuts, went into the 
market the other day and inquired fora 
mock turtle to make mock turtle soup of. 





The surest way to prevail on a young 
couple to get married is to oppose them. 
Tell them you would rather see them in 
ther graves, and twelve months will not 
elapse before their baby will pass you 
twice a day in a willow wagon. 





A tender-hearted widower fainted at the 
funeral of his third beloved. ‘“ What 
shall we do with him ®” asked a friend of 
his. ‘ Let him alone,” said a waggish by- 
stander, “ he’ll soon re-wive.” 





“ Heroine” is, perhaps, as peculiar a 
word as any in our language ; the first two 
letters of it are male, the first three fe— 
male, the first four a brave man, and the 
whole word a brave woman. , 





Sir Jospua Reynotps—No mode of pry- 
ment can be fair which overlooks the pre- 
vious training of the workman. Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds was once asked by a person, 
for whom he had painted a small picture, 
how he could charge so much for a work 
which only employed him five days? 
“Five days?” replied Sir Joshua, “ why, 
I have expended the work of 35 years 
upon it.” 





Tit ror Tat.—In a competitive exami- 
nation, held for the purpose of appointing 
fit persons for some of the Government 
offices, one of the candidates inadvertent- 
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ily spelt the word Venice with two n’s— 
thas, Vennice. The examiner, a clever 
mag, but not always a correct speaker, 
sternly inquired, “ Do you not know, sir, 
that there is but one hen in Venice ?” 
Then eggs must be very scarce there,” was 
the ready reply. The candidate passed. 


Tririing.—They te!l a good story of 
Hallam and Rogers. The poet said, “ How 
do you do, Hallam.” “Do what?” “ Why, 
how do you find yourselr?’ “I never 
lose myself.’ “Well, how have you 
been?’ Been where?” “Pshaw! how 
do you feel?” “Feel of me,and see.” 
‘Good morning, Hallam.” “It’s not a 
zood morning.” Rogers could say no 
more. 


American Tretotatism.—Chaplain, ad- 
iressing intelligent convict: “ Well, what 
brought you here?” Prisoner—*The sher- 
iffs, sir.’ Chaplain—* But I want to know 

liquor had anything to do with it?” 
Prisoner—* Oh, yes, sir; they were both 
drut Chaplain retired. 


23 
bath, 


in Time oy Peace Prerpaas ror War.— 
Ou Cape Cod, as soon as a young lady is 
engaged to be married, she suffers her fin- 
yer nails to grow long, so that, in case she 
should be obliged to throw herself on her 
reserved rights, she May come to the 
scratch with some prospects of success. 


“Vary axp Foottsn.”—In British Co- 
iumbia, Captain Barrett-Lernard present- 
ed a chieftain with a pair of trowsers.” 


He returned them as “ vain and foolish in-' 


ventions,” but took care to cut off all the 
buttons, 


OrigInaL.—A young lady being asked by 
a female acquaintance whether she had 
any original poetry in her album, replied 
‘ No, but some of my friends have favored 
me with original spelling.” 


Wet Pur.—*“I expect,” said a young 
physician on his way to Jamaica, on hear- 
ing exaggerated rumors of the cholera, “ to 
witness a great many death-bed’ scenes 


this summer.” “ Doubtless,” replied a 
friend, “if you get much practice.” 


Rz-coverina.- -“ Pray, madam, what do 
you charge for re-covering an umbrella ?” 
said Michael O’Flaherty, from Tipperary, 


Nov. & Dec. 
the other day, walking into an ‘umbrella- 
shop. “Let me see it,” was ¥ reply. 
“Ah, faith! and that’s just what I want 
to do, for Lhave lost one, and I see yon 
offer to recover them at a very small 
icharge, so I was just thinking | would get 
you,to recover mine.” 

A Snort Trip.—Slipping on a piece of 
orange peel in the Street. 


Errects or Truta.—'Tis little wonde: 
that men so often lie, when they find bow 
many enemies they make when they tell 
the truth. 

True Dewocrat.—There is a man who 
is suck a tremendous hater of monarchy 
that he will not even wear a crown in 
his hat. 











| Ale Clorks. 


Since our last issue, we Jhave received 
the following works, etc. : 


Tus Ar-ps-Came; 4 Romance of ‘ihe 
War. By James D. MeCabe, Jr. Pub- 
jlished by W. A. J. Smith, Richmond: 
Macfarlane & Fergusson, Printers. 

The above is highly spoken of—is very 
cheap for the times, and has, we hear, sold 
la: gely. 

Howren’s Scares AND EXERCISES FOR THE 
Piano Forts. J. W. Randolph. Rich- 
mond: 1864. A much needed publica- 
tion, since we have been cut off by the 
| blockade from foreign publications of a 
Of its merits, we do 
not speak, for the reasen that we are igno- 
rant of the science of music, 

Tur First Reaper. By A. D. V. Chan- 
'dron. Mobile: 1863. The author spells 
laxe as the Yankees do, “ ax,” and lays un- 
| due stress on the pronunciation of’ the let- 
i\ter “r,” otherwise, the work willdo pretty 
well. 

SouTHERN PrespyTeRiAN Review for Oc- 
tober. Holds its own admirably. 

Tue Caprain with His Wuiskers—A 
piece of Music, from J. W. Randolph. 

We are indebted to Messrs. West & 
Johnston for copies of the London Index, 
and for complete files of The Record,a 
valuable publication, which is growing in 
favor. We also receive regularly “ The 
Southern Illustrated News,” “ The Magnolia” 
and “ The Southern Punch.” Other South- 
ern literary papers, of which there are 
not many, itis true, do not favorus with 
an exchange. 





| similar character. 
| 
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pes> THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. , 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By EDWARD A POLLARD. 


1a WEHST & JOHNSTON, Publishers. | 
3 ~ UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! vit 


Five Thousand Copies already disposed of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of this 
31 Great Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 








34 It is a Southern Book by a Southern author! 
It is called for by old and young, male and female! 





38 {ts authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. 

39 PRICE—TWO DOLLARS. By Mail, $2 50. 

43" EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

44 From the Atlanta (Ga.) Inéelligencer : 

55 “We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 


War’ that we have hastily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevity 
and force, and with that gracefu! diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
familiar with his writings, * * * * * ® {ft supplies what is much needed—a 

oa history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy: 


“*The First Year of the War’ is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West & Johnston, Richmond, and written by Edward A. Pollard, author of ‘ Black Dia- 
63 monds,’ ete., one of the best informed men updn the political history of this country, and 
a most forcible and vigorous writer. * *® * It is a most readable and instructive 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perusal.” 


From the Charleston Mercury : 


“From the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seems all that the author claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- 
ant and vigorous. * * * * ‘In the presentation of the facts themselves, we have 

64 nowhere detected any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of thé South, 
in respect to the events of the war at the time of their occurrence.” 


From the Richmond Dispatch : 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known to the public as the author of ‘Black Diamonds,’ 
| etc. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the avu- 
‘ thor, and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has enjoyed unusual facilities for col- | 


lecting information, and has inade the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as far as we can judge, strictly truthful and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Ezaminer says: | 


“It is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to 
the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the curiosity of all 
50 readers.” 


50 From the Richmond Whig: 
“ The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 
merit of his book. We anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 


tice at length. Messrs. West & Johnston, the publishers, deserve much credit for their 
enterprise.” 








Will be published on Wednesday, August 13th, 


| THE PARTISAN LEADER; — | 


A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of the Southern Confederacy. 

By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally published in 1836; now repub- 

it. lished, and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware. Price, $i 50; by mail, postage paid, $1 75. 
Address orders to 


ce. WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and Booksellers | 
” sak No. 145 Main Street, Richmond, Va. | 
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Adoption -of the Cash System. 


This Magazine, so long known to the Southern public, enters the new year unde 
favorable auspices. Having withstood the exigencies of the worst part of the war, iti 













prepared to avail itself of every facility for development and improvement. Ardent i 
its devotion to the South, the repository always of the productions of the first intellect 
in the land, the MESSENGER approaches its new career in the full confidence of 3 
more extended and ever widening field of usefulness. Already the adoption of th¢ 


‘CASH SYSTEM bas produced a marked and healthy influence upon its ci 


euvlation. Tlie increase of subscription during the past month satisfies the proprietors o 







the public’s approbation of the new system, and encourages them to still greater effort 





in the future. A magazine which presents in a single number articles from CAMPBEL 
HOWISON, BOGARTH, BURWELL, McCABE, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA ani 
MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and cul 









: ture of the South. Mr. Howison’s “ History of the War” will be continued throughoug), 4 
¥ the year. A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peninsular and the Valley wil | 
. appear, together with the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales, Poems, etc. No increas | | 
in the price of subscription. THREE DOLLARS a year, strictly in advance. No orderg} | 
for the MESSENGER will be attended to unless accompanied with the eash. Addres@}! 1 







Richmond, Va. 


BG” The postage on the Messenger is 10 cen's per quarter, payable in advance. 
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THOS. C. C. DREWRY, 


DEALER IN 


TOBACCO, CIGARS, PIPES, SOAPS, 
WANGY ARTICLES, &c., &o. 


No. 173 Main Street, (White’s Book Store,) 2nd door below the American Hotel, 
RICHMOND, VA. dec—2t* 


Bouquet D’Orleans, 


xx BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 

Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 









MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Proprietors, 
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Te impart this aronm, ’tis the sweetest, the best, = 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, i 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, Lom 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. : ie 
Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Be : 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by | 





Sept. 60 ly DOVE & CO. Richwiond, Va.. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By EDWARD A POLLARD. 


WHST & JOHNS TSTON. Publishers. 
UN PARALLELED SUCCESS! 


Five Thonsand Copies already disposed of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of this 
Great Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 








It is a Southern Book by a Southern author! 
Jt is called for by old and young, male and female} 
Its authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. 


PRICE—TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF. By Mail, $3. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 
From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer : 


“We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 
War’ that we have hastily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevity 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
familiar with his writings. * * * * * * [ft supplies what is much needed—a 
history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy : 

“*The First Year of the War’ is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West & Johnston, Richmond, and written by Edward A. Pollard, author of ‘Black Dia- 
monds,’ etc., one of the best informed men upon the political history of this country, and 
a most forcible and vigorous writer. * * * Jt is a most readable and instructive 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perusal.” 


From the Charleston Mercury : 


‘ From the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seems all that the author claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- 


ant and vigorous. * * * * Jn the presentation of the facts themselves, we have | 


nowhere detected any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to the events of the war at the tinte of their occurrence.” 


From the Richmond Dispatch : 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known to the public as the author of ‘Black Diamonds.’ 
etc. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the au- 
thor, and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has erijoyed unusual facilities for col- 
lecting information, and has made the best use of it. ‘he book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as far as we can judge, strictly trntiiful and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Examiner says : 


‘It is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to 
the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the curiosity of all 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig : 


“ The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 
merit of his book. We anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 
tice at length. Messrs. West & sohnee, the publishers, deserve much credit for their 
enterprise.” 





Will be published on Wednesday, August 13th, 


THE PARTISAN LEADER: 


A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of the Southern +d OE 
By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally published in 1836; now repub- 
lished, and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware. Price, $1 50; by mail, postage paid, $1 75. 

Addrees orders to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, . Publishers and Booksellers, 
145 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Adoption of the Cash System. 


This Magazine, so long known to the Southern public, enters the new year under 
favorable auspices. Having withstood the exigencies of the worst part of the war, it is 
prepared to avail itself of every facility for development and improvement. Ardent in 
its devotion to the South, the repository always of the’ prodyctions of the first intellects 
in the land, the MESSENGER approaches its new career in the full confidence of a 
more extended and ever widening field of usefulness. Already the adoption of whe 
CASH SYSTEM has produced a marked and healthy influence upon its eit 
eulation. The increase of subseription during the past month satisfi2s the proprietors of 
the public’s approbation of the new system, and encourages them to still greater effotts 
in the future. A magazine which presents in a single number articles from CAMPBELL, 
HOWISON, BOGARTH, BURWELL, McCABE, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA and 
MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and cul- 
ture of the South. Mr. Howison’s “ History of the War’ will be continued throughout 
the year. , A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peningular afid the Valley will 
appear, together with the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales,’ Poems; ie: No inctease 
in the price of subscription. THREE DOLLARS a year, strictly in advance. Neo orders 
for the MESSENGER will be attended to unless accompanied with the cash. Address, 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Proprietors, 
Richmond, “Va. 


BGP” The postage on the Messenger is 10 cents per quarter, payable in advance. 








THOS. C. C. DREWRY, : | 


DEALER IN 


- TOBACCO, CIGARS, PIPES, SOAPS, 
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Bouquet eerie 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 'p 


Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 


i bm art this aroma, the sweetest, the best, 
7 — o'er ghee: ~~ nectar of Jove, 

o the bouquet uty anew zest 
Is oma pride of the toilet abd Gee podinuce of love. 


Where bloésoms exhale, but forever resume--- 
tis } 
. | 


















from the choicest Flowers of the South, expresshy tor the Boudour 


ra i Fand for Sale only by 
DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va. 
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Its authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. ah 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer : 

“We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 
War’ that we have hastily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevity |; 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
familiar with his writings. * * * * * °* It supplies what is much needed—a 
history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy : ! 

“*The First Year of the War’ is from the large-and enterprising publishing house of ) 1 
West & Johnston, Richmond, and wr'tten by Edward A. Pollard, author of ‘ Black Dia- ) it 
monds,’ etc., one of the best informed men upon the political history of this country, and ; 
a most forcible and vigorous writer. * * * It is a most readable and instructive #), 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perusal.” | 


From the Charleston Mercury : 


“ From the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- HP 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘The First Year of the War.’ The book Bi 
itself seems all that the author claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- bila 
antand vigorous. * * * * In the presentation of the facts themselves, we have 
nowhere detected any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to the events of ‘the war at the time of their occurrence.” 


From the Richmond. Dispatch : 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known to the public as the author of ‘Black Diamonds,’ 
etc. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the au- 








thor, and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has enjoyed unustal facilities for col- . j 
lecting information, and has inade the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, end as far as we can judge, strictly trnthful and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Examiner says: | ; | 


“It is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to HY 
the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the curiosity of all ¥ | 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig: : 


“ The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 


merit of his book. We anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- . 
tice at length. Messre. West & Johnston, the publishers, desetve much credit for their 
enterprise.” . 
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Bouquet D’Orleans, 


xx BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 

Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 

Where the lreeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 

Where bloseoms exhale, but forever restine--- 

To impart thie aroma, ‘tis the aweetest, the best, 

It gteals o’er the senses as the vectar of Jove, 

To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 

Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great eare from the choicest Flowers of the South, express!p for the Boudaue 

Tetlet, and Handkerehisf, an) for Sale only by: . 

Sep'. 60 --Ly : DOVE & CO., Rtchmoed, Ve., 
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“We recognize; however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 
War’ that we have hastily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevity 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
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. “It is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to 
> the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the ctriosity of all ' | 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig: 


g‘‘ The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 


merit of his book. e anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 
tice at length. Messrs. West & Johnston, the publishers, deserve much credit for their 
enterprise.” F 
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luis Magazine, so long known to th® Southern public, enters the new year under 


favorable auspices. Having withstood the exigencies of the worst part of the war, it is, 


prepared to avail itself of every facility for development and improvement. Ardent in 
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Fotiet, and Handkerchief, aud for Sale only by 


Dept, 60 --ly . DOVE. & CO., Richriend, Va., 
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sap THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 

| THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 
se "By EDWARD A POLLARD. 

70 § -WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers. 
. - UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! . 





Five Thoasand Coptes already of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of 
G Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 
83 : ena , 
0 It is a Southern Book by a Southern author! . 


It is called for by-old and young, male and female! 
OL Its authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. 
,PRICE—TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF. By Mail, $3. 





97 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 
98 From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer : 
103 “We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of-the 
War’ that we have hastily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevit 
04 and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
143 familiar with his writings. * * * * -* * {+ supplies what is much needed—a 


history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy: } 
“‘The First Year of the War’ is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West & Jolnston, Richmond, and wr tten by Edward A. Pollard, author of Black Dia- 
monds,’ ete.. one of the best-informed men upon the political history of this country, and 
a most-forcible and vigorous writer. * * % It is a most readable and instructive 
book, gotten up witb surprising accuracy, and will repay a cereful perueal.” 
From the Charleston Meroury : 
320 “ From the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have @ vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seeme all that the author claims it to be. The styie, though not labored is pleas- 
ant and vigorous. © * * * ‘In the preseniation of the facts themselves, we have 
nowhere detected any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may Le re- 
gerded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to thiv events of the war at the ume of their occurrence.” 
From the Richmond Dispatch : as 
“Mr. Pollard is already well known to the public as the suthor of ‘Black Diamonds,’ 
ete. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the aa 
thor, and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has enjoyed unusual facilities for col- 
lecting information, and has inade the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as far as we can judge, strictly trnthful and very interesting.” 
The Richmond Examiner says: ; x) 
“It is the most elaborate and valuabie literary contribution that has yet been made to 
Oo the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the curioeity of all 
rate) readers.” ne owe 
- From the Richmond Whig: 
“ The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of thé value and 
merit of his book. We anticipate much_gratification from its perusal, which we will ne- 


tice at length, Messrs. West & Johnston, the publishers, deserve mueh credit for their 
enterprise.” 


} 


ae Sane 


s, 
. Will be published on Wednesday, August 13th, 
. 4 ~ 

¥ * 

_] _ THE PARTISAN LEADER; 
A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of the Southern Corifederacy, 
By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally publiehed in 1836; now repub- 
_ lished. and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware. Price, $i 50; by mail, postage paid, $1-76. 4 
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Terms*F'ive Dollars 
| For 1868. 


Adoption of the Cash System. 








This Magazine, so jong known to the Southern public, enters the new year under 
faverable auspices. Having withstood the exigencies of the worst part of the war, it ié 
prepared to avail itself of every fecitity for development and iinprovemient. Ardent in 
its devotion to the South, the repository always of the productions of the first intellects 
in the land, the MESSENGER approaclies its new carcer in the full confidence of a 
nore extended and ever widening field of usefalness. Alrearly the adoption of the 
CASH SYST FE M_$has produced a marked and healthy influence upon ite cir- 
culation. The increase of subseription during the past month sati: firs the proprietors of 


the public’s approbation of the new system, and encourages them to still greater efforts 


in the future. - A magazine which presents in a single number articles from CAMPBELL, 


HOWISON, BOGART, BURWELL, MoCABE, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA and 
MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the iene of the refinement and cul- 
ture of the South. Mr. Howison's “ History of the War” will be continued throughout 
the year. A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peninsula and the Valley will 
appear, together with. the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales, Poems, etc. Price—FIVE 
DOLLARS a year, strictly in advance. No orders for the MESSHNGER will be attended 


to unless accompanied with the cash. Address, 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Proprietors, 
Bs, : Richmond, Va. 


BG The postage on the Messenger is 10 cents per quarter, payable inadvance, 


Bay” Persons writing letters requiiing answers, will pleaso send posiage stampe, or 
‘hey wilf not be answered. 








Bouquet D’Orleans, 


AX BOURBON. 


From gtoves of sweet flowers this perfiime was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exnit the perfume, 

Where the breeze from the South in the derp glen js lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but toreves rexyime--- 

Te inipart this aromn, ‘tis the s¥ eetest, the best, 

It steals o'er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 

To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 

Is the pride of the toilet and the pertume of love. 


Ph ay ootiy 2 great care “ mB get oo of the South, expressly for the Boudour 
feb, @ ander chisf, aad tor Sale only 
wep 1. Wty : DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va,, 
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gas> THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. | 


By EDWARD A POLLARD. 
WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


ee 


Five Thousand Copies already disposed of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of this 
Great Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 








It is a Southern Book by a Southern anthor! 
It is called for by old and young, male and female! 
Its authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. 


,PRICE—TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF. By Mail, $3. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Inielligencer : 3 

“We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 
War’ that we have hastily pernsed, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevit7 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who ave 
familiar with his writings. * * * * * * It supplies what is much needed—a 
history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fgpght 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy : 

“The First Year of the War’ is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West & Jonston, Richmond, and written by Edward A. Pollard, author of ‘ Black Dia- 
imonds,, etc., one of the best informed men upon the political history of this country, and 
a most forcible and vigorons writer. * * * It is a most readable and instructive 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perusal.” 


From the Charleston Mercury: 


“ From the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- 
umo of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘‘The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seems all that the author claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- 
antand vigorous. * * * * In the presentation of the facts themselves, we have 
nowhere detected-any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to the events of the war at the time of their occurrence.” 


From the Richmond Dispatch: 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known te the public as the author of ‘Black Diamonds,’ 
ete. ‘The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the an- 
thor,and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has enjoyed unusual facilities for col- 
lecting information, and has made the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as faras we can judge, strictly truthfel and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Examiner says: 


" It is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to 
the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the curiosity of all 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig : 


roy Oo seo - 

“ i hé well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 
merit of his book. We anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 
tice at length. Messr:. West & Johnston, the publishers, deserve much credit for their 
enterprise.” 








Will be published on Wednesday, August 13th, 


THE PARTISAN LEADER ; 


A Novel, and an-Apocalypse of the Origin and Strnggles of the Southern Confederacy. 
By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally published in 1836; now repub- 
hshed, and edited by Rey. Thos. A. Ware. Price, $i 50; by mail, postage paid, $1 75. 

Address orders to . 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
No. 145 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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“THE LITERARY MESSENGER. 
Terms-Five Dollars 
For 1866. 


Adeption of the Cash System. 


This Magazine, so long known to the Southern public, enters the new year under 
favorable auspices. Having withsteod the exigencies of the worst part of the war, it 1s 
prepared to avail itself of every facility for development and improvement. Ardent in 
its devotion to the South, the repository always of-the predugtions of the first intellects 
in the land, the MESSENGER approaches its new caretr-in the full confideuce of a 
more extended and ever widening field of usefulness. Already the adoption of thes 


CASH SYSTEM has p oduced a niarked and healthy influence upon its cir- 


culation, The increase of subscription during the past month satisfi»s the proprietors of 











the publie’s approbation of the new system, and encourages them to still greater efforts 





in the future. A magazine which presents in a single number articles from CA MPBELL, 
HOWISON, BOGART“BURWELL, McCABF, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA and 
MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and cul- 
ture of the South. ‘Mr. Howison's “History of the War” will be continued throughout 
the year. A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peninsula and the Valley will 
appear, together with the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales, Poems, ete. Price—FIVF 
DOLLARS a year, strictly in advance. No orders for the MESSENGER will be attended 


to unless accompanied with the cash. Address, 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Proprietors, 
Richmond, Va. 


¢ 
Ba The postage on the Messenger is 10 cents per quarter, payable in advance. 


Se Persons writing letters requiiing answers, will please send postage stamps, or 
‘hey will not be answered, 





Bouquet D’Orleans, 


_ OR 
XX BOURBON. 
From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers 4 zalt the perfume, 








Where the breeze from t uth in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever rexume--- 
To impart this aroma, ’tis the swectest, the best, 
It steals o'er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zvst, 
is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour 
Tvstlet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by * 
Sept. 6 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmend, Va., 
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WEST & JOHNSTON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


p@- Ovr Pousiicarions are for sale by nearly all Bookstiers in, the Confederate 
States. We send them, by mail, to any-address, post paid, upon the receipt of 
the advertised price. ~~ 

8 : 5 } 


FANTINE—First number of Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. $2 00. | 

RESOURCES OF THE SOUTHERN FIELDS AND FORESTS—By Francis P. i 
Porcher, Surgeon P. A. C. S., pp. 601. $10. 

THE AMERICAN UNION—Its Effect on National Characteriand Policy. By 
Janies Spence. First American from the fourth English edition. $2. 

CHIEF rOINTS, IN THE LAWS OF WAR AND NEUTRALITY, SEARCH 
AND BLOCKADE--With the changes of 1856, and those now proposed. ByJ. - Ff 
F, Macqueen, Esq. $1 50. ; i 

THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL PRIMER—Designed for the} use of Schools and 
Families. 50 ets. . 

THE ROYAL APE. A humorous Dramatic Poem. By a distinguished Southern 

7 Gentleman. $1 00. 

NO NAME. By, Witxie Couuns. A Novel of thrilling interest, not at all inferior 
to“ Tum Woman 1n Waite.” $4. 


THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN—Translated from the French of 
co Fevitier. *‘ Equal in beauty and simplicity to,the Vicar of Wakefield.” 

TiIE SOLDIERS’ COMPANION—containing an Abridgment of Hardee's Tac- 
tics: Skirmish Drill, Bayonet Exercise, Field Fortification, Picket and Out-Post 
Duty, &., &e. By Capt. G. U, Lewis. $2 50. 

oe second number of Victor’s Hugo’s great Romance, “ Les ;Misera- © 

es.’ : 

GILHAM’S- MANUAL FOR THE VOLUNTEERS AND MILITIA OF THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES—An entirely new edition, with 82 elegant Plates. 
Price $10, 

THE STONEWALL SONGBOOK. Being a collection of Patriotic, Sentimental 
and Comic Songs, (4,500 copies of this little bouk were sold within ten days of 
its iss..e.) 50 cts. : 

THE GUERRILLAS, an original Domestic Drama, in Three Acts. Played 12 con- 
secutive nights at the Richmond Theatre). By J. D. McCabe, Jr. 50 cts. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES, With 28 illustrations, (An invaluable assistant © 

bd tu the non-commissioned officer.) $1. 


mi JOMINI’S PRACTICE pF WAR, edited and translated by Mons. Pardigon. $ 1 
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IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE READY DURING THE SUMMER. 


THE SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR. By E. A. Pollard. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. By Miss Muloch, authoress of “John [alifax.” 
AURORA FLOYD. By M. E. Braddun, author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
t. UP AND DOWN IN THE WORLD. A Novel. , | | 
| THE CONFEDERATE RECEIPT BOOK. An invaluable little book for the times, : Hi 
“ THE BOLD SOLDIER BOY SONG BOOK. i 
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'» WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and f . y 
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THE LITERARY * MESSENGER. 
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Eor 18G3. 


Adoption of the Cash System. 





This Magazine, <o long known to the Southern public, enters the new year uvder 
favorable auspices. Having withstood the exigencies of the worst part of the war, it is 
prepared to ayail itself of every facility for development and improvement. Asdent in 
its devotion to the South, the repository always of the pro:uctions of the Aire inmellects 
in the land, the MESSENGER approaches its new career iu the full confidence of a 
more extended and ‘ever. widening field of usefulness. Already the adoption of the 
CASH SYSTEM bas produced a marked and healthy influence-wpon it€ cir- 
culation. The increase of subscription during the past moth sati«firs the proprietors of 
the public’s approbation of the new systein, and encourages, thew to still greater efforts 
in the future. A magazine which presents in a single number articles from CAMPBELL, 
HOWISON, BOGART, BURWELL, McCABE, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA and 
MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and cul- 
ture of the South. Mr. Howison’s « History of the War” will be continued throughout 
the year. A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peninsula and the Valley will 
appear, together with the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales, Poems, etc. Price--FIVE 
DOLLARS a year, strictly in advance. No orders for the MESSENGER will be attended 


to upless accompanied with the cash, Address, 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Proprietors, - 
Richmond, Va. » 


B&™ The postage on the Messenger is 10 cents per quarter, payable in advance. 


R&S” Persons writing letiers requiiing answers, Will please send postage stamps, or 


They will not be answered. 





Bouquet D’Orleans, 


xX BOURBON. 


rom groves of sweet floswera this perfume was culled, 
here deep golden, cummers exalt the perfume, 
Wheres the breeze fram the South inthe deep glen is lndled, 
Where blossoms exile, but torever resume--- : 
Te impart this aremn, ‘tie the «es eetest, the best, 
Tt stele o’er the nenxes ne the teetar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of benuty it gives a new aesi, 
Is the pride of the wilet aud the pertume of love. 


Distilled with ¢agetrony the choicest Flowers of the Soyth, egpreasly for the Boudaur 
T ctlet, and poh hat a raha tor Bale only by . ° 
Mept. WU dy - DOVE & CO., Richaond, Va, 
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10 goteee Feviiier. “ Equal in beauty and simplicity to,ths Vicar of Wakefield.” 
THE SOLDIERS’ COMPANION—containing an Abridgment of Hardee’s Tac- 
ties: Skirmish Drill, Bayonet Exercise, Field Fortification, Picket and Out-Post 
- Duty, &., &. By Capt. G. C. Lewis. $2 50. 

eo oy Re second number of Victor’s Hugo’s great Romance, “ Les *Misera- 
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yO THE CONFEDERATB RECEIPT BOOK. An invaluable little book for the times. 

0 Is has “‘over 100 receipts,’ adapted to the “ times’”—frow the cleaning of gold 
lace to the curing of camp itch—to mitigate ‘tough meat,” and even “ to make 
apple pie without apples.”— Enquirer. 

THE SOLDIER BOY SONGSTER. A new collection of Naval, Putriotic, Senti- 
mental and Comic Songs. Price 50 cents. 


. IN PRESS, | 
AND WILL BE READY. DURING THE SUMMER. 


MARIUS, 8S’. DENIS, JEAN VALJEAN. . The concluding parts of “ Les Misér- 
ables.” To be issued in one volume. eae 
THE SECOND YEAK OF THE WAR. By f. A. Pollard. t 
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prepared to avail itself of every facility for development and iin] rotement. Ardent in 
its devotion to the South, the repository always of the productions of the first intellects 
in the land, the MESSENGER approaches its new career in the full confidence of a 
more extended and ever widening field of usefulness. Already the adoption of the 
CASH SYSTEM has produced a marked and healthy inflnence upon its cir- 
culation. The increase of subseription during the past mapth satisfies the proprietors of 
the public’s approbation of the new system, and encourages them to still greater efforts 


in the future.. A magazine which presents in a single number articles from CAMPBELL, 


HOWISON, BOGART, BURWELL, McCABE, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA and_ 


MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and cul- 
ture of the Soutl. Mr. Howison’s “History of the War” will be continued throughout 
the year. A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Pevinsula and the Valley will 
appear, together with the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales, Poems, etc. Price—FIVE 
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to unless accompanied with the cash. _Address, 
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Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From croves of eweet flowers this perfirme va? culled, 
Where deep golden suinmers exalt the per une, 
Where the breeze from the South in the veep glen is lulled, 
Where blorsoms exhule, but forever reanine--- 
Te impart thir atinn, "tis the sweetext, the best, 
It stenls o'er the senses as the nectur of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
|e the pride of the toilet and the pertuine of love. 
Distilled with grent carefrom. the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Bowdour 
Totlet, wud Handkerchief, and tur Sule ouly by 
Bept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va,, 
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, 14 the future. A magazine which presents in a single number articles fiom CAMPBELL, 


HOWISON, BOGART, BURWELL, McCABE, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA, and 
MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and eul- 
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the year. <A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peninsula and the Valley will 
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Foolish—Original—Well Put—Re-covering — A Short Trip—Effecte of 
Trwth—True Democrat ........:; SU bee Sines ne nuclease aees ea eel eee 745 

24. NEW WORKS: 

The Aid-de-Camp—Hunten’s Scales and Exereises for the Piano Forte— : ‘ 
The First Reader—Southern eas waar Review—Theo Captain with 
his Sie aseeine SO RNEOES 2 Ake Be Caer SY yy Sn ote Lee be gos SE 748 


erchants’ Yusurance Gompany | 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
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OFFICE No. 153 MAIN STREET. ) 
CASE CAPITAL, (LL PAID tr) - “* - * = $200,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - - - - - - 753,000 
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. DIRE CTORS: 
Jos. RB; Anderson, + L..W. Glazebrook, + Wm. G. Paine, ) Franklin Steams, 
das, L. Apperson, | Lewis Ginter, Sain’! Putney, | John €. Sinton, 
Wrn. Breeder, | *Sain’l J. Harrison, Jno. Purcell, Ed. H. Skinker, 
David J. Burr, + RosGoe B. Heath, Jno. D. Quarles, § Geo. J. Sumner, 
Win. H. Christian, | Ed. McCarthy, David J. Saunders, | Thos. Taylor, Jr. 
Jno. Dovley, | E, Miller, ‘| Geo. D. Shell, | Wm. O. Taylof, 

- Garrett F. Watson. 

JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. A. PLEASANTS, President. 





BaF Ineures Buildings and ‘Merchandise in town or country; aleo, Marine tnsurance. 
$@P Applications received at the office, or through any Director. Jan 61 
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WEST & JOHNSTON'S 


LIST OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


par Ovr Pusuications are for sale by nearly all Booksellers in the Confederate 
States. We send them, by mail, toany address, post paid, upon the receipt of 
the advertised prive. . 








FANTINE—First number of Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. $2 00. 


RESOURCES OF THE SOUTHERN FIELDS AND FORESTS—By Francis P. 
Porcher, Surgeon P. A. C. S., pp. 601. $10. 


THE AMERICAN UNION—Its Effect on National Character and Policy. By 
James Spence, First American from the fourth English edition. $2. 

CHIEF rOINTS IN THE LAWS OF WAR AND NEUTRALITY, SEARCH 
AND BLOCKADE—With the changes of 1856, and those now proposed. By J. 
F. Macqueen, Esq. $1 50. - 

THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL PRIMER—Designed for the, use of Schools and 
Families. 50 cts, 


THE ROYAL APE. A humorous Dramatic Poem. By a distinguished Southern 
Gentleman. $1 UO, 


NO NAME. By Wists Conus. A Novel of thrilling interest, not at all inferior 
to “Tue Woman in Warre.” $4. “> 7 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN—tTranslated from the French of 
Ocrave Feustisr. ‘ Equal in beauty and simplicity tothe Vicar of Wakefield.” 
$1 50. F 

THE SOLDIERS’ COMPANION—oeontaining an Abridgment of Hardee’s Tae- 


ties; Skirmish Drill, Buyonet Exercise, Field Fortification, Picket and Out-Poss 
Duty, &c., &e. By Capt. G. UC. Lewis. $2 50. 


—COSETTE—The second number of Victor's Hugo’s great Romance, “ Les _Misera- 


bles.” $2 

GILHAM’S MANUAL FOR THE VOLUNTEERS AND MILITIA OF THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES—An entirely new edition, with 82 elegant Plates. 
Price (reduced to) $8. fx 

THE STONEWALL SONGBOOK. Being a collection of Patriotic; Sentimental 
and Comic Songs, (4,500 copies of this little book were sold within ten days of 
its- issue.) §0 cta, a 

THE GUERRILLAS, an original Domestic Drama, in Three Aets. Played 12 con- 
seeutive nights atthe Richmond Theatre). By J.D. McCabe, Jr. 50 cts. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES, With 28 iliustrations, (Am invaluable assistant 
to the non-commissioned officer.) $1. 


JOMINI’S PRACTICE OF WAR, edited and translated by Mons. Pardigon. $1 50 
AURORA FLOYD. By Miss Hi. E. Braddon. This charming fiction is —s at last, 
Its popujggity in England has never been rivalled since “Jane Syre.”’ Price $3. 


THE CONFEDERATE RECEIPT BOOK. An invaluable little book for the times, _ 
It has ‘“over 100 receipts,” adapted to the “ times’”--from the cleaning of gold 
lace to the curing of camp itch—to mitigate “tough meat,” and éven “ to make 
apple pie without apples.’—Engquirer. ~ . 

THB SOLDIER BOY SONGSTER. A new collection of Naval, Patriotic, Senti- 
mental and Comic Songs. Price 50 cents. 


. ... IN PRESS, - 
AND WILL BE READY DURING THE SUMMER. 


MARIUS, ST. DENIS, JEAN VALJEAN, The conelading parts of “Les Misér- 
ables.” ‘Fo be issued in one volume, ‘ 
THE SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR. By FE, A. Pollard. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. By Miss Muloch, authoress of “ John Halifax.” 
UP AND DOWN IN THE WORLD. A Novel. 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and Bookse 
7 No. 145 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 















THE LITERARY” MESSENGER 
'Terms-"Tren Dollars. 
For 1864. 


Adoption of the Cash System. 


This Magazine, so long known to-the Southern public, enters the new year are 
favorable auspices. Having withstood the exigenoies of the worst part of the war, it - 
prepared to uvail itself of every facility for development and improvement. Ardent in 
its devotion to the South, the repository always of the productions of the first intellect 
in the-land, the MESSENGER approaches its wew career i the full confidence of a 
more extended and ever widening field of usefirluess. Already the adoption of the 
CASH SYSTEM bas prodtced « marked aud healthy influence upon its ir 
culation. The increase of subserjption during the past month satisfirs the proprietors of 
the public’s. approbation of the new system, and encourages them to still greater efforts 
in the future. A magazine-whiel’ presents in a single number articles from CAMPBELL, 
HOWISON, BOGART, BURWELL, McCABE, Miss CRESWELL, TENELLA and 
MARGARET STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and cul- 
ture of the South. Mr. Howison’s “ History of the War” will be ¢ontinued throughout 
the year. A sbries of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peninsula and the Valley wilk 
eppear, together with the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales, Poems, etc. * Price—TEN 
DOLLARS a year, strictly in advance. No orders for the MESSENGER will he atrended 
to unless accompanied with the cash. Address, 


yea ie MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Proprietors, 
. Richmond, Ya. 


8G>” The postage on the Messenger is 10 cents per quarter, payable in advance. 
BG Persons writing letters requi:ing vaacaieay. will please send postage stamps, or 
they will not be aniswered. 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE. 


POMBE a 
SMITHS ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Revised and improved, and adapted to the use of Schools in the Confederate States. 


12mo. 200 pp. _ Price—{3Q. 
AND 


THE CONFEDERATE SPELLING BOOK ; 


(THIRD EDITION.) 


160 pp: Priee—@B1 5O, A liberal discount to the Trade. Sent to any address 
upon receipt of the price. Address 





GEORGE L. BIDGOOD, 


4t Publisher and Bookeeller, 161 Main Strect, Richmond, Ve. 




















